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Indo-Aryan Polity during? the period 
of the Rijc Veda.' 

Itv 

H»AFrM,.\(.'IIANDK.\ lioSK, ^[.A. 

Proff'Ufto) of' I'Ji'fnHiinhs, Ilo/liOr Cdlloiff, lni/ort‘. 

INTllODrCTTOX 

'Hu? ohjtict of this i^Jipur is to in’esoiit a stiiily of tho 
riulo-Aryaii origan is, -itioii of politioal lift? and to rclalp It 
to tlio social or"anisjiiion as well. .V further attempt has 
hcpii made to compare the dilTijroiit stasjes and institutions 
in llie Kast with the eorrespondin^: slaves and institutions 
In the West. 'I'lu' nature of llm early (Ireek, Itoman 
and Teutunie organisations has heen so strikingly similar 
that the Science of Coinpamtive l^olities has !)een able 
to establish, almost 1)uyond d«>nht. the ^rowth of the 
elements in the .Xsiatic home of (he .Aryans l)efore their 
march in the East and in the We.s(. 

The J’olity of tin* Tiido-.Vryans. liki (liat of the .Vryan 
hranehes in the West, is very intimately connected with 
the in.stitiitions of family lifi*. For this piirpo.se it will 
he convenient to umlertfike a study of rhe.se before atart- 
insf on .a study of political institutions proper. Ihit the 
Tndo-Aryati family is not a new thinsj to the modinm 

' Sir Asulnsli MiMiki‘rj'*f rui- w.i'! ;nv;inl'*'l NT t'llsi i'*.‘i:iy. 
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world. Tht‘ Aryan lainily in its earliest stages has l)ecn 
thn sanrio nvorywhon?, in CJrence, in Ronni as well as in 
India, [t is not our intention to sfo through all the 
■details of family life, hecanse that would not be for 
onr immediate purpose which is to study lh(‘ politiciil 
a8|)ect of Vedic life. Moi‘eov«*r. the Vedic family has 
been already studied hy many authorities, and we can 
conveniently <?olleet tlios<! aspects only which hejir on 
onr purpose. 



INDO-AKYAX 


ClIAPTBIt r 

Pa'iiuauciiaii Pamilv 

It is (rKi*tjiii> that the earliost Imlo-Aryau family as 
revealed in the Hi" Veda was of the patrhirchal type. 

The head of the family was its ruler and tlu! strict 

principle of agnation was adhered to, except perhaps in 
the sulraission of tins Putrika Pulra.' This tlusory of 
agnation was <if (sotii'.s<.* the prudiast of the uxelusivts wor- 
ship of the dead amssstors hy tlu: dinset lineal desc«mdants, 
all cognates hcing liabh* to olTer worship to their lineal 
ascendants and therefore excluded." 

Thu family was not only pilriarchal and based on 
agnation but it was undivided as well. The father and 
the (Iriliapati are separately mentioned, showing that the 
father w<is nut necessarily the head of the family. Ills 

father or bis elder Iwother would naturally he so. The 

joint family, theissfore, must have been fairly big. This 
is also proved hy the mention of numerous relations 
within the family folds which occur again anri again in the 
Rig Vixla, I'h., .Inati. .lami, Sajala, Saijiunlhu, etc. Afurc- 
ov'or considering that in the earliest stages of the history 
of a nation, family is the only form of social association 
when the state has not grown, the dLsinlegration of the 
family is le.ss probable if tin: race nsints to preserve its 
military skill and communal orgauisiitiun. Roth these are. 
found in a very advanced state in tlic^ Rig Veda it.seif, 
so that from this side also the family can be proved to 


' i. 121,7: iii. :U, 1. 
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lii'iyH hoiMi a him one.' To avoid traversinm ihe same patli 
winch Inis Issni done hy otliors, we sliall hero study only 
some of the instil utions of tin? .Vryan family which will 
help us to iiuderstand the polity. 

The wonl (lotraas itocciii'sin the llisj; Veda -has indeed 
Im'oii interpifded varioiislv and, in view of 
the later use of the word to mean that 
family organisation eovvespondinm to the (Ireek Phratry 
and lloman Cnry, (he attempt Inis nnl infrc'iiuently heen to 
|)i‘(>ju(‘l the later idea into th($ passages occur rinm in the 
Ilig Veda. 'I’lie lalor meaning may have heen a natuml 
developnumt hut tin* original meaning was prokihly 
‘lienl,’ herd of eattle! in |vir(ieular. Wilson, however, 
ininslates it hy clouds, which seems to lie erroneous, the 
only relevani point hoinm that indra, in connection with 
whose name the word (lotra is always used in the Kim 
Veda, was associated with Ihe clouds; hut so was he 
iissouiated with tin; release of the catlh.* rif (he .Vumimsas 
from 1*aiii. The fact, however, is (pi itc idear I hat iu the 
Itig Veda W(* caniiol, in any way whatsoever, associate 
Gotra with the special family ormaiiisation of a later age, 
and (his in spile of Ihe striking similarity of such a 
conception of the taiiiily among the ancient fireeks ami 
llomaiis. Kvidmice thus from Indian sources is alisolutc- 
Iv wanting for Pustel de Coulauges’ theorv* as to the 
development of ideas ahont the Phratry and the Cury 
institnfioiiK e.visting in their iiu.'(;pl ion at least at a time 
wlimi the .Vryans W(*re still niidispei’sed. Or the counter 
theory must he put forth that (he Iiido-Aryans started 
from the original Asiatic home, whei-ever that might 
have hewn, at a time when these institutions had not 


' For riiiiilni- (if ilii- Criii'ii.Rimiaii Socicli', j>tr Conlaufj^B’ The 

Aniripiit . 

• i, •'*1, : ii, 17. I ; v. it-.!. 7 : cli*. 
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devcluiHid sufliuiHiitly lo luavt; any |MM‘inaiinnl tracKs upon 
the social iiistilutioiis of tln^ A.i‘vaii I'ainilics. lint we 

•f 

must Im as eaulioiis in acveptiii!; lids llieory of the I'hm- 
try and Cui’y as in n;juctiiig it, since we ar<;ne From llie 
negative point of view oidy. ri:., want of twidonce 
in ancient Indian literature, which, we know, hits not 
come down to us in any coinpleto Form. The denial 
involves the Further diflicnlty oF explainiinj; the origin 
and growth oF the (totra as a elan organisation during 
the Jlrahmana period, and Hrahinanas w(> know always 
assume that they are inendy explaining the Samhitas. 

Hut though we cannot accept Gotra as a clan institu- 
tion, that is, as a bond oF relationship, we find ample 
evidonce in the llig Veda «)r two Facts, /•/»-.. kinship and 
the patriarchal type of Family organisation. The latter 
is a peculiar type found universally in all the Aryan 
branches of the human rac<'. .Vngira.sa as thit original 
ancestor who established the wor.ship of lire (Agni) is 
referred to very fre(|uentiy and is also dcw'fied in the later 
portions of the llig V'eda. 

Similar Forms of kinship may Ih> explained as the 
result of the growth of similar iiistitn- 
tioiis under sindlar conditions of life, 
the stage of civilisation being substantially the same 
among the earliest Grei^ks, Homans and Hindus. Thu 
l)ackward condition in this respect of tin; other Aryan 
branch, the Tenton.s. is of ctJiu'se easily (explained hy 
their too long contsicl with and too much assimilation 
of the habits of Iwirharians. 

Pitri Is a common naiint For father. Some antliorities 
derive it From the onomatopootie syllable 
pa. If this theory is correct, then the 
formation of ‘pUri’ must have laM.m reached in the niigi- 
iial home of the Aryans, sinee we lind ‘ |)ater ' among 
the Ilomtins as wtdi. Hut if th(' word he derived from 
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Ui(f SiiiiskrB root ‘ pn.’ In protuut, its mcaiiiu!' 

becoiims more iKiiisisleiit. JWaiise whatever inigbl have 
bi'eii tlu: oi'i^iii ut tin* word, tlio Fiiol rumaiiis that I’itri 
intvifit primarily prutuotor in Sanskrit as woll as in Jjatin 
and (irnok, whoroas fatlierhood was convoved bv an 
cntirtdy ditVoronl word janitri in Sanskrit, gonitur in Latin 
and gonnota- in (Jroirk. So wo sw? (bat the derivation of 
I’itri, |)ator, from root; pa is vary liknly, but it is iu)w 
hopeless to attempt to Isi positive for want of any mate* 
rials b(.‘ariug on the point. 

The eonti’ol of the fatlier of the family ((jiriiia]^>ati)' 
over the members was earriisl in (Jrec'ee and Home to its 
logieal • e.xtremes, and it re«piire«l a series of n'volntions 
iMjfore rhe Imndage, for siieli il lieeame, eniiid be removed 
for giving fwa? scope to llu! civic id(‘as tliat gisnv up with 
the later and wider conceptions couin'cted with the gods 
of physical nature ns they dirvcloped in the west."' In 
India we tliid no sneh revolution. 'I'lie (»iuses of this 
seem to be mainly three. 'Pile omnipoloiice of the father 
was never carried to any excessi's which might natiirully, 
as in the west, rect)il on itself. Secondly, the gods of 
physical nature were assimilated at an i?arly date to tin; 
ifdigious Ixdiefs ; or mow pr«)porly the predominance of 
them in the t'tulic reli<;iun e.viste(l .vitlioiU shaking the 
foundation.'* of ancestor wor.shi|). Kijially, civic ideas as 
distingiiislied from those nrlatiii!; to family did not grow 
consistently in fiidia and (he earliest development of 
Cfwtes and elasstjs smoothed lint whole machinery by 
removing any possible ground for friction. 

So, we see the son in the family subordinate to the 
father in all nwpeets; hut the prouer functions of each 
already assigned and neither att(‘mpt.ing 1.0 extend his 
own jurisdiction at the cost of (he other, Ouring the 

■ vi. .VJ. 

• * Thu .Aiifii'iil. Cii V. 
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]}(*ri()(l of the VYmLi, it was liarnioiiy uu lh(; whole and 
W(5 do not. conn? aemss any iKis^tage wliicli rleli])eralely 
attempts to disillusion ns on the point. The limited 
scope of our emiuiry does not pevinit us ti> later than 
the \’edic pcuMod or, it mi^lit have hecni possil)lc! to prove 
that the early development of caste* and classes mainly 
influenced the social structure of the liido-Aryans. The 
later polity was particularly fortunate in hein^ able to 
assimilate the organisation of the (vistc into the body 
politic — tlie villai'c community of the Aryan race. The 
strenirth thus attained can he easily imairiiuMl from that 
of the ])ost-Norman Kni^lish polity when it was able, 
under AVilliam, tin* Henries and Kdwards. to assimilate 
the (dan ori'anisation of tlu^ shines and hundreds as 
int(\i^ral parts of tin* monarehical hi^iremony.' I'hus only 
eould |{lni;*land i*s(v*ipe tin* di^cri^pitiuh* and inanition from 
which tin* nuMlijeval Kuropeaii polity siilTered so much, l)y 
assimilatiiisif .streii;*;tli and without dissipating: en(Tj:*:y in 
(^omlwitiiu; the elan institutions, 'riius also, it seems 
.probable, was tin* ancnail Hindu polil\ saved and 
stivu^lheiuMl by a^siinilatini^ the clan ori;auisation into 
the later village commuuily. t)f the latter, ho\V(*ver, 
traces tluu(* are (*ven in the N'cdic ai»:(‘, thou“:h not mucdi 
in the ISiir ' eda Samhita, 


' .liMiU*!' L:iw siiul Poliiii-* in Uii' MiiKlli* A‘»<'s, I'li. Ml. 
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CJIAPTBll II 
Castk and Classes 

sYstDin in India is clearly recosciiised in the 
pericsl of the Atharrs N'eda. Its origin is hojwlessly lost 
or it »:rcn' so slowly thai it was unnoticed in its inception. 
'Phe Ris; Vt?da of course rec0!;ni8es the Aryans as distin- 
muislied from the Dasyns, the non- Aryans, hut further 
from this, it is not possihle to assiwt with re<;ard to the 
caste system in the Hi*; Veda. A later pass.-ii'u of tlioRi" 
N'eda' s]>('.iiks of llie Rralnnana, the Rajanya, the Vaisliyn 
and the Shndra, sis issuinu: res|M>(rtively out of the mouth, 
arms, thi»h. and feet of Piirnshsi. Ths* distinction msuln 
here is curiously strikin';. It is [iraeticaliy the same as 
in lh(‘ later Samhitas and the llrahmanas. Rut the 
inexplicable fact remains that it is the only pas.sii^c in the 
Rif; Veda and that too so .short that it is not po.ssilile to 
attribute to it all the connotation that it involved later on. 
If the perception of Rishi Narayana was coriuct, he must 
have seen the futiirt! of the dilTcrmit classes very correctly 
and his classirtcation or order of importance of each class 
has been only too eori*f‘cl. In any ca.se unless this 
|Ki.sSf‘ii;e h(‘ re^ardcil as an interpolation of which there is 
not much prolvibility, this proves tliat the ca.ste as it 
deve]u))(al later on must have •;i'own very slowly, almost 
imperceptibly and the olwervant Rishi of the I’nrusha- 
snkta was only recordin:; the tvinl of events that were 
mouldin'; the social structure, .-'s the pass;i"o occurs late 
in tJic literature, it cannot Itc said to be representative of 
th(' earlier period, so that it would he erroneous to say 


ill. m 
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the iiivoocittoii ‘ to riidni for protection the {Miople 

and protection in coiuIkiIs thus distinguishing: (dearly the 
people from wars. .\ I'oniarkahle siikta ' comes towards 
tllo end of the Lli^ N’eda, prorin»; clearly the right of 
instituting sacrifices on llie |)iU'l of a Kshatriya. But 
expert's consider the ease of Dnvapi ns exceptional. In 
any (use this e\ce]itioii is ciii’ion.s, as hy the time of the 
Itig V(Hhi the priesthood as a hereditary (dass had ali*eady 
heeii consolidated. Anollun' exceptioji is Vishwaniitra." 

Ihirohita was the domestic pri(3st in a later age. Tn 
the ilig Veda two passages ‘ occur, lh(? first not neees- 
sarily meaning domestic priiwt since: it refers to the two 
chief deily prhists, Agni and Adilya. 'I'he second one 
explicitly (‘(jl'ors to the most learmsl priests who lake the 
foremost place. 'I'his evidmirly has its source in tlur 
institution of dom(.‘stie priesthood which liy this linn; 
must have h(>en ineimsingly manifest. 

Th(3 hereditiiry profe.ssi(nial priesthood ^^(jommttnal) is 
seen practically from tin* v(‘ry h(‘ginning of the Kig Veda 
period. Its position is enlindy separati! from that of tlm 
monarchy. Tin; fact is somewhat |>u//.ling in cunc(;ption. 
.\ study of the earlit'st orgaiiisnliuii of the other hranches 
of the .Vr^'an family re\eals the fai-r Unit the original 
leader was tln^ king, the priest and tlie head of the tight* 
ing host ; and there is nothing to supposi* that the parti* 
ctilar hramdi that (ume to India hogaii with a sjtecial 
])olity or steppisl lightly <)V«w soimr of the stages while 
nitaining fully the wisdom derived from the expermnee 
of each. 'I’he latter fact is clear from the suhsequent 
history of the race during whi(di, in spite of the pnalonii- 
nant intiuence of the priests (tlv Itrahman.s), there was 
no attempt on their part to Ixtcotm; kings ilcjinw, al* 
thougli l.luty wi(dded, through their initueiu.'e on the 


■■ VI, 11.. V 
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nilfir, all the powers ol‘ the Iviii^. Any explanation, 
however, ot this early sep^ralion nl" priesthood from kiii". 
ship in India miisf 1 m‘ eon jectiiral ; I here is no re<*ord 
previous to tl«e Ilisr \ »vla ami in the Iti^' \'eda it is reco!,'- 
nised as an established institution. Nor can it evjm he 
safely conjectured whether smdi a change took place in 
India or before the Vryan ad vend, into India. But it 
seinns only rati«)nal to say that, tiu? urc-atost prol»ibility 
should bo attaclif'd to a chang«‘ ha vine; been elTectod from 
the co'onlination of poAver in tin* one man to its s(!pam- 
tiou into the priestly, military and monarchical. 'I'lie 
(hmial of it would hriiis? on th(' burden of proving that 
this one hramdi of the .\ryan family, altmt* out of all 
nlhur.s, 1n*gau with a diHerent .sy.stem and jad ended with 
th(* same separation of powei-s. On the other hand, we 
cannot assert in favour of it inasmucli as it is advisahh? 
to iwogiiise the full value of the historical faet (hat 
the social |)oiity ht;giiis earlier than tin' political 
orgaiiiNation aud that the evteiil of di'velopnnml in the 
former was mueh nifaler in the original home of the 
Aryans than the latter. 

Whatever may hav(! lieen the e.vavd emirsi? of diwulop> 

meet in the pre-VcsIie age, the hereditary 

Itnlirii.iiiii. I P - I I I >-11* 

class, prolcssiunal alnvidv, n‘c?eiviiii?(lak- 
sliiua ' for thus ervices performed, existed in the Big Veda 
]Kn'ind ; and it will he interesting to livirii from tin* 
various pa.ssages in the llig V«*da what was the position, 
<|unliJieatu>n and I'nneiinn of llie Brahinana. as the priest 
was calhsl. It is necessary, in this connection, to em- 
phasise that the jwsilion of tin; Brahmana was very high, 
next, if next at all. the Kshatriya only. In the post- 
Vcdic age he was nndouhfedly the siipeiior, standing 
al)ov(j all others, lint in the Rig \ eda his position .seems 
to be equalled at least by the Kshatriya; and (his is 

' i. HiS. 7 ; vi, ‘JT. N : viii. ‘JI. .“.I : t iii, I ^ H'. 
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iiuHo irthiinl in n snm-ty nhrii il was Ivj'hthvj; Us wny 
to dll' siiiidi .Iiiii die east ainoiii' a |K)\verfiiI alien |)n|H(- 
ladiiii. iiiit Ill's position euiild not have lii'en i^noml 
even tln.'ii, siiiee he invoked tin* deities who wiwe supposed 
to li^ht. I'oi* the Aryans a^ainsl the Dnsyus. 

The lirst passai'i* ' in which the word lirahmana occurs 
seems literullr to eonvi'v its etvnu)lo!;ical meanini;. 'I’he 
four ilelinile i^rades of speech (which have heen variously 
interpreted j are known to the lirahmanas only, who 
are wise. 'I'hree of these ar<* de)>osited in secret and 
indicate no meanini; (i.e., to the non-iuitiated or ordi- 
nary persons). Tin* fourth is spoken by men. The 
Itrahmanas ' aj;aiu are called the pi’o^enitors, presenters 
of the Soma, which uives a I'limpse of their function at 
the saerillee. I’erhaps they are also called observers of 
truth t. second half of the same sloka) and they ai*e 
invoked for proiiiction. So that this class of men was 
l(M)k<sl upon as a su|ierior order of iH'in^s capable of some 
of the ^odly functions, perhaps siipposiMl to have acijuired 
them by their prol'i'ssional contact with tin? deity. The 
Hrahmanas, in their performance of saeritieial rites, 
had to chant mantras, sometimes throughout the ni^ht 
as in th(^ ease of the Atiratra rite'' or throughout the 
year, perennicl as it has been inter|ireted by some, per- 
haps dnrini' tin? saeritieial session, (ifinmt yli/tnimi/:* They 
also practised penanc*' tln-ou^hout the year bi'iiij; observ- 
ant. of their vows.'' llishi ^■ashistha's hymn on fro!»s is 
very illuminatini' ns is shown above. They are descrilxHl 
as worshippers who elViLsn >Soma" and Soma is su[iposed 
to pervade the Ibiihinanas.' The. Hrahmanas are the 
fiicnds of the Vedas'* “wandering; at will in the meaning 
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of the VefJfi/’ They aif enll/'d Iriiriird hrcniiKo llwr 
possess file inynsti^nii'tl liyuhmti consist of kiiow/cdi'e, 
Shruti or (liviiio lore, and thnnirhl and wisdom. Tlirav 
is, it soenis, a ^ood deal of contimipt for the ordinary 
pcopl(>, ploiiglinien, who pursue agriculture. 'I’he con- 
tact with the Jirnhinniias in this h)W(M‘ world as of (lod in 
the upper is a ina^essity to h(*eonn‘ a Ih'ahman or an 
oiferer of lihations' which ruiiclion seems to he ohli'^atory 
on all rcspectahie hoiis<‘holders. The Krahmanas are 
inferior to I'ods, sitting down lo perform the work of the 
Hotri and support the ceremony approaching the saeri- 
fic«!.' In the I’uvusha Snkta ■' whose Jtishi is Marayana, 
mouth of Purusha h(!canie lint Hrahmana, which incaiis 
that the latter was dtjrived or horn out, of tint former. 
This sloka, as hiis heon mimtioned previously, is important 
in commcticm with lint caste orijnnisation. This s(*parat(t 
original hirlli is tin; foundatiun of the hereditary character 
of the Tiidian caste. The Jtrahmanas, it s(‘ems from a 
later passage,' were in the hahii of administering plants 
as medicines. 

The llajanya, the X'aishya and the Shndra as 
dilTerent eastits a|)pear, as has hiten 
oii.i-i |)()iiit,.d otit, in tlie last Mandala'’ of 

tilt! llig ^’eda. 

In later S-unhitas and partittnlarly in the Jlrnhinanas, 
we tiiid r(!t(!re,nee to sonnt idas.sivs, called the ontcastiis, 
ivhu could not hit toiiched or with whom it would Int 
dei'Oi'alorv to eat. Ihit Chandala and Panlka.sa do not 
even occur anywhere in the Itig \'<‘da. N’rishala occurs 
indeed in the Uig Veda® and most |)rohiil)ly means an 
outcasht. Ihit tin- Vrishala Intre is not a class name hut a 
general term conveying Ihe idea of degradation attached 
to the irres]>oii9il)le and wicked game.ster of the hymn. 
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It is vory inicortain whothnr tcniaiits as a class existed 
in tlH‘ time ol* llni IJi^ Tlie word Vesa occurs 

in two |)assn^i?s' but its meaning: is obscure and for want 
of fiiidhin* evidence it is inipossiblt^ lo posit their exist- 
ence as a class, alllioui;:li their existence luii^ht have 
he(!ii probable in scattered and individual isolation. 

Physicians are widely ri>co"nised in thi? Hi" Veda, 
lhou"li it is not ch?ar whether there 
Wits iiny such cliiss its in hdtir days. 
They must have, heen held in v<‘.ry hii;h respect since 
many "ods Ash wins,- Vanina '^and Liudra ' are rrequciitly 
called physicians. In a later passage llu$ Brahmaiias 
are also said to adininistm* plants with liealin" effect. 
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CJIAPTKIt III 

Tub Vii.iiACK Community 

Turning to the sottloMUMit of tin* liunilics on land wo 
Hiid that tlie V\idio Aryan livod in villagt.'s ((Jrania). 
W hotlier these? vilhiges moit? elos«? to each otliiM' or were 
sc.'attorud far and wide? and, if so, wh(?Hn*r tln?re wore 
rojids to conn(?(.‘l lliein (?annot Is? asei'rtaiin'd from the 
llig Voda. Hut the? universal ])ra(?lice of certain reli- 
gions rit(?s and th(‘ snhstantial unity in the devolopineiit 
of V<?die life ])uiiit to tlio prolKihility tlial they used to 
lire oitlior close? to one e)the!r eir hael nie?ans to go frotn 
one place? to aue)ilie?r. The? einive?rsal habit e?f (>arly 
iiiigratioiis jilenig the? e*e)iirse‘ of a riven* as in the* case of 
the ancient Tout ons .(long the* lllhe? and in the* ceise of 
the? nioeIe>rn tSwiss pee)ple* can he* ap|ilie*el tei the* fndo- 
Aryans. They might have? genn* along the* live* riv(*rs of 
the fiiiijah einel Mie*re is i?vie!e?ne*e? to sii|)])ort that the*y 
roaehejel Sindh, iieiel l\ne?M' the e)(*ejin ' ; we.* alse» me*et with 
rofoi‘(?nce? t'! the? tre.*asnre*s e»f the se*a.' The ste>rv e)f 
Bliujyii, son of is ropeal^Mlly inontioiif^d in the.* 

Kiir Voda. 11iis oedonisation alon^^ I ho. rivois facdlilahMl 
oomniuiiLoation rroin villa^o io vilJa<ro. and, from analoi^y 
ill oulonisation. \\r oan easily iinai»ino lliat for fear of 
boinii: 'osl Io tin? hrolJur families tin* \’edic .vryan used 
losetlle by Ihe side of ilie river ; jnsi as the early si3l Hers 
in Australia ccdoniseil alon*^ fhe eoast only, lliosi* of Xortli 
Canada aloiiy; tin; rivers only. There is additional ''round 
to suppose in the. i.^ase of Vedie Aryans that they did not 
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I'd («) tlm int(!rioi*. Th(? iioii-Arvjiiis \v«!nj n powerful race 
<111(1 IIk! h'(>([iu‘iil liyiuiis of victories and prayers for 
proleefioii against ilii* Dasyus clearly prove that they 
wer«! harassed hy the laller. In siudi a case tliere was 
the least likelilioed of Iheir S”'"" 'a Ihc interior to settle 
and hrtuikinti olT all eoniuTiion with the main settling 
phusjs aldiij' the river. 

Theni was ea.sy eoinmimicalioii ' hetween the .‘ettlc- 
incnts alonjj; the dilTerent rivers of thi' Piinjah. Later on, 
of coiirsi? with th«f |)r(?ssiire of ]iopii]ation, they had to 
move to the east and soiilh-(‘asl hot (hen they did not 
starl in scattered ^'roiips hot formed oonlinuons or tit 
h'ast (ronneelinij: vilhii'es; where (hes(* were impo.ssihle 
owiii!; to i'co^r.-iphieat features, they mij'ht have con- 
structed roads to conueet one villa<>'e with another. All 
this e.\])ansiuii must, have heen after the period of (lie 
llij^ \ (*da. .\nd we do aciiially lind nrferimce to roiuls in 
the Chhaudoi'ya 1 piiiiishad.- 

The existence of vilhii'es is heyond all douht even in 
(ln! Hi" V<.;da period. The respimident .\"ni is invoked 
as the protector of the people in vilhii'es.’ The mighty 
Hud ra is propitiated in another sloka ' in order that all 
(hini's in the village may he well noiirislnid, and e.xempl 
from disea.se. 'I'he villai'o is also referred to in Vtirious 
other iKissaines in the Hi" Veda.' The dome.stic animals 
also lived within the villa"e. f)f this the proof is clear. 
Cattle are spoken of as hasteniii" to the villai'e.'* Vayu ' 
or Instinct " is said to pre.side over certain animals and the 
rest are reco"nised as divided into those that- are wild and 
those. (h;it an* tame." 
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The organisation of tin; viIJag<; is very little kiiou n. 
But llicro was a villiige hoadniaii with scanly rcroroiico to 
his functions. Jlc is called Granmui or leader of I he 
grania. lie is said to ho ilie donor of a thousand cows 
and the prayer is that ln‘, called tlie ^lami, may never 
sulTor wrong and may his liln^rality go spreading in 
glory with the Sun.* In this hymn of Hishi Xahhane- 
dhishtha the liberality of Raja Savarani is the 
subject ; thus the leader seems to he idcMitical in this 
case, at least, with the headman of the village. In 
another passage “ the head of the village goes in front (at 
the sacriJice) hearing the dakshiiia of tin; priest. l"rom 
this the communal character of some at least of the 
ndigious instil utions is suggested and in these the head- 
man re|)re.st‘nt(Ml tin* village*, ilorcovin*, tliis pa.^isage 
nullilies Zimnn*r's attempt to coniine the functions of the 
(iramaiii to military ones only. In the days of the 
Rrahmanas In* se(*ins to have ocnniphsl the same post in 
the village as the sherilT in (he shire hefore llenry 1 1, 
discharging lioth tin; civil and military I unci ions. The 
actual working cud of this system ol village lilc and its 
relation ia tin* broader life of the kingdom, so lar as these 
can h(* discove.ril from tin* Rig Veda, will more properly 
come undiM' tin* he.iding of Polity. 
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CHAPTER TV 

PAMaV ()\VNK|{.<iHT1‘ OK La\1I 

Ejimily ownui'ship of land has been the subject of 

Family „wuc™hip. S'®"* discussioii, l)iit whatever may be 
the later development, there is no trace 
of it in the Rig Veda, lladen Powell ' thinks that it is of 
later growth and tliat even then there was no community 
of ownership in the village but only ownci'ship of the 
head of the family who had merely moral obligation.s to 
the other members. This, ho explains, by the growth of 
palriu polen/iis in post-Vedic India. The word Daya in 
Ilindn Law clearly means inheritance and it occurs even 
ill the Rig Veda,^ hut there it means only ren’iird. But 
that they had property in some form is certain, for example 
we find mention of a father’s property being divided* by 
the sons in his oI<l ago.'* Hut these most proliably referred 
to raovoahles. There is no trace of the family as a land- 
owning coi’poration,' so that its growth later must have 
been post-Vodic. fit fact I he general impression fmm the 
Rig Veda is that the property of the family was not the 
property of the family hut of the father. As to the exact 
nature of such projierty, we shall have occasion to deal 
with that later on. 

It is e(|ually uncertain whether women could hold any 
property for them.selves. There is one obscure passage in 
III, 31, 6-7. The other passage’ in the Rig Veda may 
bo interpreted to refer to the proj'erty of men rather than 
that of their wives. 

‘ liulisiii Villni'c Com III unity. » Bailcn Powell: Judian Village 

1 1+1 C'oinriiiinity, 
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CFtAl’TER V 
JECONOiirC CONCBPTS 

Concepts arc always |»<}n»mlisivl tcuans and often 
abstractions. Wo should not, Ihoroforc, oxpoct many of 
tliftin in the uarliost literature of any race. The fl reeks 
and Homans liad curroncy reforms hut not much of eco- 
nomic abstractions during the early periods of their history. 
Later Greeks were famous for philosophic concepts and 
we find a few economic ones in .Vristotlo’s Politics. The 
Teutons had none at alt while on the Continent, or, if they 
hiwl, Caesar and Tacitus failed to notice them. But with 
the growth of wide economic activity ctoncopts naturally 
grow. These, when found, are the surest and the truest 
guide to the economic achievetneul of a iiation, since these 
invariably follow and never pi’ccede economic evolution. 

Let U.S now look at the wealth of the ancient Aryans 
and study their conception of it. The 
gt'imml term for wealth is Bayi.' The 
usual prayer to the gods is for wealth. Bayi must have 
included all valuable things, the possession of which would 
advauce the material interests of the early men.' Bibhus 
are asked to give that wealth which they possess This 
is said to consist of cattle, food, ]irogcny, dwellings, and 
abundant sustenance." Men glorify fiidra, tluj lord of 
riches, for the siiki* of obUining sons, valiant grandsons 
and rain." Indra is propitiated no tbat the devotees may 
obtain that wealth wliicli comprises cattle, ]ior.ses, and 
food,’^ these lieing the. most important and most valuable 

' i. 73. I ;ii. 21 . «: iii. I, I'*: 
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posso,s.sioii.s. 'J'Jioro stri! also special iisiM of the word rayi 
for valuiihlo tliiiij's. This is helpful iu luidcr- 
staiiiliii'.' the thiii;.'s which were coiisulered to be excep- 
tionally valuahio and tlnwoforo nii>j;ht he idoutified with 
rayi itself. Vlra or hero is one of them Vira of coiirsu 
standiii!' for ti sou who is v.ili;int, otherwise the prayer in 
funeral terms [«)r a lusro would he meaningless, fndra is 
asked to give desirous wealth, tho .sourw! of great power 
and of numerous progeny.' The Alaruis are pixipiliated 
so that th(! praisers may thereby daily enjoy the distin- 
guished allluimee (;onsisting of valiant progeny.* Tho 
Dawns ar«; praycil to for we-tllh, eompnihending ])rogeny.'‘ 
l£orse.s were inelnded in wiralth, and as these formed niu? 
of the most important assets in war and in ndigious cere- 
monies, they are frequently spoken of speeially as wealth 
or rayi. The ^raruts an? asked to hring wealth eomprising 
horses.' Calth.* and fooil have htsui too fn.'qnently 
mentiomsl as ravi. Thus tin? wealth of the earlv .Vrvaus 
consisted of progeny without which flu* tlome.stic wor.shLp 
and the integrity of tlie family would l)e endangered. 
It consisted of hor.sos without which it would l)(f 
impossible to carry on war and all aggre.^sions and defence 
iigninsi the non-.Vryans. Cattle weiv also recognisisl as 
wealth, for without it the main industry, agriculture, 
would he ditUcult, and sustenance of life would he hope- 
lessly reduced. Finally, I'ood was iiicludod, by which of 
course they uudcrstoid agrimiltural prodiiels mainly, 
l)!!eause without this tlie very foundation of the social 
structure, tiie seltlemimt on tin; Indian soil, would he 
destroyed, 'riius it is trui; indeed that tlie conception of 
wealth is the index of the. stale of the society. Tlie 
Aryans had gold, jewids, and ornaments, Imt tho.so are 
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not .spoci'lically iiKuilioiu'd as woalHi. This taot would, 
apart from all other j)roors, lo show that the system of 
exchange was not prevalent to any large exltnit, sf) that 
conversion of stock was noi contemplaled in tin; (compu- 
tation of one’s wealth, and that Hue aggregate stoi;k of 
the most usoFiil things was rocognis(Ml as such. I’his is 
so, not because gold was, volume for volume, less valued 
than cattle or horses or food, hut hecaiisic gold could not, 
ill times of stress, satisfy th-ise immediatts needs of food 
and protection which, in a primitive rac*^, naturally loom- 
ed largo owing to the lude of wliat Marshall would evil I 
the “ teleseopic faculty'’ of the mind in looking to, and 
making provisions for, the future. 

In India hcsidcs cat t It', progeny, horses and food there 
was another element whieli must ho 

IVivafo ju-'iji.MTv. . , . , . . , 

recogiust'd a^ iiiiporraiit. I lus is tim 
right to laud, 'rim idiva of private property is the last 
thing that a people (hnadop, hee.iusi^ it is directly the 
outcome of a series of ahstraet id«i:is. I'irsl there must 
be the idea of ]K)ssj?ssion. Ft must he l)as(*d on tlu^ con- 
ception of sonit^ ahstraet right lias(.‘;l on pn'seription, 
which would ('Oiidtcniii any intruder who lamn'is in hy the 
same right to '^•:|u-il and appropriate as the original man. 
This possession would thus d(n'elo|» into and conlirm 
owiKU’sliip. This is to.) nmcli for a eonimnnity which is 
just emerging out el; a uenvidie state and which, in the 
begiiiiiLiig, finds ample land for appropriation without any 
occasion for disputtc. In (rrecjce and iionu' this concisp- 
tion of ownership of land devadopud very early. Ihit 
that is due to the pacnliar heliefs of tlciir religion which 
domiiiatod their whohe being. Ancestors had to he wor- 
shipped .sep.aratcly becans:?- they could not accept libations 
at the hands of one wdio was not of flitn'r blood. His 
prosfMice would disturb llieir rest. 'Flins the family 
worships were separated irom one another. 'Flic tombs 
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also lia<i, for tho samo reasons, boon separated at an 
oarly staire. 'L'liis spirit of oxclusion naturally led to the 
belief that the family tomb must be m'uII delined and l)c 
possessed by the family only. 'I'hits one Wiis excluded 
from the others. So that, in Greece and Home all tho 
intervening stago.s of abstract theory of rights and posses- 
sion wero stopped over by tlunr peculiar reli.!>:ious beliefs. 
This is further confirmed by the fact that, whereiis the 
regular indHpoinlont growth of ownership, being based on 
tho individuars rights to the property, makes it dispos- 
able at his will, the ancient <‘rraM;o- Homan property 
l)elonging to the family gods on whose behalf the 
family or its repn'sentativo, the paler, wjis merely 
the trustee, Wiis iualionable and indivisible ; paters came 
and went but tln^ corpomtion, tin; family including 
the dead ancestors, the living mcimbers and fhose who 
would be born or .adopted info if, remained intact. 
Destruction of the fainilv onlv would lead to the alienation 

* ‘ v 

of its land. 

Among the 'I'outons, on fhe contrary, this religioius 
belief did not prevail. Tiny, in ibeir seitlement uii land, 
held it :is belonging i.'(inally to .*ill tin; .social nnit.s which 
were families. They did not and could net consider a 
dispLaceraont from a settlement .-is sacrilegious, the only 
resentment wtis that which arose out of defeat. In all 
Teutonic si^fllements the communal ‘ mark ’ was the basis 
of the organi.satinu of the village community. Tho laud 
was theoretically shared by ail with a triiKirtite division 
into culturahle land, mitadow land and waste ; hut no 
family could point to any iKirl-icular plot of land wliioh 
belonged to it perniunently. £l had only a share, the 
strips being distributed anew every year. In such 
circumstances (he rights of ownership, in the case of 
Teutons, of the family, could not develop so long as tho 
pressure of population and iuiprovemenls in agriculture 
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(lid not bring in iiitensiv(i ciiltiuH! of th« soil. With 
intensive cnltiiro it would be discovurcfd iliat I'ui annual 
redistribution of strips would lead to the abandonmout by 
the cultivating fuinily of whatever iinprovuments it might 
have made in llic Ituul. Thcrtd'orc self-iiitcrost would 
generatfs solicitation for tin*- same piece of land. Thus 
family ownership of land was established in llritain. Dut 
they had not us yet reached the further stage of individual 
ownership. This was not an indigenous growth but a 
foreign engrafting. Tlu^ Normans brought the feudal 
idea of individual ownership and William madeitsubordi* 
natu to the ultimate authority of the king. The work 
was not difllcult of achievement since Homan and Con- 
tinental ideas were already 1*0100111(111^4 lilnglish society 
and English institutions through the pn^aching of the 
Christian Church. 

In India conditions were ditlenmt. The elements of 
religious beliefs with which tin* Aryans separated from 
the Asiatic home were worship of 1 he dead ancestors and 
worship of the gods of physical forecs. The inlliience of 
the new onrironincni wrought its work and brought 
alnnit, in the earliest stages, the ])redominancc of the 
former in Gi'uec'o and Homo and of the latter in India. 
Indra and Agni, Vanina, tlieAIarnts, Ushas, the Ashwins, 
and all the Vishwnidevas wen* deities prevsiding over some 
natural phenomena. It is not within otir scope to trace 
this development ill the changed environineiit. But wo 
recognise the fact as (‘stahlishcd in the llig Veda itself. 
The bifurcation of the original religion scorns to have 
been complete, ^lost of the illustrations drawn by ■|'’u,stol 
de Coiilanges' from India in his comparisons of Grcco* 
Homan and Indian institutions arc drawn from the Ltiws 
of Mann, a raiieli later work in India. Latter-day India 
did develop her raligion of ancestor u'orship ; that was 

• Tlio \iu;ient City. 
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in tlio Pauranic age ; but in the llig Veda Angirasas and 
the pitris are not gods of the first rank. 

Tims it is clear that the peculLor religious beliefs of 
the Aryans which developed exceptionally in Greece aiid 
Jloine and which, by their ideas of exclusiveness, brought 
on the institution of privah* property in land, were not 
the cause of private property in India. Nor can we say 
that anything like the Norman invasion and Christian 
Chur(!h aecelera((Ml the growth of private ownership of 
knd in India as they did in Teutonic Hritain. To what 
then is tins early growth of private property due ? The 
explanation must he juore or less a theory since we can- 
not coiTohovale it by r(d’erring to any texts previous to 
the llig N’eda, and iji the Jlig Veda private property is 
so easily acei'pied (hat it shows only the earlier cstahlish- 
nient of the iiisiiliition in all its <x)tnpleteness. Yet we 
think the only ii'asonahle and probable c.vplanation lies 
in econoiuie causes. If the Malthusian principle of 
popidaiioii he eomhined with the Iticardiau principle of 
intensive cultivation of the soil, the .same results would 
follow ns in India. Tin; .Vryans in India found a soil 
Avhich Avas more fovtih) .and le.ss trying for thoni to live 
in. Tli(! exlrenu' cold w.-is not thenj nor woro there 
present the enervating olTeets wliieh are said to he the 
cur.se of India south of the J'unjab. The lirst settlement 
w.as olle(;ted by extirpating or displacing the non- Aryans. 
'I’he land fell to the Aryans. 'I'he cultivation yielded 
fruits iM'Voud all tlieir piajvious experience. The spirit 
of ndv('nture, which is the hackliono of a comiuering race, 
eomhined with .■il)und.ance of food and .a bracing climate, 
would givi‘ tlie gre.atest impetU' to multiplication of the 
race. None of the l\Tallhusian checks, either positive 
or preventive, excej)t war, could have prevailed at that 
time. The fertile soil gave produce in abundance, so 
much so that its limits could never have been reached, 
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at that early .stage, by the increase of population. All 
these causes would combine to accelerate the growth of 
population. Tlie recundity of a race grows and Ixsconios 
part of it, just as any other .social or moral characteristic. 
Thus the Aryans began to grow in number. At the same 
time they were limited, as to further t(>rritorial expansion, 
on all sides by the mountains, the .sea or tlu^ non-Aryans 
who were an svetive [woplc. Tlie oiitticity to multiply grew, 
whereas the e.xtent: of the territory could not be so increas- 
ed. So, in time there was felt the pix'ssure of population ; 
and the people had to take i-ecoursc to less fertile lands and 
to the intensive eultun'of the soil. AVilh time this pressure 
incrcastMl continuously, leading to adventures by sea and 
further expaii.siou towards the .•ioutli. It will be interest- 
ing to rememlier that exactly the same conditions led to 
the Teutonic ditlleulties in (lerinany when, Isung hemmed 
in by the |)owerful Homan armies on the south and the 
west, the Teutons had to force their way into the sea and 
settle in Norway, Kilgland and Iceland. In India the 
Aryan culture of the linuj of the llig Vcila Mas much 
superior to that of the Teutons in Frisia. The arts and 
crafts, the methods of agricultiin? and Marfai-e, the oon- 
structioii of the chariot, the how and armu', and houses, 
all point to till". Simultaneously they point to soiiietliing 
else. Agrieulture or house huihling could not liave 
developed so iiiiich during the nomadic state nor could 
the arts of navigation be developed n’itlioiit a sea. The 
assumptiou is irresistible that the Aryans had lived in 
India for a considerahh* periotl before the composition of 
the Vedic hymns. If .so, that eonfirins our theory of 
private property. Originally thei*B naa no economic 
pressure of population and no need of intensive imlturc. 
But M'ith time this grew, and M'ith intensive culture the 
ownership of land was gradually evolved. 'I’he rapidity 
of development along this line u-ould exactly correspond 
4 
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to the severity of tlie pressure of po])u]alieii within, aud 
tliat of the noii-Aryans without, the Aryan settlement. 
It w'as only intensified by the develofiinent in agriculture 
failin;' to kee]) pace with the tremendous incimse of 
population. To economise the energy of the race and to 
give it stimulus, tlie land had to l)e made the suliject of 
private property, so that the certainty of etfeets would 
lead to the greatest improvements of agricultiii’e that 
were possible with the known methods. Of course all 
these arguments did not appear to them. They Avere 
impelled by economic needs and adapted themselves to 
the changing environment. In doing so they gradually 
slip])ed I'rom the state of coinmiinal ownership, if oAvner- 
ship at all was thens to the state of family ownership, or, 
more properly, as aa'c have already shown under Village 
Gommunity, to that of individual ownership, the head of 
the family being the r<‘al oniier. This process of dis- 
iutegration with respect to the owneiship of land must 
have had its ndlex on other social ideas. Thus AA'e iind 
the son not a slave of the father, as in (ireece and Home, 
whore he could he sold and Avlnwe, in the beginning, he 
could hold no separate pTOperty. In the llig Veda Ave 
cannot discoA-er a single i)a.ssagt? Avhich would relegate to 
the sou such a disreputable conditiou. Yet the Grmco- 
Homan idi^a of the iiece.ssity of the .son for the conliniiaiKM; 
of the family was niaintaiiied. The son’s position thus 
was much hotter here than in the west. I n all this Ave 
find traces of the working of the uUni of ownerahip dis- 
solving into many and attaching to the individual. 

In sucli a state* of .soeiety the land, the pi*oporty, AA'onld 
he recognised as part of the wealth of the individual. 
Wc have nhundant evidence of this in the Itig Viala. 
llekiias meant iiilu'fited properly or propiwty in genoml ; 
and it occurs many times in the llig Veda.' 
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CHAPTER M 

Polity 

Tlu‘ polity of tlio Tiido-Ai'yaiis. like tlieir loinily, is 
not H now tliiii!' lo tho nioilorn ivorld. As already noticed, 
the nature of tlio a'leenit Orook. Rntnan and Teutonic 
organisations li-'.s he-'n so strikingly similar that the 
.soieiu!*' of Comparati\'o Politics has hcen able to establish, 
almost beyond doubt, tin; •'rowth oC the elements in the 
Asiatic hoim$ of the Aryans. We have alremly seen that 
the Kshatriya or the iii'htiii!' class had "rown in the 
period of the lliaj Veda. Its position was very high 
indeed, and as we shall presmitly see its occupation was 
pretty hard. The Rrahmanas, as a prii^stly class, also 
came (o he difl'erenti.atod. There may have been c.vccp- 
tions but that dots not ritiatt: the niiUii theory. Puro- 
hitas were mainly reurnititil from their class, so tliat 
natioiiitl or domt.'stic, the .Vryan had already eunfided his 
spiritual progress lo the keeping of the Rrahmanas. In 
other words, mivliatioii was the first, as mediation is the 
last woril of lliiidn spiritual growth so far as that is lo 
ho atlaincd through the formal rites enjoined hy the 
Shaatras. The position (?annot, indeed, he properly con- 
templated from th(! modtn‘11 viewpoint of philosophic 
abstratitioii. The Rrahmanas, as their name implies, were 
in reality tlie depository of llie knowledge of Rmbma. 
It would be contradictory to liistnrical science to say, 
as Ims been suggested hy some very high authorities, that 
the whole institution originated in, or was based upon, 
an attompt on th<! part of the Rrahman oligarchy to 
captim* the highest posts of authority in social life by 
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eiislHving, and appeal! np; to, the spiritual aspect — the 
most easily movod one -of human lil'e. 

The third class w>is (lie agricultural people, prac* 
ticaliy the whole population being in* 
^ cliuh'd under this. ()( course there are 
passages in the llig Vi'da' where it is doubtful what 
eacmdly is the id(5a conv<iye<l by the w'ord Vis. The 
most consistent meaning ejin be gathered only by inter* 
prefiiig it ns settlement or dwelling. 'L'liis also would bo 
the etymological meaning. It may have been an after* 
growth or it may have been a simultaneous use of the 
term, but it has l)oon lused^ for subjects of the king. In 
another passage' the subjects willingly jNiy homage to 
the prince. Mention is miule of subjects choosing a king 
and yet they are spoken of as smitten with fear.* Tndra 
is propitiated in another pjissago* to render the subject 
people |Myor of ta.Yes. Klsewhero tlu‘ same word has 
been used for p(;ople in general." in all these cases, it 
may be iiot<;d, Vis signilles the people, eitbor general or 
us subjects, but not a settlement. The wonl has again 
been used in connection with tluj Arya people.’ In an 
obsciiri! pjiss^igo" it seems to mean people in conjunction 
with the divine. \\’'ith Dasa the wonl is similarly used.' 
A significant use of the word is found in the Eig Veda" 
where it m(»uis peoph; and is clearly dilTerentiated from 
all men (Jana), as well as .sons, kinsmen and descendants, 
Tire opponents of the clan theory have discovered in this 
the demolition of the theory inasmuch a.s in that case Vis 
would liave included descendants. The adherents of the 
theory equally urge that the distinction between Jana, 
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the coininoii people, and Vis, one's own people, contains 
the of the theory. Vis heini; all of the same ^otra 
or clan. Sometimt's it seems, ainonp; those obsessed with 
a theory, tliat the less the materials to bo drawn upon the 
greater is the vigour with whiuh their cause is urged. 
Even the brilliant L'ustel do (!oulangos' has not been 
able to escape from this defect. Tiie fact in connection 
with our point is that from this single ]nissagc it is not at 
all possible to argue either for or :igainst the theory 
of clan. The aliove pmsage ivad with another* ns 
meagre as itself has furnishfrd a second series of 
arguments in favour of the theory. A. Imttlc cry is 
mentioned here as Vmm-rwm. This is interpreted to 
signify that tho army was divided into hosts after the 
different clans. It is not at all improhable but wc are 
bound to say that, when wc do so, wo traverse by 
imagination and not by proved historical fact. .Uldition- 
al colour is lent to this tlmory by another rcifoTence* to 
l)attle a.s ^'isoyudhm■lh. It is evident that the whole 
ai^umeut, either in favour of the theory or against it, 
hangs upon the exact lueaning of Vis, which has so 
many significations that, it s<'ems ho])e)oss to attempt to 
bring them out with any degree of certainty. Einally, 
there Is another use of Vis* when* it is contrastod with 
botli Griha (house) and .Tana (all men). Tlie only point 
that st.ands out clearly in the midst of ail these divergent 
meanings of the word is that tiiei'e was tho bulk of the 
people, mostly agricultural, who were never confused 
with, iind wci'c, therefore, distinct from, the Ksbatriya 
and the lirahmaiia. 

There was, mon?over, another class of people, tho 
MarpR slaves, whose position, as gathered from 

the later Samhitas, was similar to tliatof 

' Tho AncifMit City; tho Origin uf Prtiportr hi Laiiil. 
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the serfs in Kn^bniH just nftortlie Norman conquest, Unsa 
is used for llir non-Aryans as also Dasya. But Dasa 
equally refei’s lo slaves who wow* under the control of 
the Aryaas. 'I'lio fact, perhaps, is that some of tho con* 
(juered people wen* slain, others not exactly conqiiered 
were allowed to live independently while the prisoners 
of war who escjqa'd desith w<m’<j eonvorted into slaves, 
fn a very early pas.sji'je' the deity is asked to iyiv(*, amoufl* 
other things. tw)opsol‘ slaves This would not h(» a boon 
but a curso if it is interpreted to mean a body hostile to 
the Aryan. 'I'he woi'shippor in another pjissasje* alludes 
to diliujent servic’o like a slave. Dasa as slave is referred 
to again in the eighth Alandala.’ The possession of slaves 
is compirod to that of numerous cattle, th(«y lieing liable 
to be given away for the enjoyment of the donee?.* \4 \ 
Those thr*n are the dilfewmt classes who were reeog- 
nised within the pah* of .Aryan polity. 'Phe King and 
th(j royal household will be treated seiwirately. But 
before that we should know something about the mass 
of non-Aryans who are csdled Dasa or Dasyu. .\ .series 
of questions naturally arises as to their historic position, 
the princi{Kil ])uints of their dilTei'cncc? from the Aryans, 
then* organisatioii and mode of lifi?, their wealth and 
their civilisation. 

'I’hose aborigines are repeatedly rcf(n*w.?d to in the Rig 
Veda either as Dasvu or as Das«i. There 

Tlie in * 11 . A rv sins. ^ ' 

are other meanings of these two words, 
hut we shall take only t.hose passages whpi*H the words 
mean non-Aryans or aborigines. Tin? oarliest reference 
in t.he Rig Veda alludes to the Dasyus as contrasted with 
the Aryas.^ Tndra again attacKS and slays with his 
thunderbolt the Da.syus and the Siniyus.' That the 
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Daayas and tlio SiniyuM winu; ixit Aryans is curtain, Init 
the duiiht runiaiiis whether Dasyns and Siiuvus I'etur to 

a a 

dilfumiit rl-is'i(<s ainoii" the al)(iri"iiios. This cannot, at 
this distant dat<J, Im* ascc^rtaiiied. 'Phu next |Missti!^' on 
the point speaks of the tliunderlmlt armed with which 
Indra sjoes on destroyiiii; tlic citi“s (»r the Dasyus, dtmh 
pHrah. This reference to their cities is signifiisinl. 'Phis 
shows tliat the Dasyus were not nncivilisud altogether, 
blit lived in or^anisi'd liands and settled on territories 
perliaps of their own cli'ai-inu;. Kveii if piirah he used 
Cor villages or liamlels, this proves llie Dasyus’ civilised 
life. They were not livinij in caves, as is suggested hy 
some from inuagru I'ofereintcs, whieh most probably' 
described their condition after their defeat at the 
hands of the Aryans.- Further on, in the same 
hook’* Asliwins are said to la* destroying the Dasyn. 
Again Indra has lid o))en the light to the Arya 
by crushing N'rita, the spider-like son of Danu. The 
hymn ^ sings on: the Da.syn has been set aside. The 
ne.Yt sloka ’ honours lhuK<> men who surpass all their 
rivals as the .Vry.is surpass the Dasyus. Vrom this it is 
evident that the .Vryans were in earnest eonipctitiou with 
the Dasyus in the struggle and were wimiiiig almost 
everywhere. The liymn is horn of coiilidencc when Iiidra 
is again praised for having destroyed the Da,syus, thus 
pruteetiiig I'ontom." Inamisidol seeptical dis- 

trust Rishi Rharadwiija iiuo-^tioiis the attriimte and 
power of Indra, hut only after reciting Indra’s feat of 
quickly humbling the Dasyus.' Agni is called on to 
expel the Dasyus from the dwelling. ' This may lie a 
reference loan inroa:! liy the non-.Vryans within <an Aryan 
settlement. 'Phe deity later on, in self-praise, recounts 

’ Si'c- l.TiiT, l.-ivillriiniiiii uF iln* alnirlt'iiu'^. ' t, Il7. 'Jl. 
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hia exploits and says tluit he has iiul ^iven the tunm of 
the Aryas to the Uaayua.' 

The main difference betweii the Dasyu and tlie Aryan 
must have l)een one of religion. In fhc early stipes of a 
nation’s gi'owth, particularly those of the Aryans, their 
religious notions pervade their whole l)eing. Gods being 
thrust into every successful act as its cause and the belief 
being universal that the iN'rfurniance of religious rites, 
according to certain fixed unalterable rules only, would 
please tlie gods, the natural consequence is that the race 
continually fights against aliens even when there may not 
he any necessity for it Caution is required that the rites, 
etc., are not contamiiiat(xl by even an unconscious ad- 
mixture of ItarlNirian custom. 'L'lic history of the Greeks ' 
and Romans'' abundantly proves this and there is no 
reason to suppose^ tluit things were otherwise in the case 
of the Indo-Aryans. In the ilig Veda the non-Aryans 
are repeatedly spoken of in derogation as to their religi- 
ous rites, which differed from those of the Aryans. Thus 
the Dasyus are called npmta, i.c., without ordinances 
(religious riti^s) and the prayer is to compel them to 
submit to the performer of sacrifices (the Aryan). * The 
avraia .Dasyu is in another [Kissage '' asked to lie con- 
sumed by the deity, as a wooden vessel is burnt by fire. 
The triumphant worshipper of the deity seeks again to 
sliame the arrata, Avho has no oliservances." The same 
note of triumph forms the strains of another verse.’ The 
Dasyu has been described elsewhere " as impious, perhaps 
meaning Avithout devotion {nbmhmam). A severe verse 
occurs in the Rig Veda” in which the Dasyu is called 
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a-najyn (witlioiit .sacriUcu), iiti'Ulhrn-r.iwh and other nn> 
charitable names, and the main cause of offence on the 
part of the Dasyii seems to be that he dues not perform 
sacrifices after the Aryan method. Parvahi is asked to 
hurl the Dasyii down to the .stern smiter,' r.lz.y death, the 
Dasyn who follows other and strange rites (//«//« prnla), 
who is not a hnman ])oin^. or, it may mean, who is the 
enemy of man {anmnmhmu), who does not offer sacrifices 
to the ^ds {ti-jmjmu) and finally who is not solicitous 
about the gods 'Phe Dasyn is always spoken of 

as a-karman, without religious rites.- 

Somu have cast doubts its to the historicity of the 
Dasyus, they being only a mythological race. Although 
many of the above passages are liable to this intei'preta* 
tion, others admittedly are not so. 1'hey are described in 
one passage’* as huoh {fniamdaai/itu amnmh). Sayana- 
iwsbarya explains aiHtxn as tiMi/a mlii/am and nut/n, he says, 
stands for mhdtmi, so that the moaning would he voiceless, 
i.e.y speaking a tongue not understood by the Aryans. 
The later use of the word mlochchha (root mlechchh, to 
speak rudely) with riffcrence to Isu'lMiriaus would support 
this view. Sayana is a great authority hut his meaning 
here .seems .somewluit farfetched. The more natural 
meaning of Muller is noseless (a=iion, nasa=nose) in 
contrast to the prominent nose of the Aryans. In any 
case this verso road with the other cited above goes to 
prove that Dasyn is not merely a superhuman being 
or a myth but a person having physical features coming 
directly in contact with the Aryans as rival and enemy, 
and capable of being destroyed by them. 

Another woM that lias also lieirn used in the same 
sense occurs more frequently in the Rig Veda. But this 
word has also been used to mean so many other things 
that the unwary is apt to be confounded. We are not 
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here concerned with the rnriona uses of the term and 
HO shall take up directly only those passages where Dasa 
does surely mean human lieings. Indra, the suMuer of all 
the forinidablc, the lord, eondiicts tlie Dasa at his 
pleasure.' indra again i.H said to have rendered human 
enemies, whether Dasa or Arya, easy to lie overcome.’' 
This passage shows that the Aryan used to fight even 
among thumselves, so that hy this time they must have 
been well settled in the huid to atford to have mutual 
warfare. The same idea is conveyed when Indra, the 
hero, is praised as having destroyed lioth classes of 
enemies, Dasa and Arya adversaries.''' Again, the ex< 
prossion hnto' erUrnui/arifti halo doftnni must mean, 
in spite of the neuter gender used, Aryas and Dosas, 
the interpretation lieing ari/aih and (Inftaih kritani, 
i.e., things done by them severally.' Indra and Varuna 
are jointly invoked t.o destroy the gods’ enemies, 
whether Dasiis or Aryas.^ The worshippers hope further 
that, with the aid of Indra, they may overcome and 
destroy in battle all those who propose to assail them, 
whether they may be Dasas, yXryas or enemies of the 
gods." Agni is praised for having defeated the strong 
men, Dasas and Vritras, like a resolute warrior over* 
coming those who are desirous of battle.’ With Manyu 
as an ally the worshippers e.xpre.ss their confidence of 
overcoming the Dasa and the Arya." 

The non -Aryans po.sscssed cities or forts (purah may 
be interpreted either ways). Indra is said to have gone 
on destroying the Dasi purah.® The word purah may 
have meant fort, for in one passage'* we find it described 
as ayasih, made of iron or, at least, of metal (ayas 
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meaning metal). The combined clFort of Indrn and Aj^ni 
is the subject of another verse ' which goes to overthrow 
ninety strongholds (purah), ruled over by the Dasaik. 
daaapatuih piirah. Indra’s prowess is proclaimed tigain,’ 
where, exhilarated by the soma juice, he demolished the 
cities of the Dasas. In one passage '* the expression Dasir 
visah has led to the supposition that the non-Aryans also 
had their clan oi^anisation. Wo have already discussed 
it and have only to say that this and the succeeding 
references prove conclusively that whatever may l)e the 
meaning of Vis in these psissages, whether clan or people 
unrelated, the organisation on this point was the same 
among tlie Aryas and the Anaryas, since the same word 
is used iu the case of both. The expression mo dadrakri- 
noraptuMihmt-ah * is also similarly interproted :i8 meaning 
clan. Visah hero Inis been usually tmnslated l)y prajah, 
people or subject. Akrino means karinahinah, 
without religious rites or functions. Ain^iishastah means 
garhita, vicious. The exprossiou is interpreted by 
earlier foreign authorities as referring to servile classes, 
slaves ratlier than free non- Aryans. Jlut as the slaves 
were only those non- Aryans who werct retluced in war the 
expression should also lie isjually applicsible I .0 the non- 
slave Dasas, even if in this |)articuhir paassige the shives 
only arc meant. 'I'he word Vis hjis Iwon interprek'd also 
as standing for clan. In a third passage ■’ mhwa abhii/iyo 
Bia/iuchir imjayo vhho ora tor 'mlusih, explained by Sayaiia 
as Buthttchih aiirratiui nartamnntih; would show that 
the Aryas were surrounded on all hands by the non- 
Aryans. Thus here Dasji cjiniiot be rondered as the servile 
classes as is done by Wilsou and Colohrooke. The usual 
light over Vis is foiiud here as well. 
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Another (listingui»hiug feHture of the uon-Aryans 
seems to 1)e their filHek skin, ki'ishva tcavh. ludra 
punishes the aggressors by tearing olf the black skin.' 
This seems to refer to Haying alive. Tlie theory of black 
akin as a distinguishing feature is not vitiated by con- 
necting with this pa.ssagc, as has Imscii done by some, the 
legendary asura named Krishna, the; black, advancing 
with ten thousand followers to the lianks of the Ansumati 
river, where he is stiid to have committed fearful devasta- 
tion until Indra, with the Marutas, was sent against him 
by Vrihaspati, when he wtis defeated by Indra and his 
skin stripped. The black skin is also refeiTed to in a 
later pa.ssagc of the Rig Veda.' 

From the a)H)ve description of tlie aborigines wc can 
fairly expect tliat a people, with such organisations, with 
cities or forts, knowing the use of iron or metal (ayas), 
should be prosperous materially. There are in fact some 
references to their W(!alth and llu^se, though few in 
number, are scattered throughout tin* whole of the Rig 
Veda. The earliest mention '' of their wealth is made 
when tlie deity is asktxl to slay every one of them and 
liestow upon tin; worshippers the uealth belonging to 
them, so that hero the amount of wealth, whatever it 
might consist of, is coveted by the .-kryas. If, as we liave 
reason to lielicvc, tin; condition of the Aryan at this time 
was one of material piosperity we arc hound to say tliat 
the wealth of the iioii-Aryaiis also must have been very 
great, otherwise the woi'sbippcrs could have asked for 
the destruction of the troublesome foes hut would not have 
coveted their wealth. In anothiw passage ' the deity is said 
to liave carried olf the wejutb of one of (lie aboriginal 
chiefs, after demolishing his cities. Again Indra is asked 
to cut off the f«)(!s as ail old pruiicr cuts off the protruding 
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branch of a creeper and hiiinble lli«> Uasa so lliat tin: 
worshippers may divide his acuiimiilated treasure.' 'Plx 
passage is sit'uiiivant sis a proof of the Diisa’s wealth. 
The prayer is not so inucli for tlie destructioii of the 
Dasa, hut for his liiiiniliation, so that pfilpahly the 
object is his wealth, which is said to he accumulated. 
All this strongly suggests that the weaKh of the Dasa 
was very great indeed. 

So, we see that the aborigines of the Vtalic age were 
also a progressive race or a comhination of many races, 
that the contest with the .Vryas was a severe one and tliaf- 
they possessed wealth and luul cities or forts, in one case 
spoken of as made of <uim. But there are certain other 
passages which prove that the iion-.Vryaus were dwellers 
of mountain eaves, etc., so that their civilisation cannot 
be said to have advauceil miudi. Here clearly there is a 
conAict between two sets of evidences. Two e.vplanatiojis 
seem justiAed. both of which may Im.) true in diitereiit 
localities. There may hav»? been difl'enmt r.-icos among 
the uon-.Viyans themselves, some viwy iulvaucod, others 
less so. 'I’Jie former may have l)c<m coii(|uerors themselves 
and the riders of the soil, jis ihc .Vryaiis were after sup- 
planting them. The second e.vplanatioii is that the 
dwellers in the cavi's were the civilised iiou-.Vryaiis seek- 
ing refuge in iiatuml fastnesses after their eities or 
habitats luwl lieen destroy wl or oecupieil hy the advanc- 
ing Aryans. Uotli < he.se stami to have hi.Hiii going on, 
other^visc the references to the ucaltli, power ami civili- 
sation of the non-Aryans discnsstMl previously become 
iuexplicahle. 'I'he few luissjiges, moreover, that occur in 
the Kig Veibi, all refer to on<; Samhara, a non-Aryan 
chief, and can he easily interpreted as a dislodged chief 
or the son of a previously dislodgeil chief. Tn such a cnsi* 
dwelling in th<? luouiiUiu would lx? natuKd, c.//., Tiidra 
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discoverod Samlvira dwelling in the mountainB tor forty 
years.' 

We now pass on to the study of kingship in the period 

Kinstibii) (Rajan). Tims Praja* 

(Hit! prays to Indra to make him a 
king, knmd mvn f/optm knraiu’ kmid rnjamm* It seems 
on the Avhole to he a historical fact that government 
by the king was the normal polity of the early as 
also of the later Aryans in India. The consolidation of 
the power of the king during the period of 'settlement 
is quite natural, as is shown in the history of the early 
Teutons, the i)ost-Conqucst Jiluglish. 1'he Bretwaldas, 
Heptarchy, also point to tho same fact. The history of 
the Basileus in the esirlicst Greek settlement also 
substantially supports this view'. Thu theoretical argu- 
ment in favour of the gmwth of kingship, in supersession 
of tho clan organisation-s, is very ably pnisented by 
Jenks;' In India also we find that tho same circum- 
stances prevailed. '1'he Aryans, in their march of conquest, 
had to meet, at every turn,' powerful bands of non- 
Aryans equally versed in many •)£ the arts of civilisa- 
tion known to tlm Aryans themselves. Oiiitinuons war 
followed, which must have led, as in the case of the early 
Teutons, to the growth of tho royal power. In 
Continental Europe the king had lo overcome, in England, 
to assimilate the clan organisation with jarring interests 
and based on conjunction by birth rather tliau military 
efficiency. In India these obstacles did not, at any rate, 
exist to the extent that they did in Europe, for we hear 
so little of clans, and of these many allusions are, on 
the whole, not certain. Although there are references 

■ ii, 12. II; 14; vi. 21!, ;V 

• iii, •», 'o. 
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to Aryans lighting Aryans,' yet we are not certain 
whether one clan of Aryans fought with another, or 
merely the pcoplo of one place fought against those of 
another. Nor can we evem suggest, without launching 
ourselves into conjectural absurdities, that these wars 
wore fought for the king either to consolidate or to 
disrupt his powers as conflicting with those of the clan 
units, or clan also we have only the variedly interpreted 
Vis, the war cry, rimm-Fimm, and the word Gotra 
whicli has hopelessly lost its original meaning. Be that 
what it may Lave been, we come across the word Kajan 
which means the king or the person who rules. Whether 
the king was elected or hereditary is another moot point. 
In the hiter Samhita days hereditary kingship seems to 
have been the prevalent institution, reference l)eing made 
to some king ndgning for forty generations. Perhaps 
there was some sort of election as well, which might 
have been confined to the election of the king from the 
members of the royal family. The legend, in the 
Nirukta,' of Devapi and Shantanu which forms the 
subject of one of the later hymns of the Big Veda’ 
refers to the pmctical deposition of the elder brother by 
the younger. But in this case the hereditary line was 
not disturbed and in fact the two brothers were reconciled 
by the subsequent ill-luck of Shantanu, and Bevapi’s 
assumption of the Brahmanic functions forms only an 
exception to the rule of the Brahmana in religious 
ceremonies. Bui one passiige in the Big Veda* is strongly 
suggestive. Varumi (who is merely the divine aspect of 
the king)* L said to he sustained by the uniters of his 


• vi, 28, 2; vi, *1. »: «: vii, (KJ, I ; x, :W. 3. 
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creation. 'I'ho hymn on : like Huhjccts choosing a 
king, they, sniitton witli fear, Ih'd from Vritra. 'ITie 
choici'. of a king liy the peoph' is clearly suggested. But 
the uondilion of friM) choice of the President of the 
United States of America r>r of the I'rench Republic 
could nut have e.\isted. Otherwise why should they he 
smitten with feiu*? In any way that the choice of the 
king was known is certain ; the uncertainty hangs about 
the how and the when of this election. 

If we turn to the duty of the king, we find that this 
may he divided into hvo, ris., his duty in Avar and his 
duty ill times of peace. In connection with the non* 
Aryans we have seen that frequent battles ensued 
between the Aryans and the non-Aryans.' The growth 
of an early king out of the people or out of the priest 
or out of the patriarchs is iindoiihtedly due to aa'hi*. 
'riieretore elficioncy in war, in leading, fighting, organi- 
sing, or in propitiating the gods (in the case of the priest, 
of which there is very great prehahility) nxinired that 
it must lie shown and, in the hoginning, maintained 
by personal prowess in the tiold. So that it is reasonable 
to assume that the chief function of the king in war was 
to lead the army. Specially is this prolmble in view of 
the fact that there was alreiwly the threefold dilferon- 
tiation of society into the Rrahmaiias, the Kshatriyas 
and the Vis. In limes of Avar the only possible function 
of the king could have lieen the leading of the military 
party. Resides these olfensive Av^aix against the non- 
Aryans and hostile Aryans, the king also undertook the 
dofem* against aggression. The praj'er for lieing maile 
the proti'ctor or rather a incnai'ch of men is found in one 
passage in the Rig Veda, kuritf »uim tjopam kamae 
jaaaayn kurid mjanamr 


' ii, ir. 11 i iv.ai, :ii vi, 2C,i;i 
' iii, fi. 
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In {MMioo the king usud to cumiuand thu ohedionoo of 
Uie people. He used to favour the able men' in his 
territory. Another important verse in the Rig Veda* 
says : “ th(^ king abides prosperous in his own abode. The 
earth beat’s fruit fur him at all seasons. His subjects 
willingly pay homage to him.” Sometimes this obe- 
dience or payment was forced.* 

In the later Sutras wo liiul reference to the funolion 
of the king as civil judge but in the Rig Veda there is 
110 such mention. Rut' his function as a criminal judge 
LH hinted at in .some passages. Varuna, the personified 
god representing the king, has spies for the determination 
of what is true from what is false.'' The doers of good 
deeds ar<t favoured, being recompensed ultimately for 
their acts.* The passage is obscure hut cousideiing the 
state of society we may well presume that certain crimi- 
nal jurisdiction attached itself to the king. The spies of 
Varuna arc specifically desired to praise to their master 
the acts of the worshipper.* Yama also speaks of the 
spie.s of gods which wander upon earth and never close 
their eyes.' All these pasa-igos refer to the gods, either 
Varuna specially or to gods in general, but the analogy 
seems to he applicable to the government of the king, 
liatcr on, we shall have occasion to refer to the laws and 
their adinimsiration. Rut how' the king’s function also 
seems partly to he the supervision of the criminal admi- 
nistration. 

The king seems to have lived in a well built palace 
which must have had many elaborate arrangements. In 
one pas.st^'e " it is said that, sovereigns sit down in this 
substantial and elegant hall built with a thousand columns. 


‘ i, 67. 1. 
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VaTuna again is said to have a vast comprehensive dwell- 
ing with a thousand doors.' Vrequcnt reference is made 
to brilliant dress, perhaps, of the king. The earliest 
passage in the Uig Veda ‘ speaks of the gomatarah (i.e,, 
having for their mother the cuw, whence the earth; it 
may mean king) embellishing themselves with ornaments, 
shining resplendent, in their persons, with brilliant decor- 
ations. All those round the son of Chedi are spoken of 
as wearing cuirasses of leather.* The Maruts when 
decked with various ornaments look handsome and are 
compared with kings.' Lastly the king is supposed to 
be the landowner but of this there is no proof what- 
soever in the Rig Yedn, though ample evidence of it is 
found in later literature. 

Another word Smrnj^ also occurs in the Rig Veda 
which may be interpreted as self-ruler or king. But it 
has iu all cases been used in connection with the gods 
and does not seem to require more than this passing 
notice. 

Firaja seems to signify a title of royalty bnt its 
metaphorical use throughout tlie Rig Yeda* does not 
allow us to derive from it any useful knowledge about 
the king. The idea of monarch or sole ruler seems to be 
known in (hat age when the smaller kings among the 
Aryans were perhaps fighting among themselves. The 
fact that even in idea Ekaraja could be conceived sug- 
gests the movement of poUtioil events towards a unity 
under the supervision of the king. In the Rig Veda ' 
in connection with the god Indra, the word is used 
and that only once. But wo may profitably remember 
that even in the dtiys of the so-called Heptarchy the 


^ Tii, 88, 5. 
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English were without a name for the holder of kingship. 
Bretwalda did not convey that nor could cynning serve 
the purpose. This view of the importance of the word 
will be manifest when we undershtod that the Rig Veda 
has already conceived of the superior ruler, the sovereign, 
having power greater than that of the king. Rishi Praja- 
pati refers in a liymn to the univei'sal sovereign, sam>ajV 
The sun again is called sainraj, since he measures the three 
worlds.* Iiulm is also said to hold this position in another 
hymn.* Rishi Bharadwaj tells Tndra that Abhyarvartin, 
the son of Chayamana, is the opulent supreme sovereign, 
stitnraj, and has made presents to the Rishi.* This refer- 
ence is clearly to a king who, at least for the time, was 
the most powerful one and thus wiis entitled to the high 
name. Rut this might have been the effect of the pre- 
sents on the minds of the Rishi. In any ciuc the term 
when applied to man was not an absurdity. The same 
use of it is also found in another verse of Sohhari* where 
he and his people seek the alliance of Trasachisyu for his 
protection. 

The king was indeed a prominent person with regal 
imraphernalia and not merely the lirst among men. It i.s 
not exactly certain whether there was any body of men 
like the Teutonic comitatiis, the personal followers, ndio 
were attached to him in war, plunder and in any new 
settlement. Considering the mcagro references that we 
can o.vpect from the hymns of, the Rig Veda about all such 
matters we are bound to turn to the later period and seek 
for confirmation of any hint in the Rig Veda, as to some 
institution, in the prevailing practice in the later Samhitas. 
Tims only can we form any idea a.s to the household or- 
ganisation of the king. ^ )f cours!» after tiu! king his son 

> iv,2l, 1. 
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must have been the most prominent man there, since 
either he was recognised as the futura king or if the 
system of election was pri^valent he was one of the best 
candidates for kingship. He wiis called Raja-putra.’ To 
the people also, as to the other members of the royal 
household, he was an object of veneration ; and going 
about like princes was different from going about like an 
onlinary man. It is uncoi-tain whether h<‘ used to be 
surrounded by a body of retainers like his royal father, 
but in dress and personal hearing it is only reasonable to 
presume that he followed the king. 

Among the people who formed the personal attendants 

Nobiiitr ™on of high qualities and 

probably of high birth formed the inajo* 
rity. Though nut exactly like the comibitus, still these 
formed a sort of united body following the king, as leaders 
perhaps in limes of war. Most probably tliny were the 
associates of the king in peace as w<dl. They must all 
have been of the Kshatriya class, most probably of the 
royal family and at all times must havi; formed a distinct 
body of men and described by the word Raian which 
otherwise means the king in the liig Veda. Indeixl this 
must have been the class which w'tui in the mind of Rishi 
Narayana when in his famous Riiriisha Sukta he spoke of 
iiajanya as a class coining out of the arms of Puriisha.’* 
The deity Braliiuanaspati is i^ain asked in an earlier verse 
to concentrate his strength and slay foes, being associated 
with the regal attendants.'' The high {losition of the 
Rajan is evident from Rishi Kutsa’s hymn* where the 
adorable Indra and Agrii are said to delight either in his 
own house or iu that of a llrahmami or in that of a Rajan 
uad hrahmani mjani vn. Later on, in tlie Rig Veda the 
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descendant of the ^reat patriarch AngiraW; in his 
invocation to Tndra, says that the \vot‘sln|)pers, i.e., the 
chiefs, may acquire riches.' Then again tin* ni(;diciiial 
plants or hcr1)8 are said (o congregate, for tlw i^xtirpation 
of disease, etc., as the princes of tlie ruling house 
assemble in the field of hatiJe.^ Ilcrre the word is 
used in the plural and from the comparison inside with 
the plants, seems to indicate the equality of their 
position. From this the attempt has iHten made to prove 
that in some casus, instead of the king, all the members 
of the royal family used to rule tegolher and the com- 
parison is made with the 'L'eutonic .setthnnont descrilied 
by Tacitus" w'hcro there is reference to such a case. 
Without denying the probability of such a fact, we consider 
it reasonable to state that the passing n'ference in one 
passage nn4’ does not warrant the presumption of such 
an institution. Zimmer seems to have projected his idea 
about the Teutonic polity into this verse and reads tilings 
too much in advance. 

•t 


.ipart frani these nobles attending the king tlioii! was 


Kctaiiiern iiiiil <lr«- 
pcniiltiiitK, 


a hisly of retainers aiiddi'pendants who 
were of much lower position and perhaps 


of lower hirtli. The word Ibha occurs 


several times in the Rig Veda^ hut the meaning of this 
word has heou so widely interpreted that it would* be 
unsafe to put much reliance on this alone. Sayana, Cor 
example, interprets it to mean “ elephant ” and ho has 
been followed by some othera. Yet proofs, besidtrs this, 
of the king’s retinue are not wanting In (ho lllg Veda. 
The word Vira literally means strong and heroic man. 
This word means most probably in smni' of llie earliest 
passages" the sturdy attmidants nf a king or a chief. 
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Elsewhere* also this interpretation may be put on it. 
Finally the word is used in connection with Taranta^ who 
is called a Yira. But all these may mean merely a heroic 
person or persons and the only thing in favour of the 
interpretation is the later (post- Big Veda) practice of 
having such attendants of the king. 

Besides his retinue the king assuredly had about him 
a body of dependents who are mentioned ropeatedly in the 
Big Veda. Upaati ‘ means a servant who depends upon 
his master but who is not exactly a slave. According to 
l)oth the interpretations* of this passage upaati is a 
servant but it is not exivctly clear from the context 
whether the servant belonged usually to the king or to 
every man of importance. But even if it was so in the 
case of the latter, we can safely assert its existence in the 
case of the king, who must have possessed, in these 
matters of position and authority, what an ordinary non- 
royal mail of importance did. Tiie meaning of another 
word, ali, is very obscure and it is. said that it signifies 
dependents whose position is loirer than that of the Vis, 
prajah or the subjects, but better tlian that of the slaves. 
It occurs frequently in the Big Veda s but its meaning 
in this connection seems to be at least uncertain. Stipa 
simiL-irly has been interpreted to mean the attendant on 
the king’s person, /.<?., the guard of his body. But its 
use in coimoctiou with the gods ' seems to be incompatible 
with his dependent position. 

We have seen previously that there was frequent 

warfare between the Aryans and the 

Tribute. 

jion-Aryjins nn sis among the 

Aryans themselves. We do noi know anything about 
treaties or other international relations such as we hoar 
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of even in the early clays of Egypt {e.y., in the reign of 
Thotines III), Babylonia, Assyria, ctc.‘ In most cases 
war continued till one party was totally criishecl and 
became either slaves or subjects or fled away to the hills 
or other places of natural protection living like King 
Saml)nra.* In most casos the terms of setllerneut were 
fixed at the cessation of hostilities. But there were other 
oases too when the humbled or the weak party used to 
pay tribute to the strong or the victor This might have 
been paid cither for protection or for non-molestation on 
the part of the strong. The word ball has 1)eeii indeed 
freciuently used to signify oiTcrings to gods.’' But hilihrit 
cannot but have meant payment of tribute to the king. 
The mighty Agiii first btifiied the Asuivis who were 
humbled and then made them tributaries (/.c>., paying 
tributes to Nahusha.^ Most unequivocally again the 
dwellers of the Yamuna and the Tritsus got tribute of 
the heads of the horses from the A jas, the Sighrus, the 
Yakshas, after Indm had killed Bheda in battle.^ All 
these are cases of paymeut ot tribute from hostile 
tribes who by reduction in war were com])elk'd to do so. 
But there seems to hare been the practice of such pay- 
ment from a friendly people or from one’.s own subjects 
even. There is one passage only in the llig Veda" but 
it is a very cement proof of the fact. Indra is propitiated 
here to render the people pityers of bali, balihnt. 

Passing now to the other institutions of the Yedio 
polity we meet first of all with Vispati, 
^ word of very various interpretation. 

* For pnady n*f«*rpn(M\ hw IThII’h Anciont Hwtciry of tho N<»ar Eant. Won* 
RQthoritaiive f>iio8 are the hookn of Mnapero, Brcaftted, etc*. 
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Ziiunier interprets it in one passa!j;e ' as the lurd of the 
canton in wiiich lusu the kiiij^dom must have been divided 
into wiUI organised units of smaller dimensions liaviug 
a sort of iud<!|)e!uleiiee resciuhling perhaps the self* 
gov»!rning units oE a modern state. But Zimmer’s theory 
1)ased on the mere mention of the seems to be at 

least indecisive. In anotiier and less ambiguous use" of 
the word it is supposed either to mean the lord of the 
dwelling in which ease he must be taken ns a subordinate 
of the king, iE he had any political function, or to mean 
the king himself, if Vis is translated by praja or subjects. 
It seems thiit the proper interpretation of Vinpati in this 
connection cannot be ascertained unless it is clear whether 
the kingdom of a ruler was big or small. If it was very 
big then th(>se Vi^puth must have luul ]H)litical functions 
and as such their position may be taken to have been 
mure independent than imwc governors of a province 
with proliably the same functions. This assumption is 
reasonable in view of the hiel that in later (hiys " we come 
across Satapati, the lord of a hundred villages, who must 
have bad, ])rimarily political function as an oilicer." 
Moreover without such local units even in the Rig Veda 
period theri* could nut have lx;en any unity within the 
realm of the king. But this may he ui!gatived by the 
suppositions (/) that the kingdoms were small, so that 
the king and the nobles were siiHicicnt to carry on the 
governineiil with perhaps the help of the sptuthah or the 
spy ; or (//) that the gov(‘riunent was not organised 
enough in those early days. But the condition of the 
people, as evideiujed from their system of agriculture, 
arts and ei'afls does not wnrraut the second sup}X)siiion. 
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•tiVoii if such iin or^auisalion was not iK'wssary for 
carrying on the iulininistration in times 

VnijiiiMiti. 1. • 1 

of peace, 1C was certainly necessary in 
times of war. Ami its prevalence in wai* shows that the 
array was not so small as to lie led directly by the nobles 
and tlie king. 'Phis again would naturally presuppose a 
hig state, which necessitated local govei'nors or Thpatis. 

FTowovor, in war even perhaps in migration the Vmja- 
paH nscsl to he attended by the Kntapti»,' Tlie kiilapaa 
were undoubtedly the heads of families so that the heads 
of families used to go to war under the leadership of the 
rntjttpa/i. 'I’he interpndation lias been put on it by 
some according to which the Fmjapofi is idontilied with 
the Graumni, so that the heiulnian of the village was 
attended in war bv the heads of families of the .same 

f 

village. Thus it would lie the same as the division of the 
host according to the division of the curios in tho Itoman 
array of the early days. This interprolation seems to be 
very proliable as it is impossible to deny the significance 
of tho connection Ixitween the Vrajopati and the Knlnpas. 
And who else could be their leader except the Gmnwni 
■ whom Ave find mentioned in the Rig A'cda The other 
interpretation that it means merely a chieftain surrounded 
by the heads of families is literally more correct. Rut the 
question ari.so.s who could bo this chieftain ? The proper 
explanation of this seems to be the identification of the 
Gmmaui Avith tho Vrnjapad in times of wav. It may bo 
remembered, by the AA'ay, that tho AA'ord Vrajapali also 
establishes its connection (in its etymological meaning) 
Avith the house, so that he Avas tho headman someAvhere 
and the fact of his leading tho Kn/ttpaa or tho lieads of 
families olTers the irresistible temptation to identify him 
with the leader of the clan, families of the same stock. 
In such cases the Gramaui was, in ordinary times, the 
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reprcaontativft liisul of the clan. Tluf we have already 
referred to this discussion amon" experts, inidur .Family. 

'I’he most iiniOTrtant and iln; typicjvlly Aryan insti- 
tution was th(‘ Assenihly. In all the 
jiio AssL-miih. Oir,*,, t^uropean Iminchcs of the Aryan 

race the Greeks, (he Homans and (he Teutons, the original 
political elements were the king, the eonncil and the 
asscmhly ' ; out of these have grown the various complex 
institutions of the present day hy the process of, Avhat 
Herbert Siwnocr, would c<'ill, dilTei'entiaiion and inte- 
gration.- Tlio same thw'e eh'inents were jn’ovalent among 
the Indo-Aryans. A^'c have* seen the king and wc have 
also had occasion to know the council whose members the 
rajaiiya, the nohl(>s, must have Iwen. Jhit in this latter 
case thei*e is no ret^onlcd evidejici? to prove that there 
used to he actiuvl delilNwations of Ihese nobles with the 
king. Rtill it would nut he nnreasonahle to presume that 
the king was inlluencod hy the opinions of those who by 
virtue of their birth and military skill surrounded him in 
times of iwaeeand war. In connection with the Assembly 
also w'e shall have occasion to notice the prolisibility of 
such an oligarchical body, which eventually superseded 
the assembly of the p(‘0]de. 

Throughout the whole of the Rig Veda from the 
earliest Mandela down to the l-atest we find very frequent 
references to w'ords meaning assembly. We shall take 
each of these words separately and try to discover the 
exact institution that was meant by its use. FidaUin is 
hy far the most inqiortant word as it occurs so many 
times ill the Rig Veda.'' in all thc.se passages the word 
seems to signify order, not ictual assemblies. These help 
us only so far as wc attempt to argue hy analogy by 
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roferriiig to the olyiuulugiciil niuaining ; hiuI \vu imist not 
be unconscious nbout its uncertainty a-s a word positively 
standing for an assembly. Uul besides these, the word 
VUhfha has l)eou used for jussemhly in thi'ee difl'ei'cnt 
senses, cis., (/) assembly for secular ends, (//) fissembly 
for religious ends and (///) assembly for war. l.'nl'ortu- 
natcly no record of the procedure or the transactions of 
the assembly is found in tlui Itig Veda but the scant 
i-efenmces in ijiiite a large number of verses' scattered 
throughout the Itig Veda contirm the e.vistenet; of such 
institutions for secular pur]M).ses. The business of admin* 
istratiou in those days was not an elalrarale aiVair and we 
cannot (i.vpect that the king with such limited duties 
would l)e performing many ]mblic acts requiring the 
sanction of tin? pt^opk;. I'erhaps those matters only were 
brought before the assembly which nainiriHl the sanction 
or approval of the people because tht'se were not ali'eady 
sanctioned by custom. Such departures could not have 
been very many in number. Hut the frequent occurrence 
of the wal'd for secular purposes suggests that these 
lusseinblies met even when there was no such departure. 
In such cases the runction of the assembly can only be a 
matter of guesswork. The formal meeting would pre- 
suppose a supi'i'ior organisation and siipcu'ior ideas of rules 
and method to wliat we are .justified in asserting from a 
study of the V'cdic civilisation. Nor can it be conlideutly 
asserted that the general Ijody of the subjects was yet 
conversant, or wjis at all interested in being conversant, 
with the alVairs of the slate, heyoiul the protection of 
their hearth and fields. 

'I'he ii.s.soml)ly for religions purjKisos- was evidently 
for worshi])])ing tlie deify ami in this rsspect it is possible 
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to say tliat it iiswl to meet very legukrly, <v/., tlirec times 
a day.' There is also I'cfoFencc of the assembly of the 
deities thciiifwlvcs.' 

TJierc are a few references to the VUIatha for purposes 
of Miir." The Mariits, for example, ai-e said to sport in 
the assembly which evidently met for the demolition of 
tlic intruders or invaders.' Again the Alarirts are found 
propitiated in a Fithfha evidently fissembled to make 
preparations for Avar.‘ 

In one i»issage in the Itig Veda* we find the word 
Samgatl used for an assembly where Tndra, Vayii and 
Hrihospati are invoked to join and thus be favoui'ablo. 

SMa is another important woid, .signifying assembly 
with ■which we often meet in the llig Veda.^ Hut some- 
times it is dillicult to ascertain whether it means the 
assembly or the hall of assembly. The tendency is to 
interpret it as assembly, since wo find Sali/m-Saha* Le., 
eminent in the assembly. In one passage Sabba has been 
used as the hall of dicing.” Hut the general use of the 
word is to denote an assonihly for more .serious matters. 
The actual deliberations must for over remain unknown. 

Only glim2)ses hero and (horo come to us from passing 
raferenees. Koniet lines they assembled fur general cun- 
versation aixmt the ivelfiu’e or use of cows"' nduch were of 
course an imjiorlaiit part of their wealth. Then again 
there u'us an assembly for .social intercourse as when it is 
said " iliat the well horn sacrificerH met in assembly before 
the radiiint fires (the fires here do not refer to the actual 
sacrifices). This jiassage has been further interpreted to 
limit the meaning of Sahlia to an assembly of the well 
horn or the oligarchs of aueion! days, .so that Sablm 
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according to thotje authorities meant more properly tlte 
Council of the Aiyaus ns noticed in the J<!uropenii 
branches. This view of the meauiiig of Sahha is perhaps 
supported by the hymn* of Devatitlti of the Knnwa 
family where it is said that the di!vuLe<!s o[ [ndra being 
by bis grace possessed of horses, of cars, oi; cattle and of 
goodly form, ever supplied with high class food :iiid riches, 
entered an assembly. Further on, the assianhly of priests 
is called Sabha.' Thus in these cases the constituents of 
the as.senihly (Sahha) so far as they havi? hocii expli- 
citly mentioned were all Itrahin.'ins and ^liighiivaii.’S or 
ricli pitrons. So that the practieally missing link of llic 
westorii Council is thus fiirnishiul from 1 In^ Uig A'^cda. 
The Avord of course cannot he limittsl in all cases to such 
an oligarchic association hut, in these passagt^s it sei'ins to 
ho fair to assume that Sahha Avas an assemhiy of the 
aristocratic element, the priests and the iiol)lcs, will) strik- 
ing similarity to the (earliest sitting, in England, of TiOrds, 
spiritual and temporal, llesidcs social iiiti'rcoiu'si^ and 
discussion about coaa’s, etc., a third fund ion is attributed 
to the Sahha from an obscure use of the Avord.'* It is said 
that the purpose was ilelKitc and verbal cunh'si. Of these 
Ave have of course many, miher too many, in ijitcr ages 
hut their evidence in the Rig Wda is at least doubtful. 
It soems probable that sometimus the Avord is lued lo 
mean the lire in the place or Hid hall of the assembly.' 
The sous of Bharat sing of Agni .ns Sahhya .mid places It 
on the most freciueuted (t.c., aa’Iiovc people asscuihlcA) 
hanks of the Drisliadvati, Aj>.nya and Sarswati rivers.* 
.Agui in this couiieclioii is also referred to as being jdaced 
in the midst (of (he house pinbaps) Avlicit! all could 
AA'orship him.*' 
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Sitinili is aiiollK!]' n cml wliich occurs Ti-equciitly in the 
Jli^; V'edi ovcii in the first Maudtik.' It is interpreted 
\ ossemblif ufilie I'tidic Irihe. As such it would be 
of utmost imporlaiicc. But nnfortimatoJy the social 
ori'Huisation of fhe Voili<* aiyc does not warrant tliat 
meaning. In the llig Veda it would be absurd to 
attempt tu I)e positive in llie assertion of this meaning. 
We should not at (lie same time deny the validity of 
such au interpretation ; we are simply without sufficient 
material about either tlio clan or the large co-ordination 
of cL’ius, the tribe. Some authorities, partieiiiarly hudwig,* 
consider that the distinction between Sabha and Sainiti 
was that tlu' former was the as.semhly of the Brahainans 
and .Maghavans'' wliereas in the Samiti the Vis, prajah 
or people, assi'inbled and tlie Brahainans and Magharmis 
wore not excluded Imt emild sit at their option. Aecoixl- 
ing to this view, therefore, tlie tlireefold organisation 
of the Aryans into tlie King, the Council and the 
Assembly was the same in the east as it was in the 
west. But the passages are of nmch less information 
Avith rcg;ird to lhe.se niei? distinctions than we could 
desini. The prohahility is that there was such a distinc- 
tion as in the west, hnt we cannot delinitely say that it 
actually did e.\'ist in l.lie [M>riod of the Rig Veda. 

It seems that the king used to he present in the 
Samiti as this I act is alluded to in more than one passage 
in the Jtig Veda.' But it is not certain nhether he used 
to deliberate there or what was the significance of his 
presence. His position must have commanded very great 
i-ospeel and perhaps his e.vplairilioii or request fell upon 
tlio a.«semh!y like command. Ac .nentiou of dispute is 
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aiiywlioru found and aUhoni'h \yi', (iud it moidioiiod in 
Iho Uig Vedii (not in coiinootion with ilu; Sainiti) that 
the king could Imj deposed' we. cannot allribute that 
function to this assnmhly. 

On a previous occ;isicn we have discussed whether the 
king was hereditary or whefch(!r he was ehwtcal. Here 
we may mention that sonu! autlioriti('s, for example 
Zimmer, attribute to the Samiti the function of electing 
the king. TIusy bas<! their argiiinonts on llislii Durvasa’s 
hymn of which the deity is any inaugurated llaja.- The 
king is consecrated here and is asked to <?onui amongst 
“as” and he stea<ly aiul uiivaei Hating. May all his 
subjects desire him for their king and may t he kingdom 
never fall from him. Thc! wholi* tlieory seems to he 
h'lsed upon the use of the lirst person plural so that 
it is the Samiti or it is on hohalf of I he Samili that 
the Rishi calls on tlu' llaja to Ixt installed in ofllcc. This 
|)oint of view is, liowev<?r, vitiated hy tlu* use of the first 
person singular in tho first half of the vtu’se where the 
Rishi consecrates him. The consecration was undoubtedly 
the work of the pnrohita. 'rhen, is it lair or reasonahle 
to assume that the ne.vt words of welcome wei*o uttered 
by or on behalf of tho assembly ? Or should these be 
taken as utteramsjs of the stnnc person, using tho ])lural 
in honour of thc high position of tlu; priest ? Roth arc 
anomalies. If the fimt is that the purohita used the 
word in self glory why did he. not do it witli reganl to 
tho consecration r Rut it may be said in answer that 
tho conscemtion was in fact a personal act in which ho 
could not speak in the plural ; whereas the king was the 
ruler of all persons and as such might lu; addressed hy 
him in tho plural. This is the only pos.sihle e.\phination 
and this explanation goes in support of the opposite 
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Mihopv (h:ii (lit' jiriiist \v.*is sptsikiii" consciously or iin- 
consf.iouslv on holniir of Mu? assjnnlily. Mut (jven then 
it is very (loiiWI'iil wlicMior wo am entitled to say from 
this OIK? siikla that Ihn kin" was elected hy the Samiti. 
Aflor all it is inaile lo de|MMid upon the peculiar idiom 
in the verso which may have been a mistake. But con- 
suleriii" llie ciri-j'inony of (tonsecration which evidently 
wa.s public and Mic s(*t method of initiatiii" divine propi- 
tiation accDi-diii" lij which the pnrohita speaks, may W'e 
not ho jnsllH(?d in holdin" that the people asscmhlcd, 
althnu"h they did not choose actually, yet hy that cere- 
mony and recital of welcome, practically approved the 
succession of the kiii" r 'I’liis would accord with the 
Teutonic sysleni of approval in as.«f?nihlios hy shouts and 
heatiii" of the .spears against the shield.' But Zimmer’s 
rnrtlior allempt to soe in the Samiti the rule of olisjarchy ' 
sooins lo he unwarranted. Perhajis the choice of the 
kinij hy Mio comitatus or hy the princops is what he 
intends to read in the Vedic polity. 

Tt was recognised that mutual understandiii" and 
concord Averc necessarv for tin* kiim’s siicues.s(>s. The 
Samiti and th(> kin" should act harmoniously, Tlio triumph- 
ant kill" says"; I seize upon your miuds, your pious 
observances, your prowess in war. The hymn of llislii 
Samvana addressiii" (he assembly says : Meet together, 
talk to"eth<?r, h*t your minds approliond alike.' Again 
we liiid: (’emmon Iw I he prayer of this assembly, 
common the acquivemeni, comiiion the purpose, associa- 
ted bo the desire?. 1 repeat for you a common prayer. I 
oiler for you with a common libation." Common Imj your 
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Police. 


intention. Common be your hearts. Cominon be your 
thoughts, so that tliert^ may he a thorough union among 
you.' Ti\ese are tlie last tliree slokns of the last Sukta 
of the Rig Veda. Their vigour, earnestness and dircet- 
ncss must have appealed to the audience when this hymn 

was uhanted in later davs. 

•- 

Turning now to the other parts of the ancient state- 
craft we lind very meagre and olMCure 
references to the police system. The 
word Ugra as it is used in thi‘ BrihadaranYakaUpanishad* 
means technically tin* man in authority from which 3trax 
Miiller renders it into {M)liceman. It occurs in the Rig 
\ eda oiil\ omse where perhitps it does not unvin anything 
Ixjyond iniglity or powerful man. Similarly the word 
Jivagrihha, literally seizing alive, is interpreted as the 
policeman ' Tliis ineaiiing of the word in this passage 
would have been fieceptahle only its a eonlirniation of 
other evidence hut it dtjcs not seem to prove tlie existence 
of policeman by itself even if all allowauee lx; made 
for the word Madhyainasi, mediator or arbiter, used in 
the next vorse." Jlonjover, considering the shite of the 
society where there was no law," and also considering the 
prevalence of the weri'cld’ such douhtful interpretations 
should he rejected. 

The judicial organisatiun was very elaborate in the 
period of the Atharva Veda, in the 
Judiemiorganiution. Veda wt* find Only the MadhtfamtMi* 

who was perhaps a man of influence to whom the dispu- 
ting |jarties voluntarily, il seems, submitted their ease 
for settlement. H<‘ was not an olTicor of the state, and 
most probably the parties u ere under no tnoral obligation 
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even to submit to him. Aucoi'dinj' to some authorities 
the Sabha used to })erfoi'm some judicial I'unulioiis but 
the proceedings ol' this IhxIv are liopelessly Iniyond human 
knowledge. 1.1' it di jierforin that work it would very 
closely resemble the (Jraek Apelln. 

Sapatlui, in later siunhitas, means oath from which it 
is clear that the practice of trial by oath existed in those 
days. The word, however, occurs in tlie llig Veda only 
once, an<l there it means “ curse.”* It may have 
developed its meaning later on, but in the Itig Veda it 
does not moan anything else. On the other hand, there 
is one jnssagu in the llig Vechi- where, though the wrortl 
Sapatha is not used, y«*t a practice is described which, 
taken roundly, is the same thing as an oath. It runs 
thus : May 1 this day die if 1 am a spirit of ill, or if I 
have over injured the life of any man. therefore, as a 
part of the judicial organisation of the time we ctinnot 
say tliat oath was systematically practised. Hut its use 
in the later days and its mention in thcj aljove passage 
make it probable that the system had its genesis in the 
Jtiig Veda. This view will be in conformity Avith Avhat 
we lind later on in couueclion witli the !idmiiiistration 
of justice. The later .society had the t/ntwfffivadiit 
(village judge), the ubhifmutuiu (defendant), Ihe ./mu/W 
(witness) us also ptutsihn (plwiding), Uinyu (order) and 
mpatha as o.ath in judicial proceedings. ‘VVe, hoar also of 
udii'u in the Hig Veda''* where caii'a dci/it should liteAllv 
mean that which should lie paid in compensation. Hiit its 
use as wergeld, as it was in hiwjv days, cannot be (Uxluced 
from this one reference. In an earlier passage’* the ex* 
pression au-tofloi/a is used in connection with llaka. It 
cannot possibly mean anything hut one whose wergeld is 
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one hundred (cows). The word ^aya in later Sanskrit as, 
])orhaps it does in the Ri" Voda. means liability and its 
techni(*.sil nse in Dbarina Sutras or legal texts baa made 
it ‘ legal liability.’ Prom this it secnns that worgeld was 
in practice in those early days. This vicnv is corroborated 
by the oi^anissition of society without sniTicienl criminal 
jurisdiction either of the king or of any central authority. 
Prom the analogy of the Teutonic system* wo know that 
wergehl f)re\aih‘d as the sncc<‘ssor of direct personal 
revenge, an eye for an eye or a tooth for a tooth. In 
Eiiroiw this wurgeld was ])art of the private revenge 
brought about and thus limited by the intorferonct^ of the 
king as the military' leader, l)ecause such revenge always 
tended to weaken the strength of the clans joined together 
under the common lejvder. In later days it was one of 
the most: important, judicial fiinctions of the king to 
assure the people that his might would compel the in- 
jured to accept the wer and the wrongdoer to pay it.* In 
fact this uncertainty of the I’ealisation or acceptance of 
the wer was one of the greatest hindrances to .social pro- 
gress. At. lirst the king was not powerful enough to take 
up the. administration of justice except, perhaj)s, with 
regard to bootless crimes. He had nece.ssarily to depend 
on the clan institutions ; so we may say that the wergeld 
as part of private revimg** pi’ecedes the authority' of the 
king at a time when In* is powerful enough .-vs a military 
leader to stop indiscriminate revenge and also substitute 
the wer or commutation for even blood revenge, but wlien 
he is not sf.rong enough to enforce or direct its actual 
currency. 1 1 is a period of transition when the king is 
only emerging into iniporhiiicc and the host in arms is 
only appraciating, by a(;tual concrete i-esults in the battle- 
field, the disastrous effects of indiscriminate or blood 
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revenge among thomsblveH. The same conditions pre- 
vailed in the ludu-Aryaii society during tlie period of the 
Big Veda. Prom the study of the king and his household 
organisation, the family and the assemhlies, we may he 
certain that he was growing in power. Military necessi- 
ties during the course of the settlement Jii India required 
that the hands of the king should be strengthened as 
much as possible by eliminating the cause of internal 
exhaustion thraugh direct private revenge, if the race 
was to fight its way through iin equally civilised non- 
Aryan settlement. Hut yet we do not find in tlie Big 
Veda much trace of the criminal or civil jurisdiction of 
the king. The fact can only be e.v plained by accepting 
thiit the king was not powerful enough or free enough to 
undertake all this but yet could imforce, by Wivy of 
military discipliiio, the abrogation of direct revenge. 
This explanation seems (o he hTusi.s(il>ie if we look to the 
later Samhita perknl whoii the wer u as enforced by the 
king’s courts. This is tlie natural result of the extensioa 
of the power and authority of the king. Tf our oxplaiia- 
tion^ is correct, wo may see, even from only these two 
references,' that the ner, as coinpiuisatioii for private 
revenge, limiting indiscriminate and blood i-ovenge, did 
exist in the period of tin: Big Veda, and that tills wer 
came under the jurisdiction of Hie king and was assimi- 
lated by the royal courts in later days even as was the 
case in Europe.' 

Another practice of later days which is supposed to 
liave been pro.valiMit during the period of the Big Veda 
is the onleal, iliciia. But it :ieeins that we cannot dis 
cover it in the Rig Veda ai though the attempt has been 
made to interpret two fiassages® as referring to this 
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practice. .Dirghatanuva in the earlier text can liardly be 
construed in this light without doiug violence to the 
language. 

From the above it will lie abundsiiitly clear that the 
judicial organ isalioii did not grow much 
in the period of (he Jlig Veda. If we 
remember at the same- time th:it theft and robbery were 
the only crimes mentioned and M'adltyamasi, the, only 
settlor of disputes, wc should nut i^xpeut that d/iftnm, 
i.e., law developed to any gimt <‘xtent. Yet tho law or 
custom was recognised as is evidunt from tht^ various 
references that are found in Itig Yuda. Kvtm in the iirst 
Maiuhvla' w<! lind d/uiruin or ];i\v being uphold by Yishnu, 
tho preserver. There wore two substantive duties enjoin* 
ed by law. For (‘xainple, tho jiriests werrf to dress soma 
ox, ukshaimm finsuim ainmhunhi - ; the minor gtxls, 
Sadhyiis, wore to sacrifice witli sacrifice. " Intelligent 
people are asked in one hymn' to olfer to the powerful 
Vaish.waiuim precious things with holy rites, and it ends 
by sjkying : let no one violate the eternal hw. In address- 
ing Agni liishi Kata speaks of its being Iirst kindled 
aiOcoi-ding to hkw, pmlhomo- iinillKmii'i;' the self-revolving 
(days). 'L'he eeremonies addressed to tho gixls and the 
laws ol‘ man are muntionod n.s devoted to liidra." Again, 
Agni, the divine purifier, is invoked as favouring tho law 
of the worshippers.' ^litra and Vanin:i are also mentioned 
>18 protecting dhanuu hy their olRce.* 'I’hey are, on 
another occasion, called steady in tlie |ier[ormai)CC of 
their functions acconling to law." Tin* wonl is, perhaps, 
used in the sense of civil law in connection with Madhya- 
masi, the mediator.'" 
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Tli(' oxtict ntifiire ol’ <he lavr at this time is ohscure. 
That it inaant some sot rules or recognised customs, more 
or less \vi(I(;lv known, is certain. Sir Henry Maine’s 
admirable division of law in ifs earliest [)eriod of uncon- 
scious and siunitaneoiis develojnnent is into (*) judgment, 
(ti) customary law, and (Hi) code, it’., authorised 
v«*rsion of (he law as emlxMlied in some declaration 
by the state.' Of isolated judgments bji.sefl on the 
peculiar eiveumstauces of each case, forming ultimately 
pirts of the law. we do not at all hear iu the early 
ages. 'I’hij reeogiiitioii of tfktu'ma as set rules or practices 
which w(!re supposed to he protected hy Vishnu and 
which hound even the gods and the priests is a clear 
proof tlnit the period of isolated 'rhemistes or even of 
Maine’s Dike was long outgrown hy (lie Aryan society 
as it is found in the Itig Veda. This fact is important, 
inasnuieh ns the conception of such order, method and 
harmony as is involved in that of law is the heritage of 
a nation at a very late stage of its tuirly histoiy. Religion 
was, as it was bound to b<\ tin* predominant element, and 
that is why the term tifttmm is used .so often in the 
s<!nse of rules or jwactices directing roligious rites and 
ceremonies. 

As punishment was not within the normal jurisdiction 
either of the king or of the pric.sts (In: ancient law usually 
l;iy down duties to be performed. The puuishnieut, 
where referred to, was left, to the pleasure or displeasiii'e 
of the gods. 

Hut though the law with rcg;ird to civil matters seems 
II to he s(j meagre or so scantily referred 

to, on the contrary civil relations do not 
appear to be so simple. Debts were frequently contracted 
and as frequently repaid. The divine Adityas are called 

* Ath'i'mii Law, C)i. Rro algo Knrly Laiv aud Oustonif 
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the acquitters oF tlie debts of the worshipixn's.' Sayaiia 
ounsiders l•iltaui in tliis couiieclion to bo roai debts. 
Even if the word be metaphorically used, sis is ssiid by 
some, tliat would not vitiate the fsict of the (existence of 
debts in actual life. Varuua is propitiated in oiu! hymn' 
Sind asked to discharge the debts (rinsini) eontrsiuted by 
the worshipper siiid his pri^enitors. lie wishes agsiin 
to be iiulepeiident of another for his livelihood. Just as 
in modern times, the ancient people used to gamble, and 
at dice Iietting seems to 1 m the usiuil euslom, as it is at 
cards' to-day. Here also we tiiid mention of the losing 
dicer being in debt. The gambler (‘ver in fear, anxious 
for wealth, is referred to as going by night to the dwelling 
of othei's (to plunder).'' This piussagt; is signilicaut fi'om 
another point of view. Why should tlu' gambler l)e so 
much distressed and so much in fear, why slu)uld ho he 
so desperate as to eontemplate the.ft, unless thto'e were 
effective means by which the debts could he rmilised ? 
Erom the other slokas of the hymn, it is to be soon that 
he did not care either for his wife, mother or his Imme, 
so that any harm to them would nut have alfeeted him 
much. The punishment must have hivn then eoi])oi':il. 
'I'his would supiiort our theory about private revenge as 
the prevailing custom. He must pay or sulTor punish, 
ment at the liands of the creditor. Perliaps he could be 
reduced to slaveiw as seems to bt? probable from a verse 
where it is mentioned that the Father, mother, brothers 
of the debtor said tliat they <lid not know him 
meogiiise him ns their odative) and Jisked tlio creditor to 
take him away hound, wherever he wi.slual.' In an 
obscure [wissjige® perhajis the punishment is nd'iuTcd to as 
“ held bound in ropes as the tliicf is held for stealing.” 


* vii, 86. 5. 


> n.27,4. 
* ii, 28, 9. 


» X, 34. U). 
* 34. l. 



!Bnt as in modern days punishment is not the only nor 
the prinuipal incentive to the [ulfilraent of a contract, 
80 also it seems to Ije the cas(s in those days. The 
references to debts point to a practically universal 
practice; and irequont default would not be favourable 
to a subsequeiit contraction of debt. In fact we have 
to assume tiiat repayment of debt was as usual as it was 
contracted. In one hymn we actually iind mention of 
such repayment, riiunn gniiuil, which neans “ to pay off a 
debt.”' Attempt lias 1)eeu made to read into this verso 
details tvs to tlie r(>paymeiit of the principal or* the 
interest. But tliat does not seem to be reasonable ; the 
comjuirisoii witli iiearts and boots must be taken as 
merely metapliorical. 
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The latest contril)utioit to tli(? Iiixiiriant wilderness of 
literature whicli has !»ro\vn up aronud our pi'csent subject, 
is Vol. r of a book entitled [mlin, by Abinas 

Chandra Dsis, M.A., ll.L., I^ctiim' in Ancient Indian 
History and Cultui'e, Calcutbi L’niversity. As it was 
understood that Mr. Das intended to make whatever 
(Hipital was misonahly possible out of the Iwlief that a vast 
ganmlfu, or sea, once rolled over the arid territories now 
known as llajputiiiia ; and, as a fact like that certainly 
opens out a luuv Held for thought in eonneetiun with the 
problem of the origin of the .\ryas ; I eagerly looked 
forward for some time to the :\ppcarauce of his book, 
which has now been published by the University. It 
does, indeed, very thoi'oughly and in a must interesting 
matmer, deal with this aspect of the subject : but it also 
contains much more than that, llesides Ixiing a veritable 
store-house of references to literature in general, and 
cspemally to passages in the Jpg-Vuda md other S<mhita8, 
so far as they relate in any way to Iiido- Aryan Mytho- 
logy, Origins, and Culture, if prolws kick into nothing 
less remote than “ (leohtgical time”— ever, apparentlyi 
with the so-called “ Indo-Aryau ” Peoples (Purils, YadQs, 
Tarva^is, Anils, DruliyOs, and so forth) even then standing 
9 
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by in Sapta-Sindhava^ a.s the leading, if not tiie 
only, representatives of GicUked Humanity : and it 
simply evcrwheliUN ns with a more or less marshalled 
array of the most staggering statements, as of fact, the 
most astonndiug inferences, hy way of argument, and 
conclusions regarding the antiquity of “ Indo-Aryan ” 
Hace-and Gullnre-Origias, and the origins of other ethnoi 
and their cultures from the “ Indo- Aryans,” which hjave 
one positively limp and breathless with am;izement 'I'he 
ditHculty of ciitieising such a n'riter somewhat resembles 
tliat wherewitli one woidd probably be confronted if 
called upon to answer the charmingly ingenuous and 
dogmatic utterances of a precociously serious and intel- 
ligent child, who, having learnt how to read, has thus 
been introduced to a new world of knowledge and 
thought, whose wonders, however, it very naturally views 
from the standpoint of its own immature mentality, 
lieing still piously and unshakably convinced of the 
universal and eternal truth of all that its preceptors have 
hitherto taught it. The latter half of the book is devoted 
exclusively to an elaborate and npjNirontly ablo onslaught 
upon the views advanced by the late Mr. Jlal (Jangadhar 
Tilak in his two well-known works. The Orion, or lle- 
^earobes into the .lutiqiiilff of the Vedaa, and The Arclio 
Home in the Vedaa. \7itli what Mr, Das has to say on 
this head I may endeavour to deal later on. 

The spirit in which Mr. Das addresses himstdf to his 
task is admirable. In his Preftwc he says— 

“ I invite in the natiie of Truth candid critiuirini of (lie jioiiiU) 
Ui^^l by me in this work. Ntiie w.ll rejoice more tlian myself if 
they prove, on criticism, to Lo iintoiiable. For, Triitli alono triiimph- 
oth, .and not Unlinlh, as a Vcdic llishi has dwiaretl. I have 
ventured to wite Mils Isiok on the principle that one hyiiotiiesie is 
probably as ^oixl as another, if it can la; siip|iorfnd by facts and argu- 
ments, and afford sonie footl lor thinking to the learned” (ji, xvii). 
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Without protending to rank with “ tlie learned, " but only 
as on(» who is deeply interested in Antitpxitj', who has 
bestowed much time and thought upon some of its many 
fascinating mysteries, and who is passably well-informed, 
I propose to accept Mr. Das’s invitation, and to say, fairly 
but frankly, as he desires, exactly what I think about 
certain of the stivtements, arguments, and conclusions 
contained in Rig-Vedin ludin which have more parti- 
cularly caught my attention. To deal with everything, 
or even adeexuately with anything, that Mr. Das provides 
therein for our delectation, would require the writing of 
another book. 

If a personal touch 1)o admissible, I would like to add 
that I, for one, axxpreciate his standpoint when he says 
that uono will rejoice more than himself if the points 
urged by him prove to be iintenabh; : hut l)uneath this 
statement I feel that there lurks a complacent Ixjlief on 
Mr. Das’s part that the necessity for any such rejoicings 
is never very likely to arise. For in later life — bringing 
with it ampler and fresher data of knowledge and 
maturer consideration — I have niysxdf had occasion to 
discard not a few much -cherished original theones whicli, 
in my younger days, I had had the temerity to advance. 
And to-day I can say from my heart that X am exceed- 
ingly glad that I did discard them. In every case 
apparent loss and chagrin have in fact proved to be 
sul)stantial gain and content. Now, I am not only ready, 
but eager, to reject any of my own views when I see 
that they arc wrong, ami to adopt those of other thinkers, 
as soon, as I am satistied that they are right. 1, also, 
want to get at (he Truth, Tlciict?, JiraUlies, not Jh’eanm, 
sliould be our life’s motto. Nothing else is worth while. 
Nevertheless, faithful is the saying and worthy of all 
acceptation, that even a wrong hypothesis, once honestly 
thought out and held, but eventutally sw honestly thrown 
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aside, is not wholly without its value. At the least, it 
serves as a si"ii-j)ost, warning ns that hy that particular 
Avay we need no longer expiict to make any jirogress. 

Shortly put : Mr. Das’s hook overflows with informa* 
tion, both interesting and useful. Not only is it very 
readable, even as in parts an extraA'agan'/.a, but much 
of it commends itself to aceepbuice. and, to that extent, 
it will douhtless prove a welcome addition to our stock of 
learning on the subject dealt with, 'liicse remarks apply 
particularly to some of Mr. Das’s statistics relating to the 
physical conditions in and around Sapta-Sindhava^in very 
remote times, and also perhaps to his exhaustive and search- 
ing criticisms of Mr. Tilak’s views concerning the North 
Pole and Circnni- Polar regions as the Home in days long 
gone hy of the ancestors of the Vtalic l^mples. But, quant 
tni reule, I must confess that in my judgment Mr. Das’s 
statements ns of fact fly in the face of the evidence, his 
arguments are unconvincitig, som«.*times mei'c wriggles, 
while his main conclu.sions are Isiscd on nothing more 
substantial than his own fixed and intense belief in them, 
and an e(]ually intense, almost fanatical, pre-determina- 
tion on his part to see in everything something which 
contributes t<» the sujiport of those conclusions, and 
accordingly, as a sort of ])ious duty, to ^present everv- 
thing :is in fact supporting and establishing them. In 
this connectifai, whonwer from his point of view neces- 
sary, Mr. Das does not even nmoil fiDin maintaining that 
white is rmilly, or was originally, hhiek, and black is really, 
or was originally, white. As for t ho claim that the « Indo- 
Aryans ” (Purus, Vadus, lYirv.-wts, Amis, Druhyns, etc.) 
have ever led the van of numaii Piwgress— not, he it 
noted, as archman prehnn.an progenitors of Mankind, 
with regard In whoso morphology, physiology, and 
psychology nothing definite is known and all is biological 
guess-work; not even as donblful creatures of the 
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THhmnilhropiia type; nay, not even as genuine but 
primitive “ Man ; bnt bluntly as representatives of highly 
oivilized Iliunanity, dwelling autocbthonously in Sapta* 
Sindbavab — Ibat, for Mr. Das, is a little thing to say. 
His enterpri/.ing gaze sweeps a very much wider horizon. 
If, he maintains, the disappearance of the RajputSna 
Sarasvatl was synchronous with that of the Uajputuna Sea — 

“ then the event must liave taken plaeo some tens of thonsands of years 
ago, if not hiindmls of thousands or millions, and must have been 
posterior to the com]K)sition uf, at least, some of the oldest hymns of 
the Kig-Veda ” (pjj. 7, 8). 

Nay, as tilrctuly noticed, for the beginnings of “ Indo- 
Aryau ” ethnic life, or rather for those of “ Indo-Aryan ” 
civilization, he demtinds nothing less than some point or 
points in “ (icologictil time.” Tru(‘, this claim is not to 
be found comptictly set forth in any one detinitc and all* 
embracing statement to which wt> can permanently pin 
him down. Itather is it to be gathered from divers 
mutually contradictory as.sertions purporting to be of fact, 
but all of which cannot possibly be eorntet, and various 
devious excogitations purporting to Im; arguments, scat- 
toml throughout the book— some set down with an air of 
confidence, otliers advanced hesitatingly, and still others 
mora in the nature* uf suggestive little “asides,” from 
which, nevertheh'ss, only one conclusion is drawablc, but 
inich contributing its oAvn (^uota to the idea sought to Ix) 
established — an id(‘a, how'cver, which Mr. Das plainly 
expects his reiulcrs to take at a mouthful and to swallow 
at a gulp. True, also— though this again is a mere detail 
on which, perhaps, 3tr. Das would blushiiigly prefer that 
no unnecessary stress should be laid — he does not himself 
appear to be ov<*r-ccrtain with regard to bis Period of 
Beginnings, or as he terms it, “ Epoch.” There are even 
indications that, at the bjick of his mind, Mr. Das is 
uncomfortably conscious that he is putting his case at least 
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rather riskily and unwisely higfh. The impression left 
upon me in this respect is that he is trying playfully to 
sen how much his readers will really stand. The very- 
last sentence of his Iwok runs thus — 

“As rugarrlo my ralculatiou of ilio age of some of the oldest, hymns 
of the Hig-V'ola which 1 liave set down to /if MioetHe, unit ang 
tatf to the Plweene or tie Pteutoeene epoch" (a fairly useful range 
of <!hoice, this !), “ 1 am afraid that Vcdic scholars will accuse 
me of romancing wildly. But if the Geological deductions are 
found to Ih) correct, my calculations which are based on them 
cannot be wrong. They will either stand or fall with them ’’ 
(]i. 567), (The italics are mine.) 

tlliat relative durations should he assigned to the various 
sub-periods into which the main Geological Eras, or Ages, 
are divisible, is still, I understand, a very moot point. 
But the following is Mr. H. B. Knipe’s estimate of the 
length of the Quaternary Age and the last ttvo sub- 
periods of the Tertiary or Kainozoic Age in America. 
According to Mr. George Prentiss, an American writer, 
it purports to l)e founded on the thicknesses of the success- 
ive geological strata — in America, I pre-Hume— the figures 
being conjectural and in the round ; and even then, in 
each case, they are to be regarded as a minimum. 

Tertiarp Aye— iVrt/# ago. 

Beginning of Miocene 8ub>iieriod ... I,25U,000 
„ I’lioceuu „ ... 400,000 

Qmiferuarg Age— 

Beginning of Fleietooenc Bub-petiod ... 200,000 

„ Present „ ... 60,000 

Thus, in America, the sub-periods seem to have lasted as 
follows- 

Years 

Miocene ... ... ... 860,000 

Pliocene ... ... ... 200,000 

Pleistocene ... ... ... 160,000 

Present ... .. ... 60,000 


Total 


... 1 , 260,000 
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European estimatea are conniderahly greater. The depths 
of the deposits for the various suh-poviods, from the com- 
mencement of the Tertiary or Kaiiiozoic Age to present 
times (in Europe, presumahly), nri* taken to ))e as 
follows — 

Terliarif Age— Depfh in feef. 

Eocono ... ... 20,000 

Oligoccnc ... ... 12,000 

Miocene ... ... 14,000 

Pliocene ... 12,000 

Qnntrrnarg Age — 

Pleistocene and Recent ... 4,000 

These deposits an: assumed to have .-.coumulatcd at the 
rate of 1 nnn. (representing 1000 feid i to 100,000 years. 
Hence, if, as we shall sec has been sup[)i)sed by some, the 
so-call(‘d JlominUUie Ixtgaii to ditlerentiate from the 
Primates shortly before the close of the Oligocenc sub- 
period, that w'ould mean that it has taken about 3,060,000 
years for the difl'erent s]>ecies and varieties of existing 
Humanity to attain their present shiges of development 
in evolution, ns evolution is understood by the Darwinists. 

There is, of course, a very noticeable difference 
between this estimate and the estimate suggested by 
11. 11. Knipe — though no doubt the two hemispheres 
have had very different geological experiences. But 
even if we adopt the American ligures, clearly Mr. Abinas 
Chandra Das’s cheerful reference to llie Miocene period, 
beginning some 1.]- million years ago, or at any rate to 
the Pliocene, beginning some t00,000 years ago, gives 
him a fairly generous margin within which to place the 
commencement of “ Indo- Aryan ’* Civilization as he 
visimlizos it, *.<?., as associateil with the llig-Vedic PHrlis, 
Yftdris, Turvasas, etc. The reader will not liave failed to 
oliserve Mr. Das’s artless inclusion of the Pleistocene 
(roughly Glacial and Inter-Glacial) sub-]»eriod—- which, 
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in .Kurope, only lingun ulmut .M)0,0(N) years a^, and, in 
America, only about 200,000 years ago! — ^in his list of 
“epochs.” lie mentions it in the very same breath as 
that m which he immlious the Mioceiut. One way or 
another he puts fonvard no less *^linn B suh-periods in all 
— ATioceiie, Pliocene, and Ploistocunc. Though, if the 
Miocene is right, why, mention the Pleistocene ? While, 
if the Pleistocene is right, necessarily tin; M iocune is 
impossible. What, in his heart of hearts, Mr. Das really 
wishes us to lie impressed with, is obviously bis suggestion 
as to the Minc/nu‘. As obviously, however, he feels tlmt 
it would only be wise; to provide a door of escape, in case 
of need. Accordingly, not exactly happy even as regards 
the Pliocene, he inserts an unobtrusive littht reference 
to the Pleistocene. Perchance, of course, it will not be 
reciuired. In that case, it will probably Ist overlooked. 
But, should it be required — why, then, there it is, at call. 
Nay, seemingly just to show, if necessary, that this is 
really only by way of superabundant caution ; as a pi’oof, 
so to speak, of his exceeding luodoratu-rnindediicss; else- 
where, dropping all allusion to this comparatively recent, 
and therefore comparatively uscle.ss, sub-period, he in- 
forms us that 

“tlicro can Ix! no doubt that the Indo-Aryaiis ” (*if) "livwl and 
llourisbod a ciri/innl jiwp/r" {my italics) “ in the Miocene or Plio- 
cene epoch ” (p. 22). 

—presumably, of course, in Sjipta-Siiidliaval.i, or Sapta- 
Sindliu as Sir. Das usually Cfill.s it, in order, apparently, 
to accord with Avestan ILiptu-Jlemfu, At the same 
time, in anotlier place, even this amusingly worded 
assertion is guarded hy t!ie following curious little 
“ hedge ” : — 

the* Kig-\Ltlic eir-ii '•!>.! I !oh goes back to gi'olugi(*al times, probahljl 
to the ml of the Miu,-e„e ejweh ” (ji. | ). ( My italics.) 
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So that — although Mr. Das has seemingly provided against 
every foreseeable eventuality — after all, even tor himself, 
the Miocene, as associivhh! tvitli ('ivilized “ Tndo*Aryan ” 
Origins, is a mere shadoAv-name — not the suh-period 
itself, hut only its fluttering “ scut ” (and that merely 
as a probabililff, or rather m an emotionally beckoning 
iletideratum), being lightly yet delilierately mentioned — 
possibly owing to some fervent up-rusli of sentimetital 
zeal which Mr. Das has found himself unable to resist. 
Coming, therefore, down to iHsl-rock, his claim in this 
connection irnlly slirinks to the statement (at AA’^hich we 
arrive by a process of elimination) that “ Indo-Aryan ” 
Civilization commenced witli the opening of the Pliocene 
sub-period — say sora** 40U,000 years ago according 
to Knipe, or some 1,200,000 years ago according to 
European calculations and even of this statement M r. Das 
cannot lie A'cry sure, oth(‘rwise he would never have 
thought it necessary, or at least expedient, to indulge 
in that <|uiet little precautionary reference to the 
Pleistocene ! HoAvevor, ewen adopting tho modester 
American estimati; of 400,000 years ago for the opening 
of the Fliocoiio, such an epoch of Degiiinings would 
.not he at all 1)ad for etbnoi Avho, ns is aa'cII knoAvii, 
(even to Mr, Das, st'o p. 259, J'mt noh-), were ignorant 
of the art of writing up till as recently as say circa 
B.C. S00-r<00- and then imported their first script 
(/.c., Brahmi) from Western Asia, the country, whence 
issued at least some of the 5 iiou-Ai^'au Janahs mentioned 
in the Mg- Veda under the names Purus, Ytidiis, TuTA'asas, 
Anas, and DrYiliyus, sonmwhcre about the stirring 
smd famous epoch, B.C. 1 151. Could not eren write ! 
Naturally and inevitably the question ruslies to one’s 
lips — ITow, in w'onder, AA'as this ; if, as ^Ir. Das would Imve 
us l)elicve, nearly half a million years of super-eminent 
Culture biy behind the Puriis and tlieir tribal 

10 * 
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asBociatis ns iiihabitniits of Sapta>SindhaTa|;i ? Surely 
there must he something wrong somewhere I Personally 
I believe that some of tliem — e.g., the PQrGs and the 
Yadfls-~eoKir7 write ; and that it was they who (as POra- 
Satiu and Yadai Aiuorites) brought the so-called Brahml 
with them from Nilluirlii, circa H.C. 1151 aforesaid. 

Hut what are these “calculations” of which Mr. Has 
spixiksr Let us examine the nature of the argument 
with which he imagines that he establishes his case. First, 
with regard to the earliest known appearance of (Icmis 
Homo, either on the Terre.strial Cllolie itself, or in the Indian 
I’eninsiila. Mr. Das begins by referring lugubriously to 
the fact that anthro{)olpgists and archa^ologists are loath to 
admit that man made his ddhnt on Earth in (ho Miocene 
sub-period of the Tertiary Age, or even in the Pliocene 
sub-period of the .same Age, but would fain assign that 
event to a.s hite .as sometime in the (Quaternary Age — 
though he himself, we ciinnot but remember, felt constrain- 
ed to slip in an allusion to the Pleistocene ; and he quotes 
the Encyclopmlm lirilannica as authority for an estimate 
that the event occurred between 20 ;md 100 thousand 
yoiirs ago, to be taken however as a miniinum. “ This,” 
comments Mr. Das, rather querulously, “ may be tbe 
minimum of the cautious scientist ” : and, feeling that he, 
at any Kvtc, is in no way subject to a like restraint, he 
jubilantly sulds, “but the maximum remains undeter- 
mined.” Hovelling tliu.s in his liberty to choost* a maxi- 
mum for himself, he proceeds to aver that “ there is, 
however, geological and archmological evidence to prove 
the exUtlcMce of Pliocene num in the /iHlit$v Petiineula. 
In the river gravels of the Narmada and the Godaveri 
have 1)een discovered remains of human implements, 
which prove the Plioectte man ” (pp. 22, 23). My italics. 

And what dues the “ evidence ” referred to consist of ? 
First, the human implements just mentioned. — 
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These have Ijecn HiwoLiatod with the Pleistocene {Qeoloyy 
of India, by D. N. Wadia, p. 2G3). 

Secondly, apparently, an ohservation by Medlicott 
and Blanford that- - 

" the valley gravels of the Indian PeuiiiKula, and esjiooially some 
foisiliforous beile in the Narniaila valley, contain a few Siwalik 
mammalia associated with species inorc nearly allied to those now 
living”; and further, that there is “a marked rnsemhlance between 
the Siivalik faniia and that of the Euru|)ean Miocene.” 

How any of these facts and obsorvations advantage 
Mr. Das, as the clianipion of " Indo-Aryan ” Culture- 
Origins in Sapta-Sindhavab (whether Miocene or even 
Pleistocene), T fail to see. Indeed, I am even willing to 
supplement this part of Mr. Bus’s case, by citing in the 
same connection the following remarks of Professor 
G. V. Scott Elliot— 

“ There is no doubt that in the forests of Southern Europe, and 
in the Siwalik Hills in India, Pliocene anthropoids iwre, if not eaaetly 
common objects of the countryside, by no means rare ” {Prfhvttoric 
Mum ami kit Slot y, p. 'MS). 

And thirdly, a stfUtcinent by Mr. Edward Clodd that — 

*' Quite lately then; have been discoveitil in an upper Miocene 
deposit in Further India” (a considerable remove, Iw it notod, from 
Sapta-Sindhavah and the Siwaliks!) “some elipiwd Hint flakes of 
undoubted human workinauship ” (p. S.S). 

Well, assuming that Clodd is right in bis ideas ahont tlio 
workmanship of these flakes, and before turning our 
attention to what M r. Das makes of this " evidence ” of 
the existence of P/tocewr’ (why not even Miocono?) man 
in the Indian PeuinsiilH, let ns pause for a moment to 
ponder over the views, on the subject of the origin of 
Genus Homo, of one or two specialists whose names will 
be a suflicient guarantee of the reasonableness, if not the 
correctness, of whatiwer they have to say. At any rate, 
we may accept their statements of fact, if not their 
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(leductiona therorroiii, whetiiei* in general or in particular. 
In his Darwinism I’l'otossor A. II. Wallace remarks that 
the anthropoid primates^ 

“ are neMeiitially arlKiifal in their st.riictiirH, whereas the ^^reat din* 
tiuctive character nf inan is his sitneial adaptation t« terrestrial 
Incnmotiiiii " (p. 

That I quote merely by Avay oC introduction to the 
following. In his Origin qf Man, recently published, 
Mr. Oarvoth Read, of (Tniversity College, London, who 
Ls obviously a W'allacite and a Darwinist, .and has a theory 
of his own to expound, starts off at the outset thus — 

“ Thai the hiinian s|)ecips as we now sn* it. with its several races, 
Mongolian, Negro, Meditcrriinean, etc., repnwiits a Family of the 
Primates, is generally agreed ; and there is evidence that the Family 
formerly minprised other species that have btvoino extinct. ” 

“ Uur nearest surviving /oulogical relatives are the (Jurilla, 
(yhiiujMiiaee and Orang, and (as a further remove) the Siamong and 
Gibbon.” 

I am not quoting ^fr. Carvctli Uearl approvingly for his 
advocacy of the theory that fTiimanity is lineally de- 
scended from a family of the anthropoid primates, but for 
a purpose which will reveal itself jtresontly. In spite, he 
explains, of the fundiimentid anatomical mscmblance 
tliat subsists between these anthropoids and true Umno 
Sapirnit, the differences .are both great and innumer- 
able. Yet, he niaiiit.aiiis, they are all Imceahle to the 
influence of one variation operating amongst the original 
anthropoid conditions— possibly before the close of the 
Oligoceiic suh-period of the Tertiary Age, i.r?., in Europe 
about 3,050,000, and in America about 1,300,000, years 
ago. TJiis was a change of diel made by the anthropoids 

proliiibly not a complete euaiige, but certainly a jmrtial 
and occasional one. It is not lu'cessary, he says, to 
supposi* (hat ail .anthropoids entered on the new depar- 
ture. Perhajw only some, po&sihly only one, did so. In 
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any case morphnlo^icnl, {iliysiological, and psychological 
variations followed : and these teiid(.‘d to become inherited. 
Theretofore the Simian Primates had Iweii vc^gutarians and 
fruit-eaters : also their homers had been in the forests, 
and they had dwelt for the most part up in the tretrs. 
Then climatic alterations or something else must have 
happened, to deprive them wholly or in part of their 
accustomed food-supplies. It became cdiligatory for them 
to find some other adequate means of sustenance. ' Pish, 
birds, and otlu'r animals naturally suggested themselves. 
In short, (he Primates became carnivorous. 'L'hey adopted 
the r^le of huntei^ — at least oecasionally, and as a sup- 
plementary mode of stdisfying their needs — their oper- 
ations being conducted .soinetinies individually, but 
also, no doubt, sometimes in |)arties. This effected a 
inulical change in their home-life. (.)f necessity they 
liegan to dwell, more nr less permanently, no longer up 
in the trees, but down upon the ground; and, in time, 
no longer even in the forests, but at least occasionally, 
and prolmbly with increasing frequency, out. in the open 
country. Thus they became plantigrades walkers 
upon their soles), iuid, concurrently with tho growth of 
that habit, they begiiii to assume tho erect attitude. 
From all this it would seem reasonable to infer that, with 
the gradual cr sudden diminution of thoir original food- 
sup])lies, pari pasunt they were driven from the tropics — 
where, pn'sumably, in remoter times, forest-conditions 
were much more luxuriantly developed than elsewhere — 
and, in pursuit of thoir nmv vocation as hunters, they 
were compellod to accoinmodate themselves to the very 
different conditions of the temi)erate /.ones — north or 
south. As a matter of fiict, owing to the distribution of 
the continental land-massos in those days, T imagine that 
they did not liave much choice in that connection : the 
nature of their eiiviromneiit would liave sent most of 
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them north. Hence, it was probably in conntiies situate 
along a line verging on the lower latitudes of the nor- 
thern l-ciuperate zone that OeuuH Mmno made his d&ntf 
upon the stage of terrestrial life. Certainly it was some- 
where along that line that, so far as we know, the first 
developments of Civilization burgeoned forth in course 
of evolution. Such, or something like this, is Mr. 
Carveth Bead’s theory. It is clever ; but, iny views 
regarding Evolution, nr Volution, ns T prefer to call it, 
being what they are, I cannot accept the theory ns re- 
pi’esenting anything that really occurred in the jiast, so 
far, at Iea.st, ns it is intended as an explanation of the 
first appeiiranco r)f Man. But it shows us how the Earth 
was inhabited just before the opening of the Miocene — 
at least in Mr. Caweth Besul’s opinion. There was no 
sign of yl/a» tlien. 

Again : with particular reference to the Miocene sub- 
[leriod, let us listen to tho remarks of another learned 
scientist — Professor Scott Elliot. Jfot only are they 
intei'usting in thenisolves, but they are very pertinent to 
the subject now under consideration — revealing, sis they 
do, the Miocene under a light vastly different from the 
light under which J\fr. Das would fain have ns gaze upon 
it. 

Professor Scott Elliot’s earlier observations introduce 
us {inler atm) to what he calls “ our Eocene lemur- 
monkey-inan,” to lfouio«h)dm precurnor oi the Oligocenc 
sub-period ; and to “ our Miocene ancestors,” who, how- 
ever, ho admits, were “very hypothetical forerunners.” 
Then he proceeds thus — 

W ir do not moftii t*) imply that Gillinr man or aiiy of tho living 
anthropoid apw were deHceiuled ovcnlly from more than one of 
these Miocene pniPiireors. Bat it is quite satisfactory to know that 
we have a choice, that there are at least six or 8<*veii itossiblo ances- 
tors which arc known to have lived in the Miocene [wriod, 
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According to an interesting essay by Maciiamara, even at and be- 
fore the bopfinning of the IVtiocene period, certain api^ had no less 
than 170 struotiiral characters in common witli man ; the giant a|)eB 
of the Early Miocene had 150 of these common characters, which 
iiicnsased to over liOO in the Mid-Miocene chinijianzee-like form. In 
the U|i|)er Miocene, in his view, man became si plantigrade animal. 

The range of the closely allied man-like apes at this early period 
seems to have included all southern continental l«hiropo, and probably 
the Siwalik Hills in India ” {Preliistorir Man and hix Story ^ p. 87). 

Farther on, we read — 

“We have seen lhat a possible ancoslor of man inliabitiMl Miocene 
Europe and North India along with the am* stors of the lemurs and 
apes, 

and, speaking of tin? orang-utan (pongo), the 13 specios 
of gibbon, the gorilla, tlio pseudo gorilla, the cbimpinziM) 
(Pan) and tlie pygmy races of M::;:, l^rofessor Scott 
Elliot invites attention (o tbe fact tliai — 

“All ♦hetii* throe grouiw, iherofore — lomiirfi, anthropoid apes, anil 
pygmies — occur /« tke Mine part nf the N’or/V— that is, in Africa 
south of the Sahara, Liidia south of the Indian dusurt, and Malaya, 
and in the larger nceanic islands iu far as thu Philippines, tint, in 
Mio- Pliocene tinu's they had only reached thu nortii’ra edpe of the 
Sahara-Asiatic desert (if so far), and the Mitralik Hills in Morth 
India." 

In other words — 

“ The pygmies — the least inodilied anil most ]iriniitivc, or 
‘ infaiitilo,’ of all races — ^as well as modern Icninrs and ajies, all lii'e 
south of the desert' or in South India. 'I'ho only exceptions are those 
pygmies who entered Knm|H‘ in the leu .\ges, and eaine from North 
(I'.e., north of the desert) Afrioa” {Ihul, pp. 88, 8P). 

Then we »rc told tlmt nil the probability from the facts 
of distribution seems to point to there having taken 
place, some time s<*iy in the .second half of the Pliocene 
and the first half of the Pleistocene, a mighty migration 
of lemurs and anthropoid apes, followed by swarms of 
pygmy Man, across the vjist arid stretch of country 
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which oxtendn from the west coast of Africm to the fron- 
tiers of India, and which, bccsnisc, geoloi^ically speaking, 
it seems to Iw comparatively recent, probably presented 
ill those days a very different appearance from tliat which 
it presents now, i.e., was more easily traversible. Home- 
where, mi route, says Professor Scott Elliot, in each of 
the three cases, the migrants divided into two psirties — 
an African group going sonth-west, and an Indo-Malayan 
group wandering south-east. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that at that time there wsis a warm and humid 
climate throughout Nurlhern Egy])t and Palestine. 
'L'hree extensive fresh-water lakes, it seems, existed in the 
rogions noiv represented by the lowiw courses of the Nile, 
the Jordan, and the Oroiites. 'I'he Dead Sea still marks 
the siti! of the old .lordanie lake, though its waters 
are now some 1300 feet lower than were those of its 
predecessor. 

“ ill lha( latitiiiio,’’ says tlie Profes»>ui', ‘‘ tin* f'liiiiatu must have 
bueu warm as well as wul, iiiid a iuxiiri.aiit fori'sl would surely have 
thriven along llmir slioros. Let us suppose tliat out* of tlie Fliocene 
uian-like aiies (perhaps Fithecaiithropus) lived in a semitropical 
fored. ill this disi riei - -tliat is, lictweeii the Mediterranean on the 
east (west ?), the riidiaii rroiiliur on the west (cost y), the Rlaek Sea 
and Caspian Sea on the north, and the Indian ocean on the south, 
and ill the lirsl half of the Pliocene |icriod. .Let ns also siip^iose that 
ho became man before llie end of the Flioecnc. One set of his 
descendants left lor India and the great oeeauic islands, followiiig the 
route of the .Vsiatic lemurs, the orang-utan, and the gibbon. Another 
set went to Africa hr the simtii-west, beeoiiiiiig in course of time the 
African pygmy, and also following the trairk of the other lemurs and 
of the gorilla-uhim|)ani«!C ancestor, in another chapter wc try to 
show that Iioth these routes arerogulur highroails of migration' quite 
clearly marked in later historic, a.‘ w ui as ]iruhisloric, ages ” (/A/J, 
pp. atl. 1)1). 

Now, why tuii J harking iKiek to the story of these an- 
thropoids r Pomoually I am hy no means attracted hy 
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the “ Erolutiou Theory," held in soientiilc 011*0168 in 
connoctioii with the “JJarwinhin Hypothesia.” Eathor 
am I iuoliiied — for roaaoiis whioh will presently appear— 
to i^jree with Hr. Das, with Professor Agas.si/, as quoted 
ill ^Uf-Ved'n: India (pp. 21, 22), and irith the ancient 
Aryas, whoso views on this subject, tuscordiug to Mr. 
Das (who, by •* Aryas," doubtless moans his “ Indo- 
Aryaus ”), were very dilfereiit from those now dominant 
throughout the '' learned " world. Also, I am in sym- 
{Kithy with Mr. £. Kay Robinson, writer of the charming 
articles appearing from time to time in the Calcutta 
Eugliahnntu, under the heading In England Now," in 
his recent protest against the Darwinian doctrine of 
“ The Struggle fur Existence ’’ : and 1 am dispu.sed to 
declare myself on the side of that most unconventional 
but very ontortaining and instructive American thinker 
and writer. Mr. (leorge Prentiss, autliur of The Ages 
of Ice and Creation,'' when, at p. 15!), he explicitly denies 
that Evolution can so develop one species of plants or 
animals that eventually it becomes :in entindy dilferent 
species. Uf course, as Agassiz says - 

“ There its a inanifeisl' pnl^rL•^.'S iu tin* tsiieuetssioii of beings on thoxiir* 
face of the earth.* Thin {irogrmts tprugrcesioii ’') eoiisists in nu ineroaeiug 
siiiiilarity of the living fniiiias, and, among the vs'rlobratise eepccially, 
ill their iiioreasiiig reijcniiilauee to iiisiii. Hut this eoiiiioctioii is not 
tlic nouHei|iiuiieo of a direel lineage lielweeii the faunas of diffi.'reiit 
ages. There is nothing like |i.araiit.'il descent eonneciiiig them " 
[Priuniplt'ii uf X<ml<uip, p. iOo;. 

As already indicated in a pi*evious paper. Evolution, 
for me, is merely one aspect of a much v-ister kosmic 
]>rocess which goes on everlastingly in the Existential 
World, but is iiltiniately ba.sed on the nature and 
Operations of eternal ujiinaiiifesl self-subsisteiit Being. 
The other, and logically earlier, aspect is Involution, 
Actually, however, Involution and Evolution arc 

il 
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concurriMii. Tin; process, as a whole, f call Volution. 
Development is ivn much a feature of /a volution as of 
Drolution : but popularly (nay, even in scientilic cii'cles) 
nil Development — whether, in fact, Involutional or Ero* 
lutional — is supposed to be, and indctsl is generally 
called, Evolution. Nevertheless much, nay, most, of the 
Develo2)ment that w'e liehold actually going on in Yolu* 
tion, is rightly describihle as Involution, not Evolution : 
for the operations of Evolution proper are usually invisible 
to the ordinary eye — however highly iiitellectuiil or even 
intuitional it may Iw. 

With the object of producing the Phenomenal or 
Existential World, or what is popularly termed “ Crea- 
tion,” the self-suhsisteut SupiDme Eim, Living-Sulistanci^, 
or Divine Spirit (in other word.s /{rnhiun, or the Parmii- 
Atmau), by an (dental act of iiieffahly sublime self- 
sacrifice, subjects itself iuvolutionally (o conditions and 
limitations of Time, Space, and Causality which limiting 
or conditiouiug it is that alone enables the consciousness 
of the finite individual organism, or Jits- .1 Inin U, to get 
Knowledge, /.c., delinitely lo (atgnixe the forjiis of Exist- 
ence, or rannifest(^d Life, and ev(m indefinitely, though 
{tositively, to aititrehend Sultsistenee, or unraanifest 
Living-Snlwtance. 'Phis stnpemdous h’Pnwih, as we may 
call it, represents the downward arc of Volution— all its 
operations being Involutional. Slowly but surely, through- 
out its seemingly lieginniiigloss and endless course, the 
Divine Spirit, on micti, ever more juid more loses its own 
self-consciousnuss, which iHicoines complexly dilferentiat- 
ed, and as it were transmuted, into the more or less 
riistricted self-consciousnoHS(.'s of the numerically infinite 
.nr-Tihnnm, or individual organisms, that result. In a 
word, the Diviiu- S2>irit. (V.rinv. iKHtoines gradually more 
and more conspicuous by its absence, which, however, 
is only an illusiMiial actuality, nut a reality. Herein we 
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chance: upon noUiing less than the solution oC the problem 
of tlie origin and rmtiiii: of what is called llril. Progress 
along this line of Derelopniont — in the shape of organisms 
that (even though what we style wicked, and injurious 
to the rest of Creation) ever more and more impress us 
with their increasing comxdexity, glorious 1)eauty, tremend- 
ous power, and loftiness in the scale of being — is just as 
inevitable and natural as is progress along any other lines 
of Development. Hence the appoaraiux: in the world, the 
mysterious fascination, and the astounding tiiuinphs 
within the limits of their own respective natures and 
destinies, of organisms and organizations such as the lordly 
tiger and his kind, nistoricail Drahmanisni, the late 
Frusso-Germauic Empire, and Bolshevism. In due course, 
however — /.c., eaictly half-way round the cycle of Exis- 
tence for (\‘tch Jic-atiiMu, the downward or Involutional arc 
is succeeded by,the upward or Evolutiomil arc : and thence- 
forward ensues a process the reverse of that obscuration, 
or self-effacement, on the part of the Divine Spirit, which 
had theretofore been the dominant feature of Development 
in Volution, (imdiially, us Development along this new 
stage progresses (concurrently, bo it rememixired, with 
the antagonistic operations of the downward arc), the 
fettering and obscuring conditions and limitations of 
Existence loosen and fall aside, unfoldment (like that of 
the {wtals of a rose) occurs, the self-imprisoned Divine 
Spirit is release<l, it liecoim^s manifest, it once more recog- 
nizes its own nature for what it really and essentially is, 
i.e., B'mne. In short, it is thesi' unfoldments of the 
Divinity that ever siihsists in all things, which constitute 
.^volution ill the only proper lUJccptation of that word. 

But this is not by any ratxins the whole secret of 
Volutional Existence. Existonw: means change — *.<?., a 
change, not of life, but of that wherein life temporarily 
And witliin spatial and causal limits expresses itself; 
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in a woifl,./5>m. Tliis s^bs on throiighont ((very moment, 
of what 18 commonly called the individual oi^aniam’s 
“ life,” t.c., his interests and activities on Earth. In fact, 
howBVBv, Existence, for every such ors^auism, is a 
much "rander and nioi'e extensive experience tlian 
this so-called “ lire.” That is only a |)art ot Existence. 
Existence is at least twofold. There is Existence on 
the ObjPGlire Plane of the Phenomenal World : and 
there is also Existence on the; Svbjeatiee Plane of 
what some regard as the Xonmenal World, hnt which 
may n^ally he still hiil another aspect of the Pheno- 
menal World. Pendiiiiim-llke, the experiences of the 
individual organism, or Jle-almaii, oscillate hetween these 
two compleincnbiry pianos. (3n this side of thu swing, the 
organism's last and greatest “ life "-changes is what is com- 
monly called “death.” Themhy the organism's life-currents 
pass from the Objective to the Suhji'ctivi* plane. Ages, 
perhaps, afterwards, Avheii the time arrives for tlioso same 
individually polnrixcd lif(*-Rurrents lo return to the 
Objective plane fi'om the Subjective plane, the individual 
there similarly undergoes on that side a last and 
greatest “ life "-change, which may just as li'gitimately 
he also called “ deatli.” Otherwise stated, however, 
“Death” on either plane is nothing hut “Hirtli” on 
the other plane. In short, ns only the form changes, 
and Life never dies, indeed never can di«-, there is really 
no such thing iia Death. 

Rut what is the purpose of this evontuaJ and invuriahh.* 
al)andonment of the Objectiv<» plam* of Bxistence on the 
part of the Jlv-almau, and flight to the Subjective plane ? 
It is in owler that there, on the Subjective plane, may he 
bridged the mighty gulf wieth, had the individual 
organism never “ died,” would never in fact, and could 
never possibly, bive been bridged during its “ life ” in 
any Era or sub-period of Geological time on the Objective 
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plHue. In a word, it is just at tliis point of tha argnmnnt 
that Wi* are in a ]iosition to set' very cluarly the soiiudness 
of the position Tor whieli Mr. (ieorue Pnuitiss, Mr. Das, 
Professor Ai^assiK, and, ns T fully Iwlieve, the orij^inal 
Aiyas, if not .Mr. Das’s so-ealled “ Tndo- Aryans,” contend- 
ed and contend so (earnest ly- that, even if we 

excavate and search in arc]isi‘olou:ical haunts till Doomsday 
and Iwyoiid, we shall never lind any “missing-link” 
between say the anthropoid ala's and true Man. And this 
for the very siinph* and suHicionf. reason- - which however, 
our scientific “ high-hrowa,” with eyes on men? anatomical 
resemblances, or rjither caneulHi'iint, their seem resolutely 
determined to ignon'-- -that no such link exists, or ever 
has existed, on Etirfh. I n other words, never in Karth- 
life, i.o., on this Objective plane of Existence, and whether 
on the downwawl or the upward, the involutional or the 
evolutional, aw^ of progress, does the kosmic life-wave 
eiKsouling any one distinct type of creature associated 
with any particular Era or snh-periud of (leologieal time, 
surge on unbroken ly rivnu Agt; to Age, and so, hy success- 
ive procreations, p;iss continuouslr from that typ to any 
other later ami entirely ditferent kiiul of typt^ that is 
supposed to Is? higher iii the scale of “ evolutionary ” 
progress. 

How, then, is tin? [Kissage elTectcd ? How account 
for the morphological, physiological, and psycliological 
metamorphoses (someiimes astounding) that tfo in 
foot \ocnnr from Age? to .\ge? I''or, tilthough we 
deny that the animal types, say of the Pleistocene, 
the Pliocen(‘, or the Miocen*', are, as Agassiz phnusm 
it, “ parentally descended " from those of any preceding 
Em or sub-period, yet we know for a certainty that 
the typ(‘s which roiimed the Earth in the Pleistocene 
were higher in the scale of l)eiug than those say of the 
lauch earlier Oligoceue. 
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There sources of Life are inherent in its own siihsistent 
self. It builds up its own vehicles of expression : and 
never does it hesitate to abandon those forms for which 
it no loiijOfer has anv use. Alsu, never dm^s it fail to tind 
or to make other forms that are nion; suitable for its 
requirements. Sloroover, as .Knowledge is for and sub- 
ordinate to Life, not Life for and subordinate to Know- 
ledge, Life also, by means of its conditions and limitations, 
fashions for itself Avhatever faculties - emotional, intellee- 
tual, and intuitional — it desires or requires, /.e.. whatever 
tiicnlties arc likely to be necessary or expedient for it in 
the course of its further progress. To some e.\tent this 
modiiicatiou and fashioning of faculties goes on during 
the Earth-life of the individual organism, /.c., on the 
Objective plane of Existence: yet Life’s principal 
factories in this connection are on the Suhjttetive plane of 
Existence. 'I'hc uses to which the linished article are 
destined, are, however, to be found on the Objective plane. 
When the Jlr^rthnm “ dies ” on Earth, when his life- 
currents stream forth into the Subjective plane, with 
them aiw also carried away all his Soul- Knowledge and 
Milid-Kiiowledge. and the memory of all his ex})erienods 
on the Objective plane during 1 he “ life ” that he has 
just abandoned. There, on the Subjective plane, these 
ai'c taken in hand and worked up, according to the laws 
governing that plane — the former to develop into a differ- 
ent and higher chm'ncln' than that which the .lir-atman 
possessed w'heu he “ died ” to the Objective plane, and 
the latter also to develop into new emotional, 

intellectual, ami intuitional — more ellicient than tliose 
wherewith he bjul been functioning Iwfore, Tlius, 
when the hour strikes for tbai individual, or nucleus 
of polarized life-currents, to return once more to the 
Objective plane, for the testing of his newly acquired 
character, and the undergoing of furtlu'r experiences, 
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from its own inexhaustihlo resources the Great 
Artiticer, yre, on the occcisioii of his re-incarnatiou 
into a new Earth and a new Age, l«)ih vastly dilTcwent 
from those whioh he ha<l functioned in hefore, its<?lf 
confers on him that s])eciany prepared morphological, 
physiological, iuid psyohological vehicle of expre&sioii 
(in plain words, body and mind) which presents him 
again to the Earth-life, hut as a memlier of one of the 
tyims of animal -being which specially distinguish that 
particular Age faay the Pleistooein* sub-period of the 
(^uarternary Kra) from the previous Age (say the Pliocene 
sub-period of the I'ertiary Era) during which he had 
haunted tin; forests of Afriea and southiu'ii Asia in 
the pc'rsonality of a ijuile dilVerent type of creature 
considerably lower in the scale of being. 

But Umr-, it will la* asked — indeed, T. ask it myself — 
is this gift iMstowedV I low are tlu; brand-new types 
of a definitely recognisable Geological Mra or Sub-Period 
brought for the first lime into e.vistencc ? Possibly some 
specially appropriate form or forms, surviving from 
the old vanished Age-- -the bigliest theretofore evolved- • 
are somehow utilised for the inaugnration of the newly 
dawning Age, being perchance ensouhal in some e.\tra- 
ordinary way by the formative and functional aetivilies 
of the kosmie life-wave now returning to the Objective 
pliUic, hut which for an iudclinilu time has been under- 
going specially advanced development in tbe mysterious 
faetories of the Subjective plane. But does not this 
at once revive and re-iiitruduco the rejected theory of 
“parental descent,” /.c., of a direct lineal connection, 
between the two Ages? Apparently it does; though 
with a ditTcrenee, arising fi-om tiic interveiitioii of tho 
forces of the Subjective plane. The i)osition is olwoure : 
and 1 confess my inability to clear it up. 

'Jhese, then, put iis shortly and simply as J. couht, are 
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My reaHOiis tor lioldiug with Prentiss, Agassiz, Mr. Das, 
iind the Arytis (or the “ fiido-Aryaus,” as the ease 
may be), that the “ Hvolutiun Tbcorr,” as lield in scientific 
uircles in connection with the “ Darwinian nypotbesis,” 
fails ade(|iialeJy to im.'et all tln^ eunditions of the problem, 
and should be i-ejcctud. 

Vet even so, the force and elTect of the quotations 
w'hicli .1. made a little way Ijack from the works of Profes- 
sor Walhuje, Mr. Carveth Jtead, and I’rofe.ssor 0. F. Scott 
FUiol, are. in no way weakene<l. 'Ibey remain as perti- 
nent as ever to what we lia\c in hand. And what do 
they show? As regai'ds (he Miocene and Pliocene sub- 
periods, they reveal an AvtiuiUtif which is certainly in 
very striking contrast to Mr. Das's Even, for 

the moment, assiiming, with the distingiiisbcd nriters 
whom I Iwive (] noted, that then* was some “ parental 
descent” between the faunas that respectively chariic- 
terised the dilTcrent ticolugical Ages and sub-periods, all 
seem agreed that it is very dillicult, if not. impassible, to 
assign the actual traiisniiiUtlion of tin; anthropoid tyi>e 
into the genuinely human type to any definite epoch, sub- 
period, or even era. Vaguely wt^ hear of an Eocene 
“ lemur-moiikey-nian t)f a hy)>uthotical crisis, ingeni- 
ously described by Air. Carveth Head, which may have 
occurred in the forests of the late ( iligocene ; of Homo- 
«huiH8})ret!iO’sor»s possibly as.sociable witli flip same iimiote 
period ; and lastly of a “ very hypotbeti(?al forerunner ” 
at some quite indefinite time during the Mioceue — a sub- 
period which according to European views, began aliout 
3 million years ago, an«l lasted soim; 1,-|.00,(M)0 years, and 
even according to American figui'es, Ik^gmi no less than 
1,2.50,(M)(» years ago, and last Ml ;:5{),000 years. But that 
is all. We POSSC.S.S really no reliable in formation about 
man as a denizen of Alioeene Earth. E\ eti us regards the 
Pliocene - wJiicli imgan, in Europe, about 1,600,000, and, 
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in America, about 400,000, years ago, and lasted, ip 
Europe, some 1,200,000, aud in America, some 200,000, 
yeara — a mere supposition is baznided that, before that 
period closed, the Anthropoid had become Man. What, 
then^ do we see, or think wo see, in the Tei*tiaiy Era ? 
In the Early Miocene, a Avorld full of noii'human animal 
forms — primates, vertebrates — Avhicb, however, in physi- 
cal structure, so nearly appi’oximated to Man (Macna- 
mara speaks of 170, and again of 150, common structuiwl 
characteristics), that scientists have gone the length of 
bestowing on them the name of Anthropoids, or Man- 
likt; Apes. Hy the mid-Miocene, these resemblances had 
increased to 300. 'I’lie Ape luid become very much more 
Man-like. In the lJj)per Pliocene this weird denizen of 
Earth, now more or less visualized as a chimpjinzee-likc 
creature, had developed into a plantigrade. And what is 
the pieture that we are asked to look at in the Mio-Plio- 
cene, the Pliocene, or even the early Pleistocene sul)- 
period of the Quarternary Era? A world not even yet 
knowing aught of Man, as Ave now understand the word, 
save for swarms of quaint little crcatiiros that are called 
“pygmy races”— hut still full of the above oxtraoi-dinary 
plantigrades— all, including even the “ pygmies,” migrat- 
ing from south to north, across tln^ regions, now arid and 
desert-like, extending frein the Avestern coasts of Africa 
to the frontiers of India : but somewhere, en ronle, bifur- 
cating into separate streams, one of wlvich poured south- 
AveslAvard, hack again to Africa, and the other south-east- 
Avard into Indo-Malaya. 

Thus, although, with Prentiss, Agassiz and othera, Ave 
reject the t(*aehing that, on this Karth, /.c., on this Objec- 
tive plane, there Avas ever any direct lineage between the 
faunas of one Geological .AgtA and the entirely different 
and superior launas of any later Geological Age an 
in particular betAveeu the Anthropoid Apes say of the 
M 
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Miocene or enrly riiocene and Man (whenever he in fact 
appeared), yet it is impossible for us to shut our eyes to 
the fact, which indeed stares us in the face, that up to at 
least Mid-Fliocene times, and perhaps even later, Man 
had not made his lUbul on the shigo of Terrestrial life, or, 
if ho had, then, as a denisen of Earth, he assuredly sustain- 
ed a very minor and ohsourc role. 

Here, however, I can imagine Mr. Das breaking in with 
the protest — “ But sui'ely we may admit all this about the 
Anthropoids, and yet ninintain, as 1 do in Riy- Vedie India, 
that it is not, at least not necessarily, inconsistent with an 
averment that the ‘ Indo-Aryans ’ of the ljl.ig-Veda (the 
Purus, YadusjTurva^, Ai]ius,Drnhyus, etc.) were even then 
dwelling dignifiedly in Sapta-Sindhil — s.iy in the SiwSlik 
Hills — as repi'escntativcs, not merely of Man ( that were a 
.small thing to allege), hut of hUihly emlizeU Man ! ” 

1 much fear that, in this conneefion. something in the 
nature of a shock awaits Mr. Das. 

'L'he far-famed Biwiilik Hills can lat seen from Mus- 
sooiie, stretching away into the hn/e of the plains w'est 
of Dehra Dun. Roughly .spestking, (hey lay in the north- 
east corner of old Sapta-Sindhu. In his book Mr. Das 
repeatedly mentions them; and he seems pivrticularly 
anxious that we should he impressed with the vastness of 
their stores of extinct niammalia, pos.sil)ly ikssociahle with 
the Pliocene. Indeed, with considerable emotion he invites 
our attention to the fact that Sapta-Sindhu, or at least 
this portion of it, has been proved by geologists to he the 
oldest life-yrodneiny region in India (pp. 20, 23). About 
this last idea, w'o shall inform oursolvi‘s more fully later on. 
But alas— even if Mr. Das’s claims are hounded by the 
limits of the Pliocene — -those were the davs, as wo have 
just been seeing, when the world was essentially the here- 
ditary property, in possession, of a swarming host of 
Anthropoids ! And with regard in |)articular to tlie 
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Siwaliks — on which so much stress has been laid by Mr. 
Das — ^it happens that in those days (certainly up to as late 
as the Early Pliocene) these hills were a ftpecMly notable 
etroughold of these e i li'oerdinary creatures! 

The mental process, purporting to 1)e an argument, by 
which Air. Das is content to arrive comfortably at the 
conclusion that tliese Siwalik Anthropoids of the Pliocene 
were humaii>-heings, nay oven highly civilised human- 
beings, indeed none other than the “ Tndo-Aryans ” refer- 
red to in the Ilig- Feda under the names Pfiriis, YadOs, 
Turva^s, Anils, Druhyus, and so forth, — for I do not 
understand him really to maiiiniiii that “ Indo- Aryans ” 
and Antliropoids shared 8apta-Sindhu together — is curious. 
r/)t us set it down in stages. 

1. First appearance of Alan on the Earth, imlly 

unknown. Gompvratively recent, but posi- 
tively so remote tiuit it has been estimated at 
between 20 and 100 tliou.sand years ago. 

2. This, however, is only the mnlrmm of “ the 

cautions scientist.” For Air. Das, the maxi^ 
nnm remains undolermined. Me therefore 
refuses to lie hound hy anything except his 
own logic and convictions. 

Doth Geulogicitl and Archseologicid evidence of 
the existence of Pliocene Man in the rndian 
PeiiinsHla. Reference to gravels of Narmada 
and Godaveri, with a fmv fossilized Siwiilik 
mammalia in the former, associated with 
species more nearly allied to modern species. 
Bescmblancif lietween Siwiilik faunas and 
fauntLs of Knropean Mioccii(\ (!!li])ped flint 
in Upper Aliocene tieposit in Further India. 

1-. All this appropriated as evidence in favour of a 
human and -Vryan and highly civilized Sapta- 
Sindhu in those days. Thus — 
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5. ^ Man is proved to have /’ari«/er/ daring Mioce'hd 
in Indian Pcniiisuhi and Purtlier India, then, 
since these were connected hy land, “it is 
cquiiiiy certain that he also existed in the 
same epoch in Sapta>Sindhu, which has been 
proved by geologists to he the oldest life- 
producing n'gion in India.” On another line 
of thought Mr. Das fervently emphasizes 
what he says was the fact, that Sapta SindliQ 
and Southern India wei'e absolutely cut off 
from each other. 

G. It folloAvs that tlu'i'e, in Sapta-Sindhu, the ovolu- 
iioTi of animals and the appearance of Man 
tmml hace been far earlier. 

7. ij^the Indo- Aryans were autochthonous in Sapta- 

Sindhu, they mml also have passed through 
all primitive stages of devolopnumt. The 
fact that llig-Veda makes no mention of 
these primitive stagc.s may he neglected, as 
of no importance, because the Samldla does 
refer to the use of iron. Hence, “ Kig-Vcdic 
Aryans hud long ago passed through those 
stages.” (pj). 22, 23.) 

8. Therefore (grand conclusion), “ there can he no 

doubt that the Indo-Aryans lived and flourish- 
ed 08 a civilised people ” (my ittdics) “ in the 
Miocene or Pliocene epoch ” (p. 22) — of 
course, hien entendn, in Sapta-Sindhu ! 

Even for the moment accepting the statement that Sapta 
Sindhii, or more precisely the Siwalik Kange, is one of the 
oldest — Mr. Das says “the clues: ” — life-pro<lucing regions 
in India, what follows, on the further evidence that 1 have 
adduced ? Surely this, that the specific life-forms which 
were actually in possession of the region (say in the 
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iSarly Pliocene), consisted oE that branch uE the castwardly 
trending group of migrant Anthropoids who eventually 
settled there. In these circnrastsuiccN, Ls it likeh/ that 
Man dwelt there thou with these Anthropoids ? I'he sup- 
position that he existed then, is o///y a supposition. 
Certainly it does not emerge from any piirtiuuinr pndiini- 
nary premisses known to us, as a fact ncccssjirily revealed 
by them. Even, however, granting that Man did exint 
thero then, the further conclusion tliat he was not only 
civilised, but even highly civilised, and indeed none other 
than the so-called “ Indo-Aryans ” mentioned by name 
(according to Mr. Das) in the Rig-Feda, is an absolute 
non-sequilur oE a somewhat glaring type, and a i)erfcctly 
gratuitous assumption. I do not doubt that Mr. I>asis 
sincerely convinced, not only that hi^ logic is (lawless, but 
also that his couchuions really flow from his premisses 
and are irrefutable. At any rate, he has all the ap}iear- 
auce of being thoroughly satisiied with thi« kind of reason- 
ing that he h?t.s chosen to adopt. The impiussion, however, 
that is left on my mind, as I follow his mental monnderings 
and cunvolntions, is that they are an elaborate and syntac- 
tically subtle but self-deluding attempt, by special plead- 
ing touched at times by emotion, to make out a case 
which, from tlnr very outset, he was quite determined 
should be made out, so far as he felt himself capable of 
achieving that end. 

Prankly, I do not think Mr. Das has succeeded. I 
have given some of my reasons for this belief, and 1 have 
a good deal more to say in support of it ; for there are 
many other aspects of this most interesting subject and 
(with all its defects) this most interesting book, upon 
which I have not yet touched ; but further comment must 
Im reserved for some future occasion. 

I notice tlmt, throughout the work, Madame 
Zenaide Ragoziu, of - The Story of the Nations ” 
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fame, is always I’uferred to by Mr. Das as ‘*Mr. 
liti^'ozin ” ; and also that “ Do8]ihoru8 ” is invariably spelt 
Bosphorous ’’—small errors which, no doubt, will receive 
attention when the second edition of l^g-Fedie India 
comes out. 
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Out subject — Aryanism and the Aryas — is a very bi" 
one : and, before proceeding to consider bow and to what 
extent it is affected by the fact now alleged, that once upon 
a time Sapta-Siudharah was sturoiinded by no less than 
four oceans, or seas, more or less vast and distant, vaguely 
referred to in the 1 ’»/</, and that, in particular, say 
some time late in the Tertiary Era, llajputfina was covered 
by a samMm, in the sense of a genuine sea, also vaguely 
hinted at in scattered Hig-redh texts, there is a good 
deiil of preliininar}' spade-work to be done. I hare iilready 
glanced at the doctrine of “ Evolution,” as understood by 
the Darwinian school of thought. This I have rejected, 
as, although it is undeniable that the forms of life show 
a gradual but steady development and improvement along 
certain main linc?s, from their earliest simple lieginnings 
up to the elaborately complex unities of modern times, 
still, in connection with tin? various successive geological 
Ages, and the life-forms specially associable with each, we 
hud that the life-forms of one Age are, for the most part, 
tfnfirfily diffet'&nl from those of preceding Ages, and that, 
so far as concrete, or otherwise objective, evidence goes, 
there is nothing— e.,9., by way of “ parental descent,” or 
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“direct lineage " — to reveal to us hoio the higher fannae qf 
one Age (say tlie Miocene sub-period of the Tertiary 
Era) transmuted themsekea, or loere olhertoiae changed, 
into the higher fanme of the succeeding Age, say the 
Plioceue sub-period of I he Tcrtiar}'. As already remarked, 
I iiiclinp to agree n'itli Agiissiz and othera, that there 
never was any such transmutation — at least on the Objec- 
tive plaue, sas exprussud ' in Terrestriid Eiistence* Dar- 
winism asserts that there was; though hitherto, despite its 
ultra-scienliric setting, it has apparently failed to establish 
its contention, wliieh, to this day, remains a mere ipae 
dixit, wriggling sturdily amidst a teutonically mountain- 
ous collection of curious facts and more or less ingenious 
arguments. For inslanee, with regard to the first 
appearaiie<' on Earth of veritable tienns Homo, n'e arc 
told by Darwinists that he is deseimded from some family 
of the Anthropoid Primates (so-oallod . because of their 
many formal and functional resembianceN to Man); but, 
w'hen we re([ue.st in.speetion of the {jedigree, they can 
produce nothing in (he shape of convincing evidence, 
either to prove beyond a doubt, nay many doubts, that 
there was in fact a (runsmiiiation from Anthropoids to 
Man, or to indicate, even within the limits of a geological 
sub-period, not to say Era, when, where and how any such 
transmutation occurred. Practically all they possess 
in the way of armature (over and above the courage of 
their convictions) consists in tlic accumulated facts 
and infevonc(!s of Darwinism, the lat«w facts of Ontogeny, 
and tiip conclusions which scientists now' draw tlierefrom. 

I submit that the reason why the “ Missing- Links ” that 
are indispensable for the imaginary chain of being pro» 
poundiHl in the Darwinian Hypothesis luvve never yet 
been discovered, is that they do n()t exist, and never have 
existed, on the Objective plane. I suggest, however, that 
the solution. of. the mystery surrounding these succewivc. 
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iiiter>H.'(juio tr<ansmntatiQn.s, is it^ally to l)o soiisjht for on 
the Siibjectiv<3 plaiiu of and tliat what is ctTected 

there in the character- and faculty-factories of the 
Kosmoa, only finds concrete expression in Earth-life, i.e., 
on the Objective plane, wlien tln^ Jlir-niuiaii, or individual 
organism, returns to that ])l<ino for purposes of rc-incar- 
nation. Even so, w<5 are still eonfroiitwl with a difilculty. 
On the physical and mental plane, re-incamalion is carried 
out tinder the laws natural to that plane. In otlicr woi*ds, 
tlio returning Jir-a/nHiit has to make use of the concrete 
life-forms there already in existence, and of the processes 
of procreation wlicreby their types are rc-prodnccd. 
Prom this it would seem to follow that the “ Evolution ” 
doctrine of the Darwinists cannot wholly be rejected, since 
our choice HPemn to bo I'ostricted within the limits of their 
Anthropoids. In my last paiMsr I said that the position 
W'as obscure; and L confessed Dial I did not see how it 
could possibly be cleared up. 1 do not now feel so 
pessimistic. Headers of iricckel will remember the 
plates ill his Ero/ti/ion of Muh wherein he gives repre- 
sentations of the embryos of the Pish, the Salamander,' 
the Tortoise, the Chick, Ihe Jlog, the Calf, the llabbit, 
and the Human infant, in three stages of their deve- 
lopment to foital maturity. Eor each stage they are all 
given in a lino, in the above order. Examined carefully, 
even ill the firsl stage- — the simplest— there are noticeable 
cliftorences : but at a first glance, looked at casually, they 
all seem practically alike. In the second stage the 
diiterences are more readily apparent. In the last stage 
each of the embryos is easily recognizable for wbat it is. 
Now, from an Ontological standpoint, let us assume that 
there was once a stage, even earlier than tliat supposed in 
Hicckel’s plate, at which all these embryos were outwardly 
exactly alike. Notwitlistandiug tliat general resemblance, 
and with our knowledge of what, as a matter of fact, 
13 
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each embryo invariably ultimately develops into, may we 
not (passing now to riiylogeny) suppose that originalli/, 
and Avitli rclerencc to their respective morphological and 
physiological destinies, the ymY'-forms represented by 
these eight embryas, as also the eight embryos them* 
selves, were rfuttMi/Hif/i/ all absolalafi/ (lifferatil from each 
olhev / In other words, may we not reasonably assume 
that, in the life-forees which, from start to finish, give 
impetus, sustainment, and direction to, in fact govern, 
the development along exclusive lines of each embryo 
and the race to which it belonged, there burked a 
mysterious and omnipotent aomelhiuy which was the 
peculiar possession of each, and wliich none of the other 
embryos and races possessed ? Something, in short, from 
which it. followed that no single foetus, amongst the eight 
depicted in connection with stage T, could by any poasi* 
bility wander away from its own line of development, 
into that exclusively belonging to any of the other seven 
embryos ? Tliat is, that every such fietus h hntnul to develop 
along, and only along, that line which, in fact, results in 
its appearance as the particular matured embryo given 
under a special name in the tliiiil and last of the !1 stages 
depicted in ITmekers plate;' IVe know that the processes 
of Ontogeny are only a recapitulation of those of past 
Phylogeny. Whether Kish, Salamander, Tortoise, Chick, 
Hog, Calf, llabbit, Han, or anything else — the race must 
once have passed through every one of the stages of deve- 
lopment through which we sec that the emlnjo of its men 
hidieidual organim passes. Hence, say away hack in the 
distant and misty days of the Cambrian sul)-period of the 
Pahi'OKoie Era, or at whatever time organic life-forms 
made their first appearance in the shallow seas that then 
covere d portions of the Earth, the earliest and most 
rudimentary formal and functional beginnings of tlic 
races to which the above eight embryos 1)elonged must all 
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have l)eeii repi’esented. lu those days, no douht, outwardly 
they all so much resembled each other that, could wo 
have been there to look at tlicm, It would haA'o been 
impossible for us to distinj'uish the representatives of one 
race from those of any other. Possibly they appeni'cd to 
Ikj what is technically called ‘‘ undilfereiilinted.” Yet, in 
reality, the organic representative of each —as distinctively 
Fish, Salamander, 'lortoise. Chick, Hog, Calf, llabbit, or 
Alan — was there. Each, even then, was an individuated 
centre of speciallj- polarized life; because, in the inneimost 
depths of the nature of each was huhlni the secret of its own 
essential life-forcos, and the fact of its ultimately dilferent, 
special, and inoluctiible destiny. 'I'he same remarks apply 
to these and all races, throughout every one of the 
geological Ages that were to succeed, right iip to now. 
Another point to notice is that, while, in remote arclneau 
times, the earliest Iwginuings of life, however essentially 
heterogeneous, wew; all outwardly very much alike?, so, 
after the lapse of ages of development in volution (each 
race along its own e.vcliisive lines), the more highly 
developed non-human races (as Agassiz observed) (exhibit 
an incimsiug similarity to one another ; nay, the increas- 
ing resemblance, formally and functionally, of the higher 
vertebrates to Man, is also and especially nuti(?cal)le. Is it 
not reasonable to assume that, say .sometime towards the end 
of the Pliocene sub-period of tlic T(?rtiary Era, some type 
of organic vertebrate life existed on Farth which (however 
strikingly, from a Darwiniau point of view, it may be 
said to have 1*086111 Ided the Anthropoids of the Pliocene), 
was not only essentially different from those Anthropoids, 
but was also pos.sesscd «d a different destiny — that destiny 
which had been hidden in its nature ever since say the 
Oiimhrian sub-period — the certainty that cventiuilly it 
would develop into what, as surely, the Anthropoids 
proper never could and never w'ould develop into, 
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namely, Man ? Finally, then, I suggest that it was of 
this particular anil intellectually scgrcgahle type of 
Pliocene organic life that the Jir-afuiaiis above referred 
to, returning to the Objective plane from the Subjective 
plane, made use for I’e^incariiatioiial purpose.^, and so 
gave rise to “ Man,” as ho eventually appeared, say in the 
early Pleistocene sub-jieiiod of the Quaternary Era, or 
possibly earlier. Thus, the Anthropoids proper were not 
reallv utilised at all. (rlancing, lastly, at some of the more 
recent expressions of scienti lie opinion on the subject of 
Evolution, regarded from the Darwinian standpoint, 
mention may be made of the faid that, only the other 
day, when Ixiginning a series of lectures on The Ot igiu 
of Mnu at the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, 
Tjondon, Professor A. Keith, after reminding his aiidionco 
that Darwin’s famous book, “ The Descent of !Man,” had 
now liecn before the world for fiti years, anil that they 
were really then cclebmting the Jubilee of the Danvinian 
Theory, stated (<»/«• alia) that when Darwin was 
formulating his theory our knowledge of the secrets of 
Ontology was imperfect. Nowadays, thanks to an 
improvement in our methods and the la1x)urs of hundreds 
of embryologist.s, the developmental stages of the history 
of Man were well known, at- least in their main outlines. 
Perhaps the most remarkalile advance that had been 
made related to the similarity of llie constitutions of 
Man and the Anthropoids, and to our new ideas 
connected with certain glands in the lx)dy — pineal, 
pituitary, thyroid, and supra-renal -which control the 
growth and functionings of its various parts. If, declared 
the Profe.ssor, Darwin woro now alive and contemplated 
rc-ediling “ The Descent of ]V(u.i,” with the accumulated 
evidence of the la.st 50 years Is'toro him, it would not Iw 
necessary for him to re-cast his theory ; only to modify 
and amplify it in certain details. 
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On the other hand, there are scientists, bv Jio means 
obscure — c.g.^ Professor Giiiilrida-ltu^geri — by whom the 
claim of the Orang-Ufein and the Gorillji to any ])articipa- 
tion in tlie scheme of human ancestry is still most 
energetically combated ; though in Professor Klaatsch— 
who, up to 1008, was amongst the foremost of those 
demanding their absolute exclusion from the pedigree— 
these aristocratic simians apiwar lately to have gained an 
adlierent {PrehiHioric Jiau, hy \V. |j. If. Duckworth, 
M.A., M.D., Sc. D., Caulab., pp. IS8, 1 10). Nevertheless, 
remarks Dr. Duckworth — 

“ 1I|) to a i-crtaiii puint, llu> oviilonro in strikingly favDitialilu to 
the hypothesis of human evolution. Ity this is ineaut thu gradual 
developmoiit of tliu inodoru typi' of skeleton fnniul in association with 
a large and aetivo brain, caiKtble of nianifi'sting its adivity in a 
gre:it variety of ways” (l/jiil, p. 127). 

It should he exphtined, with roferimee to Iho phrase ‘ Up 
to a certain point,’ that in his Prefoiuf Dr. Duckworth 
states that the selected periwl in connection with whioh 
alone he has dealt with the evidence, both stratigraphical 
and palmontologieal, referred to and commented upon 
in his booklet, ends at the .Vnrignacian division of the 
Pnlmolithie Age. 

But, bmdes Kvolutiou and the mystery still surround- 
ing Man’s first appearance ii 2 )on Earth, even .as explained 
by the Darwinists, there is yet another subject .some 
understanding of which will prove of assistance to us in 
our present attempt to solve the various problems that 
iire connected with Aryanism and the IJLig-Vedie Age ; 
and that is involved in the question — “AVhat was the 
cause of the Ice-Ages and the Intor-Glaeiat Ages ? ” 
Per, though no one seems very sure how many such 
Ages there were, all geologists are agreed that there 
"'ere more than one. In his A/’cliv Home in the / edtit, 
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at p. 23, Mr. Bill (laTigadhar Tilak states that various 
indications clearly reveal that^ — 

at uijc period ill film history of our globe the northern {jarts of 
Europe and America have been eovured for a long time with a 
sheet of ice several hundreds of feci in thickness. The ice which thus 
invaded the northern portion of America and fhiropo did not all 
radiate from the Pule, 'flic evidence of the ilirection of the striae, 
or scratches engraved on rocks by ice, undoubtedly proves that the 
icc-ca])s sprea^l out from all elevatcil places or inountaiiis in different 
directions. These ice>shocts of enormous thickness covered the whole 
of Scandinavia, iilled up the North Sea, invadcMl Britain down to the 
'rhauies valley, the greater ijortioii of (Tcrmaiiy, and Russia as Far 
south as Moscow aud almost as far east as the Urals. Lt is calculated 
that at least a million of s(|uaiv miles in Europe and more in North 
America were CDvered hy the ilt'hm of rocks ground down by these 
glaciers aud icc-eii|)s, aiul it is from this dihriH that geologists now 
infer the exialeiicc of an Icc Age in early times. The examination 
of this ddhrix shows that tiiore are at least two series of boulder clay, 
indicating two periods *»f glaciation. The ddfjih of the second poruxi 
has disiiirbctl the first layer in many places, but enough remains to 
show that there were two distinct bed.'^ of boulder clay and drifts, 
IjcIoLigiiig to two diiVcreiit periods. Prof. Geikie meutioiis four such 
(rliicial pcricals, with correspond iug liitcr-Glacial periods, as having 
oceurroJ in succession in Eiivupe during the PInistoecne period. But 
though this opinion is not accepted hy other geologists, yet the 
existence of two Glacial e])oeIi.s, with an intervening liiter-Glaeial 
|)eriod, is now considered as couelnsively established.” 

In his (utd Crealion^ iit p. 2311, Mr. (Jeorge 

rrontiss informs us that— 

“ Professor Scott, a standanl anihority, says : ‘ The cause of the 
climatic changes which led up to the Glacial Ep«ieh, aud to the 
later disappearance of the ice-&liecis, arc btill wi-appal iu inysfery. 
Many attempts have Ixen made to solve this most difficult problem, 
hut none \< convineing or satisfactory.* 

“ Jamis Geikie, in that great work, 'Great Ice Ago,’ reviews 
the various theories advanced to account for these! pbcnonicna, and 
remarks that none of are satisfactory.” 
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In Mffn (iJid I he Glacial l^epiorl^ by Professor G. IVederick 
Wright, D.D., LL.l)., RG.S.A., .at p. 11.3, we are told 
that — 

“Tho predominant caura of tlic (llacial period waa prolalily 
a late Tertiary or jwst-Tertiary elevation of the northern part 
of the ooiiliiients, accompanied with a subsidence in the central 
|)ortion/’ 

Of these varioiia guesses, or attempts, at a solution of the 
problem, there are two which stand out prominently from 
all the others. One is Sir Charles Ly(?lPs theory which, 
according to Mr. Tilak— 

“ explains the changes by a$isnming different difdribntions of land 
and water combined with sudden elevation and suhTnergence of large 

land areas ” “ LyelPs theory has been worked ont by Wallace, who 

shows that siicli geographical changes are by tlicinselvcs snflicient to 
prodneo tlie heat and cold rccpiircfl ti> biing on the Glacial and 

Tnter-GIacial periods.*' “ Great elevation and depression of 

extensive areas can he effcKited only in thousands of years, and those 
who support fiveirs theory are of opinion that tin* duration of the 

Glacial epoch must be taken to lie about 200,000 years.” “ But 

there arc other geologists of tho same school who hold that the 
Glacial (K^riod may uot have lasted longer than about 20 to 25 
thousand years. The difference i)ctweeii the two estimates is 
enormous ! but in the present state of geological evidence it is 
difliGiiIt to decide in favour of any one of these views. All tliat we 
can safely say is that the duration of the Pleistocene period, which 
included at least two Glacial and one Inter-Glacial eixicli, must have 
been very much longer than the {period of time which has elapsed 
since tho commencement of the Post-Glacial pfM'iod” {Tlir AreiicUomp 
lu the Terfr/x, pp. 20, 27). 

This, according to what he wills the latest geological 
ovidonco, Mr. 'Pibik puts at about 10,000 years ago, or 
8,000 B.O. at the best (i>. 

But perhaps the most interesting theorj^ of all is that of 
Dp. Croll, author of CUmile and Time and Climate and 
Comology. The accompanying diagram will help us 
to understand it. 
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P Q' A Q represents the elliptical orbit of the Earth — 
though purposely nxaggemted. The Sun is not at c, 
the centre of the ellipse, but at S, one of the two fooi. 
P is Perihelion, with Winter in the northern hemisphere 
of Earth. A is Aphelion, with Summer in the northern 
hemisphere. Put the Seasons an; not always so placed on 
the orbit. Precession of the l?(iiiinoxes causes them slowly 
to move fnjm point to point right round it, in the same 
direction as that taken by the liands of a clock. Hence, 
Winter might 1)e at p. Summer at a, and the Equino.KCS at 
q ([ . Or Winter might even be at A : in which case Sum- 
mer would 1)0 at P. Heanwhile, the Sun remains assumed- 
ly at focus 8. Therefons, when Winter is at .\, it would 
be ever so much longer and severer than when at say P. 
With refei’enco to Prece.ssion, the entii’o orbit ^presents 
a period of 25,868, V? years, lienee, a Winter at A 
would occur once every years. Tilak puts 

it at 10,500 years, in round numbers. He gives 25,868 
years as the duration of the Pi’ccession Cycle. But, he 
adds, it is found that the Perihelion and Aphelion points 
(and therefore all points along the orbit ?) have a small 
motion of their own in the direction op]>ositu to that of 
the Prcces.sion movement. This, ho says, reduces the 
25,868 years to 20,08<li years, or in round numbers 21,000 
year's, of which half=10,500 years (p. 29). Then, jrftcr 
the lapse of a further 12,93 1,^„\ (or 10,500 ?) ycius, 
Summer would recur at A, and Winter once more at P. 
Or, if the period were shorter, Snnimer would be at q, 
or only at Q., or yet agsrin only atp; while similarly, 
Winter would be at q', or only at ()', or yet again only 
at a— according to the period actually elapsed. The 
cllipticity of the Eju'th’s orbit is measured by the 
difference Iretwoen the mear. and the greatest distance 
of the Ejirth from the Sun. This is technically called the 
Eccentricity of tlie Earth’s orbit. It varies, making the 
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eiliptioity greater, until it reaches a maximum, when it 
recedes to original value. Hence the duration of Summer 
or Winter in a hemisphere varies as the value of this 
Eccentricity. The durations of Summer and Winter thus 
show the greatest difference when the Eccenfricity is at its 
maximum and according ns Winti:r and Summer occur at 
Perihelion or Aphelion. Tlie greatest has been calculated at 
33 days. Now it is .said to he about 7 1 days. Aliout A.D. 
1250 Winter iu the northern hem{.sphere is said to have 
occurred when Earth was at P. Thus, explains TiLik — 

“ If the (vintor in llio northern hemisphere ocours when the earth is 
at P in its orbit anil the eccentricil y is at its masimnin, the winter will 
bo shorter by 33 ilaj's than the sninmer of the time. Ent this position 
will be altered after 10,300 years when the winter, oeeiimii" at A, will, 
in its turn, bo Ion<i;er than the corrospomlinfr sninmor hy the same 
length of time, »v>. 33 days ” (Arfi/ic Home in the Veilne, pp. 37-31). 

It would seem, however, that since, according to Kepler’s 
second law, the straight line joining ti planet to the Sun 
sweeps out equal aims iu eqiuil times, and therefore the 
Earth describes eqiuil aims during its passage along both 
halves of its orbit — the one beginning at the Spring 
Equinox, with Summer lialf-ivay, and the other beginning 
at the Autumnal Equinox, with Winter half-way— so 
during the shiftings of Aphelion along that half of the 
Processional Cycle of 21,000 years which, on the above 
diagram, begins at Q, and goes round the ellipse post A 
till it arrives at Q', the Earth receives from the Sun the 
same total amount of heat ns it receives during the 
similar shiftings of Perihelion along that other half of the 
same Cycle ivliicli begins at Q', and goes • round the 
ellipse past P till it arrives at Q. This is what Herschel 
suppos^, adding the remark — 

“ The inequality in the iuteneitieR of solar radiation in the two 
intervals being precisely eompeiisatwl by the opjiosito inefpiality in 
the duration of the intervals themsolvcs.'’ 

14 
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But this, it is said, is not quite correct. Taking the total 
sun-hcat received annually by each hemisphere to ho 
365 units, or on an average 1 unit per day, and the 
obliquity of .tlie earth to be 23” 27', Sir Robert Ball 
calculated that each hemisphere would receive 229 of 
those heat-units during Summer, and only 136 during 
'Winter, wliatiivcr the Eccentricity might 1)e. Hence he 
submitted that the total heat received annually by 
each hemisphere in Summer and Winter varies as the 
obliquity of the Earth, or the inclination of its axis to the 
ecliptic, but is practically independent of the Eccentricity 
of the orbit. On this Mr. Tilak comments as follows — 

" But 1 hough these figures are not affected by the e<!centricity of 
the orbit, yet we have seen that the duration of the summer or 
winter does vary as the ececufrinity. Supposing, therefore, that 
we have the longest winter in the northern hemisphere, we shall 
have to distrihntc 339 heat-units over 166 days of a abort summer, 
and 136 hcat-nnits over 1U9 daya of a long winter of the same 
perioil. In other w'ords, the difference between flie daily average 
heat in summer aud winter will, in such a case, be the greatest, 
produeing shorter but warmer summers and longer and colder 
winters ; and ice and snow accumulated in the long winter will not 
bo melted or removed by the heat of the sun in the short summer, 
giving rise thereby to what is known as the Glacial jwriod in the 
northern hemisphere.” “In short, the Glacial and lutcr-Glacial 
periods in the two hemispheres will alternate with each other every 
10,500 years, if the eccentricity of the earth be sullicicntly great to 
make a perceptibly large difference Isttween the winters and summers 
in each hemisphere” {Ibid, pp. 31, 32). 

Dr. GroH, liowevcr, wont even further than these specula- 
tions. Tie attempted to compute the values of the 
Orbital Eccentricity for particular periods. Thus, taking 
the value of the Eccentricity from Tjeverrier’s tables, ho 
calculated that — 

“ during the last 3 million years there wore 8 periods of maximum 
eccentricity ; the lii-st of 170,000, the second of 260,000, and the 
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tbird of 100,000 years ; and tliai 80,000 years liavu elapsed since 
the close of the third or last {jeriod. Aeoording 1o Dr. Croll the 
Glacial epoch in Uic Picistocom period must, therefore, hare begun 

240.000 years ago, and ended, followed by the Post-Glacial t)eriod, 
alraiit 80,000 years ago” {Ibid, pp. 32, 33). 

Sir lloltert Dull, however, lights sliy of all calcnlatiofis 
regarding Eccentricity, and, in view of the present state 
of our knowledge, says he cannot tell when the last 
Glacial epoch took place, or when the next may be 
expected. Also, Professor Newcomb of New York is 
of opinion that the value of ibo Orbital Eccentricity 
depends on elements many of which are quite uncertain, 
ospeoially when we are dealing with long geological eras. 
This objection, observe, strikes at the \'ery data on 
which Oroll based his calculations of the chronological 
place of the Ice-.Vge, not at the correctness of liis 
arithmetic. 

Certain American geol(^ists decline to put the begin- 
ning of the .Post-Glacial period further back than about 

10.000 years ago, basing this on estimates of valley- 
erosions that bare Ijcon going on since the close of the 
last Glaciation. Of cour.se, however, this view may be 
ciuite sound as regards the later T(H}-Agein North America, 
and yet conflict Avilh the conditions characterising the 
Icc-Age in North Europe, Avhich were difterent. 

Perha})S tlie best Avay of regarding the Croll theory 
(which is certainly attractive, and has never yet been 
upset, save in connection A»ith the further calculations 
alwvc noticed) is to agree Avith Professor Wright when 
he says — 

“ \Vliiiti*vrr nmy bii said in .-.iipiHji'l nf l.ln' theory Ihal llio (ilacisl 
|>cnod was produced by astronomiKil i-iuisc's ” (meaning llic shiftings 
of the Equinoxes, etc.), “in view of ptcsenl facts those causes cannot 
he reganlcd as predominant ; at most they wore only eo-oiicrativc” 
(d/fftt and (he (i7aciaf Pfriud, p. 1 1 2). 
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Before passing from the GroU theory to other considera- 
tions, it will at least he amusing, and perhaps even in- 
structive, to note how Mr. Prentiss, author of The Agee 
of Tee and Ci’ealioo, oommeuts upon it. After briefly 
describing the theory as resultmg in the conclusion that 
once in about 1],U00 years ice, mountains high, ac- 
cumulates at the South Pole, and stating that the ico 
thus accumulated thera must be mountains high now, 
he says— 

" But ' wliiU a fall was tliere, luy couiUrymon,' when Koalil 
Amuiidsoii returued aud reported — uol ice sky higli — but a level, 
suow-eovered plain but little hIjovo the level uf the sea at the south 
|io1c, where he planted King lliuikon’s Hag. 

Kroiii Ktiraiie casiie the dcs})airing cry, ‘across the siorm 3 ' 
waters’ ; from the scientists, ‘Aniiindsen has sniiished Kroll’s theory,’ 
and he suro had. 

There wa.s not enough left of it to liold a funeral over ” 
(pp. 238, 23»). 

Against this wu have the fact that the greater part of 
Antarctica is mountainous land, considerable jrarts of 
which rise to an altitude of about. 10,000 feet alwve sea- 
level {Texl-JiooJi of Geolugtf, by Pirsson and Schuchert, 
p. 'tOS), and the testimony of other u.vplovers. Por 
instance. Sir J. G. Boss siiilcd for toO miles in front of 
a precipitous wall of ico ISO feel high, in a region about 
20*^’ from the South Pole. 

Mr. I’ihik’s sumniiiig-iip is as follows — 

“ Indejwiidontly of the eccciitrieity of tlie eartli’s orbit, the 
occurrence of winter at aphnlioii is ly itself siiro to contribute 
to tho pniduction of tlio ice agi*, if other causes and circum- 
stances, oitlier those suggested by L^'oll or others, are favourable, 
and 21,000 j’ears must cla|)se between two successive occurrences 
of winter at aphelion. For two Glacial epochs with an intervening 
Inlcr-Glacial iwriod, wo must, tlit.vfuro, allow a {wriod longer than 
21,000 years, even if the question of the eeceiitricity of the earth's 
orbit be k“pl siside ; wliile if, with I’rof. Geikie, we suppose that there 
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were five G-Iaeial (four io the Pleistocene and one at the close of the 
Pliocene period) and four Intcr-tilaouil ciKichs, the duration mnst be 
extended to something like 80,000 years ” (Jrelie Home iu tie Feilas, 
p. 36). 

To a great extent, if not mainly, says Professor Wright, 
after reviewing the evidence available up to 1892, the 
Glacial Periods, or Jee-Ages, were csiused hy gentle 
rhythmical oscillations of the crust of the hlarth, occurring 
over extensive areas, and relieved hy the folding and 
mashing together of strata along the lines of least 
resistance now occupied by the mountain>systems and 
onoo by oceanic geosyiiclinos. One hundred thousand 
years, or even less, might civsily iuelude both tlie slow 
coming-on and the rapid close of a Glacial Period. After 
making all reasonable allowances, Prestwich’s conclusion, 
that 25,000 years is ample for the reign of ice during 
such a Period, ciinnot 1)C regarded as by any means 
incredible, or, on a imor! grounds, iuiprol)able (.!/«/< and 
tlifi h'lHcuil Pm’w/, pp. ;129, 30 1). It should be added, 
however, that more recent investigation luus disclosed a 
vast amount of evidence showing tluit, some lime early 
in the Permian sub-imriod of the Priimiry or Pahcossoic 
Era, glacial formations of a severe type extended over 
enormous ai'Ocis on either side of tlu! e([uator from almut 
20’ to 35" north and south latitudes— though mostly iu the 
southern hemisphere, in what is called “ Gondwanaland,” 
and notictsibly in the Aravalli region of India, which 
then hiy in “ Gondwanaland ’’—with corresponding Inter- 
Glacial Ages; nay, that, jis far l)ack as what American 
geologists call bite Proterozoic, and even in earlier 
Proterozoic, times (cijuating with our old xVrehuvin or 
Eozoic Bra), there had also been widesprcjul Ghiciations, 
with corresponding intervals of a warm chai'acter. 
Indeed, we may now reasonably conclude that Icc-Ages 
and Inter-Glaoial Periods have Iwcn periodically recurrent 
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over sinco the disappoaranco of tho world-wide, warm, 
equable, edenic climate referred to some little way back. 
All the fore"oin|]f,in spite of the many differences of opinion 
that are revealed, may be regaiilcd as a consideration of 
the subject— the Cause of the groat Ice-Ages— from the 
varying points of view of the recognized scientific world. 
I now proceed to slate and comment upon a theoiy which, 
by that orthodox and still pontiflcnl world, will doubtless 
l)e denounced as heterodox. In 1015, in Chicago, thero 
was published an extraordinary book, entitled The Agee 
of lee and Crealion^ by (leorge Praiitiss. As a literary 
production, from an English and European point of view, 
it is atrocious— being full of irritating repetitions, and, 
worst of all, Iwing writtem in a free and esusy, unconven- 
tional and caredessh' ungrammatical style, which is sure 
to shock many of its renders; in short, in a kind of 
breezy Americiin vcwniieular, appannitly adopted in order 
that it may g<!t “ right home ” and be readily “ understanded 
of the people” over there. Novortlieloss, for its clear- 
sightedness, its straigbt-.spi;aking, its strong and abound- 
ing common sense, and as a convemient store-house of 
most of the more important bicta and arguments connected 
one way or another with the problems wherewith wo are 
confronted, it would be hat'd to beat. Indeed, as a brojid- 
minded, intelligent, and forcible attempt to break up 
and dispttrse tins dons<! clouds of mysItMy that have 
hitherto enveloped the Ice-Ages and their cormsponding 
Inter-Glacial Periods, and the; cause or csiuses that 
gave rise to them, it .seems to demand our most 
serious attention. 

It is first lujcessary, how(jV(‘r, to remark that ilr. 
Prentiss appears to know nothing ol the mighty Gkeiutioii 
that, SIS already noticed, oecomd in otpiatorial region.s, 
and piirticularly in sentherii latitinb s, .sometime during 
the Permian siih periwl of the Primary or Palmozoic Era. 
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In Pirssou and Suliuohert’s Text-Bmk of Geohff^, we 
read — 

“ Geologists now know' of seven periods of deeided tom]^ratnro 
changes (earliest and latest Tsite I'roleroxoic, Siliiriiin, Vermian, 
Triassie, ('rotaceous-Kocene, mid I’loistoeene) and of these at 
least four wore glacial climates (both Rrulonizoic times, Permian, 
and Plcistocoiie). 'I'ho greatnit intensity of tliese reduced 
tom^ieraturcs vnrieil be! ween the hemisiiheres, fur in earliest Ijato 
Proterozoic and Pleistocene time it lay in tiu! northern, while ia 
latest Proterozoic and Permian time it was mure C(|iiatoria1 than 
boreal ” (p. !)83). 

We must tlierefon; read wliat follows in tlio light of this 
further information. 

Away hack in tlio 1)uginning.s of geologic time, 
says Mr, Prentiss, when first the once incandescent 
and llnid Earth hsul hegnn to cool and solidify, there 
were no mountain-ranges, and no «lec|) and far-reaching 
deposits of stratified rocks or anything else— c.^r. no 
layers of iron-ore and other meUtlliforons substances, all 
hy themselves, no layens of coal in Ix'ds by themselves, 
no layers of pure marble and granite, no layers of assorted 
limestone by themselves — only illimitable Avastes of flat, 
vitreous, once molten rock, with numerous extensive but 
very shallow and placid-looking sens, lying scattered about 
upon its silent, lonesome surface. Moreover, in those 
far-off times, when light fii'st began to filter through the 
thick perpetual clouds that then, as it wore, blanketed the 
entire glolx', juid animal and later plant-life commenced, 
a warm, uniform, edenic climate prevailed almost from 
pole to pole, all ov(*r the Earth, juid thenceforward 
endured for scores of millions of years, throvighout 
succeeding Ages, right up to the ojAcning of tho Pleistocene 
sub-period of the Quaternary Era. (Let us noAV substitute 
Proterozoic Era for this). All through those Avell-nigh 
sempiternal mons it aa'os a Avindlcss world ; and — mark 
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this well — there were no climatic zones such as those with 
which we ore now familiar. 

Then— towards the close of geologic time, i.e., during 
the first half, or quarter, of the Pleistocene sub-period 
of the Quaternary Era, or perhaps even at the end of the 
Pliocene suh-period of the Tertiary (really Proterozoic) 
Era — there occurred the most stupendous and astounding 
change Earth, since her incandescent days, had over 
denown. Suddenly, the warm equable edenic climate 
which, for countless millions of years, had enveloped the 
globe almost from polo to pole, disappeared, and was 
succeeded by an era of bitterest cold, also nearly world- 
wide ; for, from the Temperate regions in the North, 
downwards almost an far as the present Antarctic Circle, 
the Earth was buried under immense sheets of ice, in 
places a mile or so thick. 

How long this first Ice-Age lasted, nobody knows: 
but eventually there came a return of tlio old warm 
imiform cdenic climate, extending again nearly from 
polo to pole, and giving rise to what is termed an 
Inter-Glacial Age. 

There were several of these mighty successive changes : 
how many, investigation has never yet lieon able to dis- 
cover : but it is believed that there were four or five of 
tlwm — i.e., aecording to most geologists, four Ice-Ages, 
for Europe, in the Pleistocene su1)-period, and, according 
to Professors A. Geikio and Bonle, one Ice-Age at the 
end of the Pliocene sub-period, together also, of course, 
witli their corresponding Inter-Glacial Periods. As w’e 
have seen, these are now put at seven ; and they begin 
in our Primary, if not in our Archtean, Era. 

The mystery that we all want to see unveiled is that 
which will cease to exist when, but only when, a satis- 
factory answer has been given to the question, “What was 
it that occasioned the sudden and tremendous revolution 
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in the nge-long conditions of Earth above referred 
to ? ” In The Ages of Ice and Creation, Mr. Prentiss 
claims that he lias prodiictKl such an answer : and I 
rather incline to think that he has made good his claim, 
or at lea.st that it prohahly will he established when the 
ideas to which he has given crude and badly arranged 
expression have lieen further developed, carefully co-ordi* 
natod, and clearly .set forth in language that is no longer 
a wilderness of frequently recurrent solecisms and lYans* 
Atlantic butfooiieries. 

Among those competent to judge, there are, or once 
were, many who hold, or held, the opinion that the entire 
space now occupied by the Sun aud its dei>endeiit family 
of planets and other celestial bodies — ^indeed, much more 
than that an^a — was originally Jllled by a vast rotating 
Nebula, a mass of intensely heated vapour, which, as it 
cooled by radiation, gradually polarized towards its centre, 
where it contracted into an incandoscent nucleus (now 
tlie Sun), w'hich ludd everything else in its gravitational 
grip — leaving, however, behind it, in the deserted regions 
of surrounding space, yet still subject to its sovereignty, a 
siiocossion of enormous concentric rings, probably resem- 
bling those of Saturn (and, as has actually been suspected, 
Neptune), though on a nmch larger scale, but since 
broken up into the 8 planets, etc., and thus eventually 
developed into the Solar System as we see it now'. Touch- 
ing lightly upon this Nebular Uijpotheaie, as it is usually 
called, ^Ir. Preutiss asks us to lift up our eyes and con- 
template the wonders of the heavens — more especially 
those two mighty and extraordinary orlw, the planets 
Saturn and Jupiter. 

Saturn is some 71-,000 miles in diameter, 872,137,000 
miles distant from the Sun, and revolves round that orb 
in 29J- of oiir years. Its ring — reminding one somewhat 
"f the flat halo-like circle of linen-eovered material which 
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contributes to the raake-np of the Calcutta khidmatgar's 
head-gear — is so comparatively thin that it vanishes from 
view when the Sun is in such a direction that it only 
shines on the ring’s nlge, as, for instance, u'as the case in 
1848, and again in 1862. The plane of this ring remains 
ever in the same direction, and inclines to the ecliptic 
at an angle of nearly 37°. Hence, like the Karth, Saturn 
already has equinoxes, soLstices, and recumng seasons, 
and tliei’efore seems destined for eventual habitation. 
In Aatroiwmtf, by J?. IV. Dy.son, LL.D., Rll.S., Astro- 
nomer Iloyal, wo read as follows : — 

“ A division in llic ring was diseovercil by Cassini in Iflf.'i 
separating it into two, and in ISnO it was seen to be continnod on its 
inner rim by a ‘ dusk)' ’ ring” (p. 

Mr. Prentiss supplies the Following furlhor ])articulars, 
though he adds that recent observations tend to reduce 
the figures : — 

"The exterior diameter of the ring system from tlic outermost 
edge of the outermoKl ring across tin; ]ilaiii'l to tlic outermost edge of 
the same ring on the other ^ide is 17:2, SOO miles. The innermost 
(dark) ring is 11,000 miles in diameter, per]icndicn1nr to the planet, 
and its inner odg(! is seine ^,000 miles above the planet's surface. 
The middle (bright) ring is sumo 18,000 miles in diameter. 

The division between this ring and the oiiler (bright) ring, known 
OB ‘ Ca.ssiiii’H division,’ is some 2,200 miles wide, and tho outer 
(bright) ring is some 11,001) miles wide. I'his gives the outer edge 
of Saturn’s ring system a distanee aliuve the planet’s surface of some 
.')0,000 miles ’’ : yet “ they are only about .’iO to 1 00 miles wide 
lioriznntally ; tliat is, on a line [larallel with the planet’s surface. 

These rings circle round tlie planet on its ei|natorinl line, showing 
that these n'ornlerfiil rings arc under tlic influence of the planet's 
rotary motion and revolve witli it. They are intimately bound 
together, and are not acting indciiendently of cacli other” (pp. 31, 3‘t). 

Elsewhere (p. 35) ho tells us that, »t its equator, Saturn 
travels rotarily at the rate of some 22,0(f() miles per hour, 
or about 22 limes faster than Eapth’.s rotary spin. 
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Ah regards Hurftice temperntureH, it would seem that 
those of the outer or major planets aro determined by the 
internail heat of the planets themselves, rather than by 
the radiant heat they receive from the Sun. 

“ Jupiter 18 probiibly at something; like reil-linit, but it does not 
emit Biifiicieiit lif;bt to illiiiniiiale its satellites wlieii t-liey are shaded 
from the Sun. Saturn, Uranus and Noptuiu* are probalily at higher 
temperatures ” {A»tTOHoMif, by Dyson, jrp. 67 , 68 ). 

The following particular.^ relate only to the major planets. 
Similar particulars concerning the minor planets aro 
unnecessary in connection with ])rcsent purposes: — 

S'wft— Jupiter’s dianicl(!r is 11 times, Saturn’.s 9 times, 
Uranus’s 4 times, and Neptune’s 5 times that of the Earth, 
which is 7,936 miles. Thus the two giants of the phtiict* 
ary world are Jupiter and Saturn. 

Mam - 'Phis is generally expressed in fractional terms 
of the Sun’s mass. Jupiter’.s mass is less than js^th 
of the Sun’s; Saturn’s between ^ and .} of Jupiter’s; 
'Uranus’s and Neptune’s each about ^‘.th. 

Denaity. — The density of the outer planets is imich 
less than that of the Earth, which is 5.^ limes the den.sity 
of water. Jupiter, Uranus, and Neptune are only slightly 
denser than water. Saturn, however, is not .so dense. 
If the Earth’s density he represented as I, then Jupiter’s 
is 0.23, Saturn's is only O.ll, Uranus’s is 0.25, and 
Neptune’s is 0.17. On this subject Dr. Dyson remarks 
as follows : — 

“The differeiiers in deiisiiy jioiiit to grrat differences in physical 
slate, which arise from the fact that the process of cooling, and 
it-s accompanying process of shrinking, have proceeded more rapidly 
in the small planets than in the large ones “ {AulfOtt' /iiy, |). ii). 

Erom this ])oint of view, the present conditions and 
appearances of Jupiter and Saturn arc particularly 
interesting. 
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Do not the foregoing considerations suggest the in- 
ference that the Sun and its dependent family of planets 
and other celestial bedies all originated onl of one 
common fund of nebulous matter, and are therefore all 
constituted alike; tlmt the planets one and all have passed 
or u’ill p<ass, through the same successive stages of deve- 
lopment; and that every one of them, including of 
course our own Eixrth, was once a huruiug world, and, in 
process of time — owing to the combined effect of its 
terrific inherent hoiit, the trennendous centrifugal force 
exerted by its rotational motion, and the fact that its 
gravitational pull would he less at the equator than at its 
poles by just the amount of that opposing centrifugal 
force, sending all its volatilizahlc elements sky-high, on a 
line with its equator, to sweep there round and round it 
as long as destiny decreed — became possessed of coneen- 
trie rings similar to those that still surround the youngest 
of all the planets— Saturn ? 

Against the idea that all those bodies are constituted 
alike, there is this to ho said — 

" 111 tlio spectrum of Jupiter there appears to be one line not in 
that of the sun, |xiintiii» to a constituent of its atmosphere with 
wliich wo are unncquniiitfd on the J<)Hrth. The spiwtra of Uranus 
and Neptune show very considerable differences from that of the Sun, 
from which the inference is drawn that they are surrounded b}’ dense 
atmospheres totally dilTeront from oiir own (Hid, p. 99). 

There are also certain dynamical difllcnlties which cannot 
be overlooked. Though the satellites of the various 
planets which have these attendants — 

"generally move in pianos not far removed from the ecliptic, and 
revolve around their primaries in the same direction in which these 
revolve round the sun,” 

yet there are some notable exceptions. For instance, 
Jupiter’s eighth moon rovol'^es in a direction opposite to 
that of all its seven sisters. The ninth moon of Saturn— 
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which haa ton altogclhcr — moves in a retrograde direction, 
in a vary elliptical orhit. Uranus’s four moons aro 
pirticiilarly romarkahlo, in that tlmy revolve in a plane 
almost [)orpendiciilar to Iho plane in nliieh Uranus itself 
revolves round the Sun. ijiistly, NepI line’s one moon 
moves in a retrograde direction, in a plane inclined at 35" 
to the plane of Neptune’s own orhit (/Aid, pp. 01, {)(>). 
If these lie invgnlnritiox, is it unreasonable to wonder 
whother, some time in the iiniuiaginably mnotirpost, 
the nebula out of which the t-eytt/ar portion of our Solar 
System has been thought to bavi' originated, did not 
drift into, and got tangled u)) with, seme other nebula 
whose spiral rotation was quite dilferently (‘haractoriml ; 
and tlxat nu nltiiuufe Aloud of the tiro /iroiluced the 
ei'raticathj coiistrncded eoiuidex that ice iioie nee f 

Again, in Lapla('i'’s famous hypothesis, complexities 
of development arising out of the slight rotatory motion 
with which he suppos<‘d the Nebula to have been 
originally endowed, arit assumed to have been a dominant 
factor in the suhseijiient process of evolution as he 
conceived it. If this assumed ' idea on Laplace’s partis 
not now given up, it has at least been niofliticd. Says 
Dr. Dyson — 

“ It lias Iwtui pointoil out iViTiitl^ by Prof. Jeans that 'gravita* 
tiona) inatability ’ or a triideiicy of mat ter lo aeciiiniilate around 
nuclei of slij'litly <;vriitrr drioity. jmd for llicse nuclei to iiionase 
and {'rnduallv collect more siiul more nebulous niiitter .irouiid tlicm, 
ia probably a more importiiiit Ciiiis." than roti'lion in fbc development 
of ii jilanetary system from a nebula. S very carofiil criticism of 
Ija))lace’s bypotlicsis lias been given by Ylcssra. Chamberlin and 
Moulton. They eonsiiler tliat the solar system lias bivn derived from 
the aggregation of molcorie dust and fragments, which had {lossibly 
lesnUcd front the collision of previously existing bodies ’ [Atlronimijf, 

p. 109). 

Obviously, however, the contributory factors were both 
numerous and complex in their operations. Collisions, 
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fragments, meteoric dust, tiebulm, two or more of these 
last perhaps wandering into each other and getting mixed 
up, rotation, gravitation, heat and expansion, cooling and 
contraction, centrifugal and centripetal forces of several 
kinds — none of these were improbable ; all seem quite 
consistent with Laplace’s general ideti ; and it is difficult 
to imagine that any of them wore any more absent from 
Laplace’s mind than they are absent from the minds of 
thinkers to-day. 

One other point still remains to be considered. Tlic 
question may bo asked : “ If the rings of the original 
Nebula broke up Into the planets which were eventually 
formed, why did not the similar rings once supposedly 
possessed by all the planets of the Suhir System also break 
up into smaller dependent orbs P In particuhir, why have 
not the rings of Saturn so broken up? Is there anything 
in their present appearance or condition, pointing to that 
as their eventual destiny ? The answer is that those planets 
which now no longer possess rings have, as a matter of 
fact, one or mure satellites circling round them. Jupiter 
has at least four ; Uranus has also four; while Neptune 
has at least one. Even Saturn, which still retains its 
riiigs, has no less than ten. To this, however, the obvious 
rejoinder is, that the matter which went to the formation 
of J upiter's four moons, nr that now represented by 
Uranus’s four moons, cannot jiossibly have exhausted all 
the matter which once, in a volatilized state, had sur- 
rounded those two planets in the shape of rings. Hence, 
the balance of that matter — unaccounted for by astrono- 
mers up to date — inu,sl still be existing and discoverable 
somcw'here. Or, the above question may be reversed thus : 
“ If Saturn, with its glorious rings, and its ten satellites 
in addition, represents a typical stage in the process 
of evolution from original nebula to eventually concrete 
and organized orbic maturity, how came it that the 
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concentric rings of the original Xchiila ever broke up into 
planets only ? Why did not a portion, at least, of that 
mighty ring-system remain in being, just as Siiturn’s ring- 
system remains still in being, and await the day when — 
the sun having cooled down- -ring by ring, the volatilized 
solids first, and the lighter materials afterwards, according 
to their densities, it might gradually descend to the 
surface of the Sun, and settle there permanently, in 
stupendous successive layers ?” The only reply to this that 
I can think of, is the following. The original nebular 
matrix imagined by JiUplace existed under conditions 
vastly dirfcrenl from those of the Saturnian system, or 
any other pirtieular const itimnl portion of the Solar 
System. The nearijst fixed star is n Centauri, its distance 
heing some 270,000 times the distance Iwtween ourselves 
and the Sun. Thus, the isolation of that nebular matrix 
in space was such that anything in the nature of exter- 
nal influences operating upon it must have been imper- 
ceptible. It is far otherwise with the Saturnian world, 
or any other subordinate department of the Solar System. 
All sorts of influences must have poured in upon it from 
the Sun and from its sister plamdary systems, all tending 
to control its develo]nnenl in evolution, and to im^Hirt 
to it a definitely individual character. Therefore, if the 
process by wliicli our Solar System evolved from an origi- 
nal nebular matrix, is not in all respects, stage by stage, 
roproducod in the evolutional history say of the Satur- 
nian world, Avby should we be in the least surprised r 
Xow lot us pass to Jupiter. This enormous orb repre- 
sents planetary volution one stage further oii than the 
stage at which we behold it in the case of Saturn. 
Saturn, though possessing no less I ban ten moons, still 
retains its rings. Jnpiler po'<sesses only four large moons; 
hnt its rings — assuming that once upon a time it liad 
rings — have disappeared, as such. AVhat has become of 
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them, or at least of the stuff of which they were 
composed ? TTare they fallen upon (he planet, settling 
permanently upon its surface, or at least spi'eading thera- 
selres round the Jovian irlohu in Hie shape of an immense 
enTcIoping mantle of eoni|Kii‘i> lively low-lying, but still 
floating, liocause still volatile, niaJ ter ‘r This is what Mr. 
Prentiss maintains. .As the rings, after .segregation, 
began, one by one— Iho lowest and heaviest first — to 
descend nearer and nearer to tlie planet’s surface, thej' 
would nece.ssnrily do so along precisely the samo linos as 
those along which they had once ascended, and would 
finally spi-end themselves out, away from the equatorial 
line, north and south, towards the pules. Ilccause 
Jupiter’s gravitational downward pull, as e.Yerted at the 
polos, would he stronger from (hose directions than at 
the equator, whore the oentrifngal force arising from the 
planet’s rotation on its own a.vis, would connterbiUance 
it to some extent. Novertli- less, as the lloating volatile 
stthstancos sink lower and lower in fact fur as long us 
they do not drop to the l<*vel of the rain-holt, or height 
above the planet’s surface; where eondens.alion into water 
naturally takes place- for just so long will there lie 
heavier accunmlations over the eq\uitorial n'gions than 
anywhere I’lse, in sjiite «if the tendmicy to spread side- 
ways. Mow long fills .stage of evolution is likely to 
endure, may he estimated from a consideration of (he fact 
that the rate of s]ieed at which the descending process goes 
on can never possihly e.vcecd that at wliicli the forces which 
originaliy .seiitall (he volntili/ed substaiiees aloft wane. As 
well as can ho judged, finpiter has now reached th(; stage 
at which its descending, hut still volatile siihstance.s, once 
rings, are diffused quite evenly around the phinet, as it 
were completely hlanketing it in hidts at a distance of alx)nt 
1,000 miles from its surface. Ileing, hov over, as we have 
seen, more lianked up in equatorial regions than in regions 
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nearer the poles, they shut out the liorcer rays of the 
Sun at the equator, and teud to equate tho temperature 
there with tliat prevailing in what, north and south, 
might otherwise he described, in language familutr to 
us because of our own present terrestrial conditions, as 
the temperate and arctic or antarctic zones. Thus — 
probably for scores of millions of years — Jupiter is 
destined to experience nothing except tiuit warm, uniform, 
cdeiiic climate to which [ liave already referred some 
way back. As regards Saturn, which is now' passing 
through a much earlier stage of evolution, 3k[r. Prentiss 
is of opinion that — 

“ It« vaitori/.v(l scIiMk aiv, in 1 )il- 'iiain, s^pn-ad i|uit« evenly over 
its surface iic:irly its |)u1gs, while its li^htosl vapors, mainly its 
water and carbon, aiv slung high alx>rc its surfaue, revolving around 
it in rings, as we see, high abovt! its eipiiitor ” (p. 

Adopting, then, some modillcation of Ijtiplaee’s 
Nebular Jlypolhesis, or, if preferred, even of Cliiunberlin 
and Moulton’s Plaueleniuial Ili/polhenitt, with its Iwsic 
idett of ail eruptional origin, and knowing w'hat we 
do of those tw'o extitionUnary planetary systems associated 
w'ith the names Eatiirn and Jupiter, w'e are in a position 
to form a very fair conception of the volutional stages 
through w'hieh our own Earth hits jiroluibly passed, 
to reach the conditions in which it now' iliids itself. 
Clearly, like tho Sun to-dtiy, and like all the planets in 
distant times, it w'as once a burning w'orld. Clearly, also, 
it once possessed rings, just as Saturn possesses them yet. 
As clearly, tluit stage was left behind, and it passed into 
and through that further stage through which w'c can 
see that Jupiter is even now Classing- -ringless, but 
mantled in clouds of those volatile substances w'hich once 
upon a time had constitiitixl its rings — a stage during 
which these blanketing clouds acted, probably for count- 
less millions of years, as an intercepting medium iu 

Iti 
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inspect of the fierce actinal rays of the Sun, and so, 
throughout those many successive icons, conferred upon 
it a warm uniform edenic climate — a kind of groenhousis 
temperature, as Sir. Prentiss Ciills it, tliat prevailed all 
over it. From jiole to pole. Even this stage eamc iit last 
to an eud, and Earth entered upon yet another — the stage 
(never yet reached either by Saturn or hy J upiter or by 
any other planet, so bir as \v(j know) which opened with 
that stupendous revolutionary uliiinge in Terrestrial 
conditions sometimes styled “The (llacial and Tntor- 
Glacial Periods,” ami luore popularly “ 'I’lie Great Ice- 
Age,” which appears to us to biive m'rived so suddenly, 
and wbicli is dealt with so originally, so interestingly, 
and so ably by Mr. Prentiss in bis book under review. 

To cut a long story short, we learn from Air. Prentiss 
(who is largely inspired by tin* writings of the late 
Professor Isaac N. Vail) that it was the successive falls 
to Earth of the last lew spread-out layers of volatile 
matter blanketing the globe, which caused the various 
Zee- ; that, oven in the yatiirnian stage, the entire; 
disc-like formation of volatilized substances bad begun 
to segregate into rings, ciich representing tlioso substances 
in .some special order of their gravity -the heavier 
consisting of metals, carbons, etc., and (b;stiiied to 1)e tin* 
first to fall ; the lighter consisting of mixed carbons and 
water; while the lighteat (water) would float highest, 
and be the last to fall : that tlie.s<; disct-riiigs and onion- 
like layers of the dilfiised blanketing clouds bad vast 
spaces l)etweon them, and the more the rings and layers 
descended and condensed the gmiler woidd be the sptices, 
until, when the falls occuiTcd, the space.s would Iw far 
wider than the layers ; that after each fall of a layer, 
a very long time would la; reijuired to restore the warm, 
equable, edenic climate, because the next highest layer 
or ring would bo at a tremendous elevation, but when 
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any such further ring did comrs do^vn and join the 
hlaiiket-like formation, it would not only bank up heavily 
over the equatorial regions, but would also spread out 
towards the poles, shutting in the heat there, and so 
equalize the temperature! every wflero ; and thus it was 
these vast intervening s]>a(!es, eombined with the imme- 
diately preceding ring-drop, which were the cause of the 
so-called Tulev-^Uaoial Penotls, In these! Inter-Glacial 
Periods, e?cplains Mr. PrenHss — 

“ there being no oloiuls low enough to eoinlen^se into rain, there 
pouKl be no rain, anil there being no torriil, temperate, iinil frigid 
zones with railieallv (lilV*'i'eiit teinperalures, except close to the 
I'Oinaining iee sheets, there would not be storms of wind and rain, 
.and t.he result must have been a warm, tpiiet, niinless, storniless age 
of very imifurm temperature ” (p. 

Mcaiiwliilo, let us remember that, as a consequence 
of these successive cond(!nsat ions and falls, and propor- 
tionately thereto, tin?, vast pall of volatile substances 
wliich for untold millions of years had been blanketing 
the Earth almost from pole to poh; right up to tlu! time of 
the first 1 ( 50 - Age, and which was periodically re-formed, 
or at least augmented, at the advent and throughout the 
duration of tin! various successive Inter-Glacial PcTiods, 
was st(!adily undergoing a procjcss of drain, and becoming 
gradually thinner; and hence more and more diffused 
light was gradually penetrating iluj pall, as it slowly drew 
nearer and nearer to the Earth. I[en? again I (]uotc — 

From the foregoing it will be seen that an ice nge and a deluge 
are twins of a oommon pariMitage, and sprang from a eominon cause ; 
that just as sure (j</V* /) as tlicrc wen? lour or live ages ot ico, just 
so sure (/f/V .^) were then* four or live deluges, all but one ot which 
ix*curred helbre man appeared on the earth ” (p. :2 I7). 

** Finallv the last great lee 'Age came on, and a treineiicloiis fall 
of snow for the last time burieil liie frigid and temperate zones under 
immense sheets of ice, while torriMitial mins deluged the warmer 
|x)rtions of the earth, (*ausing the Noaehian deluge. 
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“ TI 118 was caused by the fall of the last IwH of the retiiraiiig 
raporized oceans, clearing the skies and ushering in an entirely new 
era. The old era of a clond-eovered earth passetl away, nem to 
return, and man for the first time saw the rainbow and the nndimmed 
sun shining in all his glorji” (|>. 2.53). 

All this is very wonderful and very enlightening. Bnt 
one thing is <[uitc certain ; and that is that, if we are to 
accept Mr. Prentiss’s solution of the problem of the Ice* 
Ages and the Inter-Glacial Periods, then many of our old 
ideas about the hosmic and terrestrial ptvst— and in 
particular many of the ideas which for generations have 
almost attained the rank of dogmas in scient ific circles — 
will have to go by the board. 

Por instance ; the vast deposits of what are termed 
‘ stratified rocks ’ covering both land-areas and ocean- 
floors in many regions, are found in layers of different 
kinds — metalliferous, carboniferous, lime, and so forth — 
each kinif rcpoelng eeparntch/ hy ilself, tnnf all almeiug a 
depth nr Uncknetm of. from In to ‘iO milen tiH we roach the 
foundation on which they r(*st, tin; once* molten hut now 
cooled and vitreous surface of the Earth. According to 
scientific teaching, they were formed hy what is techni- 
cally termed ‘ Erosion.' But croeioH from irhnf ? At the 
time when they wen; formed, if land and water were then 
in the same propoi'tions to each other that they are in now, 
one-quarter of tin; Earth’s surface was land — the cooled, 
vitreous, fire-hardened foundation just mentioned— -and 
S-quarters consisted of water the archioan, far-stretching, 
but shallow seas already referred to. There were as yet no 
mountain-ranges, or other elevated regions, on the globe. 
For instance, the TTimakyas were unknown till Pliocene 
times— millions and millions, probably billions, of years 
later ! How, then, by the washings from this flat, bare, 
glassy land area, representing only | of the Earth’s surface, 
could the shallow seas, representing ^ of it (not to speak 
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of the continciiU themselveH) have been filled up in parts 
to the depth stated ? Kven if the proportions of land 
and water were not tlicn { and 'I respectively, are we 
serioasly to he asked to Iwlicve that erosion cITected the 
deposits in that orderly sc<|ii(!Tice of distinct and separate 
layers which distinguislies th<?m r In the Text-Book of 
Geologif, at p. 983, we aotimlly read — 

" We do not. ycti know sntihfaidorily the rati* of erosion or 
sedimentary accumulation. Data have lM>cn ^thured as to (he mean 
animal rate of aetlimenlarr dim‘har<i;i> for uitie rivers, anil it varies 
lietwceii I |iart of sediment in ;".l| of water for the llio Grande and 
1 |)art in 10,000 for l.triiguay. Iliirker states : ‘ The hifrliest fip'iire is 
thus thirty-four times as great as the lowest,’ and ‘ a mean of nine figures 
so discordant cannot afford any information of quantitative value.’” 

We should say not, indeed ! Of what value, then, arc any 
calculations based on so-called I’lvosi.on ? This “ J'lrosion” 
idea is, in short, utterly absurd. Clearly I he bulk of these 
earthy deposits cami* fitnn the nkieg, under the conditions 
already indicalod. 

Again, our te.xl-bnoks are full of allu.sions to geologi- 
cal periods, in course of which the land suddenly or 
grtulually .sank, and the seas tran.sgrpsscd, or advanced, 
over extensive aims, l-’or example. Sir Charles Lyell, 
as already noticed, assumes dilVcrent distributions of land 
and water, combined with suddtni elevation and submer- 
gence of considerable land areas, in his attempted solution 
of the problem raised by the question of the cause of the 
Ice-Ages, Of course wti know that spccillc continents, 
like those of Tjemuria and Atlantis, are said to have 
actually sunk. J am not now referring to events of that 
nature. I am referring to occurrences that were very 
much earlier in time, and alsti, as avc may supiwse, even 
more general. In those reiiiott* ages — for we are now 
dealing with times that long preceded even the first 
Ice-Age — the seas were comparatively very shallow. Of 
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course, if the land did actually sink, it would be possible 
for even shallow seas to “ transgress ” upon it. But sup. 
pose there really was no sinking. Suppose that, ns Ago 
sao<;ecded Age, and deluge followed deluge — the water 
all edming from the rings and layers of volatilized cle* 
monts tlonting in the skies — with one grand finale, in the 
shape of the last and greatest Deluge of all may the 
truth nut rather have l)een that the oceivns and sens, 
originally shallow, sometimes gradually and sometimes 
suddenly Imcame atgthi mignieuted, till at last th<?y 
attained their present dimensions and depths — whereupon, 
naturally, the land areas would in many places disappear, 
and seimi to have sunk, and the oceans and seas would 
actually have “transgressed” upon the land? To me 
this explanation of the ])articular problem under notice 
ap|)enrs much more nde(|uat.n and acceptable than the 
elaborately reasoned, yet, for all that, not necessarily so 
reasonable, conjectures of mi-dmutl Science. 

When geologists did not know what to do with an 
old-world land-area — when the conditions it presented did 
not fit in with their theories — they incontinently sank 
it. Then, if their theories needed it, they just as readily 
raised it again from the deep. All by imagination and 
csipricious will-power ! 

Ijastly, in conventionally prevalent theories it is 
assumed, as a matter of course, that from the epoch w’heii 
the first ))eginnings of organic life made their appearancK 
on Earth, up to present times, the Sun has shone on the 
Earth’s surface just as steadily, brightly, and warmly as 
it does now, iitterrupted say only by passing clouds. This 
assumption must henceforth be given up. 

How all those remote and mighty happenings atf«*ct 
the subject of “ Aryanism and the Big-Vcdic Age,” and 
in particular the <|ue8tion of “The Origin of the Aryas,” 
mwt be reserved for future considemtion. 
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i’ruiniiiunt in the loiijr jH-ocisssioii of ari'iiimjiits which 
stream |jasl iis iu Mr. Ahiiitks Chciiulra Ihni'a Jiiy-fcfnr 
fiidut, iu supporL of the uunchisiuii tliat **lhe«j can he 
no (luuht that tin* Iiulo-.\ryaiis livcil anil lloiirishuil as a 
civilised people in the Pliocene or Plioceius epoch ” 
(p. 22), is the stateineni that Sapta-Sindhavah, or “Sapta- 
Sindhli,” as lie prefers to call it (if not actually their 
ilomicile of origin, at least their s))cuial hnhUid and home- 
land for thousands of years), was eeni rally situated with 
reference to four distinct seas or oceans (1) a Itajputana 
Sea, which can he safely snvniised to have lasted up to 
the end of the Tertiary epoch (p. 7); (2) a Ion" stretch 
of sea e.visting in tlie Miocene, nay [lossihly even the 
Vliocene, epoch, which extended from the ciusturn shores 
of Sapta-Siiidhii eastwards as far as the coniines of Assam ; 
into which (he (iau^es and Yamuna, after running their 
originally short courses, poured their waters; and which 
may now be described as having covered what is known 
as the “ Ganges Trough ” (p. 10) ; (.‘t) the Arabian Sea, 
avnd an arm of it which extended up towards the Indus 
Valley and so covered a large part of Sindh (p. 2"i) ; and 
(4) a large Sea lying north of the Uimfdayas, at an early 
geological epoch connected with the .Nrctic Ocean, later 
converted into an inland set^ covering a large area in 
Central Asia, exteuding as far west us the Black Sea, and 
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continuing to exiat (Ui an Asiatic Mediterranean down to 
the dawn of historical times (pp. 27, 28). 

In his llulory of Sau«kri/ TAteralure, at p. 143, 
Professor A. A. Mticdonell ventured the observation that 
“ the Ocean ” was probably . kiiowu to the Indo-Aryas 
only from hearsay. Mr. Das will not have this at any 
price. Not only, he asserts, weio the ludo-Aryas familiar 
with the wal'd SamTulm, in the sense of “ Sea” as distinct 
from Sind/iU (see JUff. VllI, 6, d ; i;2, 22), but Uiey even 
sometimes used Simtha in the sense of “ Sea ” {JUff. I, 46, 
2, and ai^umunt founded thereon). This is probably cor< 
rect. Further, he cites a number of texts illustrative, as 
he maintains, of the intimate knowledge of the Ocean and 
its affairs possessed by the Indo-Aryas. In this connec- 
tion 1 do not go so far as to .say that Afr. Das has altogether 
failed to make out his case : but I cannot help thinking 
that some of his citations are not very convincing. It is 
by no means difHciilt to imagine many poets, who have 
never seen tlie sen and know nothing about it pcrsoinilly, 
being (]^uite able to give utterance to ideas of the sort 
expressed in some of these hymns. Again, Mr. Das cites 
riffti which speak of Somadni* in the “ Fast ” and in the 
“ M’est ” («?.//., X, 130. .'>), and i'iffn which allude to Ushas 
being *‘seen in the East,” and being “ born in the Eastern 
(quarter of the spsicious firmament ” (1. 124. 3; 6). This 
last is really cited in connection with Mr. Das’s criticisms 
of the late Mr. Tilak’s “ Arctic Home ” theories ; but it 
also seems to be vaguely relevant here. Finally, in connec- 
tion with the Oceans, we are referred to ^iff. IX, 33, 0, 
and Miff. X. 47. 2. Looking these up in Wilson’s edition 
of the J^.ig-VetUi Smhhila, this is what 1 find — 

Vol. V, p. 257. 

“ 1? roll] every tfidc. Houiti, |iour ii|ioii .iis four oceaus of riclici!) 

grant us thousands (of desires).” 
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Vol. VI, p. 12? (addressed to Indra). 

“ 2. (We know thee to Le) well armed, a sure protector, a safe 
guide (renowned tlirongliout) the four oceaiis, the dopositoiy of riches, 
deserving of repeated worship, adorable, the preventer of many (ills) ; 
grant ns various fertilizing riches.” 

These two lonely verses, with their vtigiro and obviously 
inetaphoricid allusions to “four oceans” (which might be 
(tuff oceans), we arc solemnly asked by Mr. Das to accept 
as proof of the “perfect knowledge” possessed by the 
“ Indo- Aryans ” of the four spccitic seas surrounding the 
land of Sapta-Sindha as above described (p. ill). 

Then, as the kind of text which shows how familiar 
the '* Indo* Aryans ” must have been with the Deep, as a 
shoreless and limitless waste of nolbiiig but n-ater, save 
for an occasional island (Dclpu), behold the following, 
cited at p. 35 — 

J^iff'Veda I, 169, 3 *= Wilson, Vol. II, p. 158. 

" S. Thy wcH])on, Indm . . . Agiii . . . the oblations encom* 
pass him as the waters (surround) an island.” 

Verily, Mr. Das is easily satisflad ! Moreover, it appears, 
the Aryan merchants used iictually to “ plough ” the seas 
with their vessels. What perfectly clinching evidence ! 
Who but a naturally sett-faring people would he ac- 
quainted with an expression like that r The vvonder 
is how such great meu had not the moral courage to 
iidrain from using such very “ common stock ” ! 

I really must draw attention to yet one other of 
Mr. Das’s citations from the JRiy-Feda, uiKm which he 
seems to roly in proof of an intimate knowledge on the 
part of the “ Indo* Aryans ” of at least one of these 
four hypothetical oceans, hut which appears to me to 
evaporate in his hands. It is Jtig. 1, 116, 3, 4, 5= Wilson, 
Vol. I, pp. 306, 307— 

“ 3. 'I'ugm, verily, Aswina, sent (his son) Blinjyu to sea; as a 
*l.ving man parts with his riches. But you brought him back in 
17 
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vessels of your own, floAtin^ over tlie onmn, ami keeping out the 
waters. 

4. Three night's and three dsrs, NaxatraH, have you conveyed 
Bhiijyn, in three rapid, revolving cars, having a hiindretl wheels, and 
ilrawn by six horses, along tlii> dry lied of the ocean, to the shore 
of the sea. 

h. This exploit yon aehievml, Aswias, in the ocean, where there 
is nothing to give support., nothing to rest, niioii, nothing to cling to 
— ^that. you brought Bhiijyii, sailing in n hundred-oared ship, to his 
father's house.” 

'rrm?, th«i idoH of the “Ocoaii” i.s broti^]il in liororlnit 
th(? ref(irenco is not to any Ocean in tin* ordinary sense 
of the word- -and ijuite certainly not to any of the four 
specific Oceans above alluded to as once surrounding llie 
land of Hapta-Sindimrab. as Afr. Das would bave ns 
understand it. Obvimisly, what the Priest- I’oet has in 
his mind, is the annusilly recurrent struggle between 
Indra on the one side and Vritra (iindor the names of 
^fislina, yambara, <dc.) on the other, during the !)(), 9t), 
or 100 days of the cloudy 3 months (presided over by 
fikata, Dvitn, and Trita) wliieh rouglily constitute the 
“ llainy Season,” at tlie end of which the Sun is released 
from his prison — llhnjyn is I'esciied. ]itr. Das ought to 
lie perfectly well aware of this hiinself ; for in his eriti- 
cisms of Afr. Tllak’s views regarding the Arctic North, 
as referred to in th<i /iig-l'eth, he makes considernhlc 
play with this very argument in his chastisement of that 
brilliant writer. 

It will l)e nnnemhered that, when wrestling wdth thr 
question as to when Alan first appeared upon the Earth. 
Afr. Das addnctHl a certain amount of t(\stiinony in favour 
of the possibility, if not the prohahility, of that event 
having occurred towards the close, of the Miocene snlv 
period of the Kainozeic or Ttwtiary Era (p. 23). On 
grounds both geological and archmological, however, Iw* 
is fairly surt* that Man existed in the Indian Peninsula in 
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Pliocene times (p. 22). Jiveii that position, he feels, has its 
perils from the standpoint of cold scicntidc proof : but 
in any event— Jiud here, in his cnthusuwra, Mr. Das pusses 
from tho idea of Man’s lirst appearance on Hlartli, or in 
India, to the still more fascinating idea of the age of some 
of the oldest hymns of the need liave no 

hesitation whatever in assigninn it to the Pleistocene. 
None of which iugiMiiously alternative views, he it noted, 
contribute in the slightest degree whatsoever towards 
restiainiiig Mr. Das from placing in the forefront of his 
argument the {issertion alrcjul.v referred to- that “ there 
cjin bo no doubt that the Indo-Aryans lived and flourished 
(is a civilised jieople in the Miocene or Pliocene epoch ” 
(p. 22), presunialily, of couree, in Sapta-Sindiiavah. 

A very few considerations will sullice to reveal th«! 
utter basele.ssness and even absurdity of this complacent 
pronouncement. Mr. Das «loos not offer any ifirfirl /nvof 
of his statennmt. He A'w none. The conclusion is 
areivisl at. by a pis)c<tss, in the nature «)! special pleading, 
which consists largely of a scries of mental gulps and 
wriggles that are at least highly diverting. 'I’ln! evidence, 
such jw it is, for .Man's presence in the Indian Peninsula 
(mark that term) during the Miocene, or at any rate 
during tin? IMioccne, comes, not from the Xortli, 
not, for instance, from Sapta-Sindlui itself, hut from 
the despised South — from .Fiirllier India and the 
Narltada Valley. Ihit Mr. Ihis has no intention of 
letting a little (tirciunstance like that foil him. Siipta* 
Sindhu, ho points out, is one of the oldest life*pro(liicing 
regions in India, if nut the oldest. (.As a ?natter 
of fact, it and its whole neiglilKnirhuod was once 
■submerged under the Southern Ocean — probably in Juras- 
sic times — aud only later became added to India : it is 
tlu'refore j/ouiiffer, not than tho rest of India, 

geologically !). Therefore, of course, Sapta-Sindhfl must 
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have been inhabited by Man long before any other 
part of [ndia was. Therefore development in evolution 
there must have liceu far in advance of such development 
elsewhere. Therefore, when Man was just appearing in 
Further India, or the Narbada Valley, during the Mioeene, 
autochthonous Man in 8apta>Siiidhu must have been far 
on the road of Progress. Therefore Civilization must have 
been attained by autochthonous Man in 8apta*Sindhn long 
before it wtm attained by any other I'opresentatii'es of Man 
in India. The rest of (he world did nut count then. But 
autochthonous Man in Sapta-Sindha was “ Aryan.” He 
was the 5 Januhn mentioned in the ^iu-Veda - now called 
the “ Indo- Aryans.” Therefore, “ there can be no doubt 
that,” etc., etc., as .stated at p. 22 of Mr. 1'as’s book. 

Again, .speaking from a Darwinian point of view, wp 
may take it for granted that the erect posture of Man is 
of very ancient origin — 

“ for it IR fully <leve1o|HHl in the oliIi>Rt Fossil-men, and probably liati 
its beginnins; in llie gihlxins of Pliocene lime. It is, however, not so 
much in bis posture that iiiuii ditlers from the large anthropoids as in 
his manlier of progression, lie is adapted to living on the ground, 
‘an adaptation wliich alloweil him to cscaj)e lawoiid the limits of 
forests and oceupy the whole world.’ Il is, therefore, in the con- 
struction of the legs and in the setting of the entire foot upon the 
ground (plantigrady) that man varies raucli from the greater apes, 
and as the human leg and foot are already developed in the oldest 
known fossil-mah, it is clear that this evolution also took place prior 
to the Pleistocene” {Terf-Hmik of Ontfoffy, by Pirsson and Schn- 
chert, ])p. 960, 901.) 

Again- 

“ In thu later Oligmamc of i'lgypt appears the oldest ape {Prop/io- 
pftienHt), apparently the progenitor of all later anthro|ioids. 'fhis 
was a small animal wliich s])rcad in early Miocene time into EuroiH* 
and there gave rise to the large:- aiies of thu Western |nrt of that 
continent {IHiopUkwiu into It is, then, since thr 

middle Miocene time that we may cxjioct the rise of the human stork. 
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The great-bodied primates of about this tiino probably divided into 
two inde])endently evolving stocks, the one retaining tho ancestral 
arboreal habitat, the other taking more and more to the ground. The 
former line of evolution gave rise to the gorilla and ehinipanzee of 
Africa and the orang of Borneo and Sumatra, while the terrestrial 
stock develoiXHl into tho anccstr) of man. Living in.iii is known as 
Umo Mpiena (reasoning man) and In his v.iricd geographical races is 
distributed over the entire earth. As we go back into the Pleistocene 
we meet with other hninan species, more and more primitive, and 
finally with the ape-man {Pilheeanlkropm) of Java” {Ibiil, p. 962). 

We talk readily and lightly of the Recent and Pleisto- 
cene suh-perioda of the Quaternary or Po.st-Tertiary Era. 
of the Pliocene, Miocene, Oligocone, and Eocene sub- 
periods of the Tertiary or Kainozoic Era, 'd the Creta- 
ceous, Jurassic, and Triassic suh-periods of tho Mesozoic 
or Secondary Era — not to speak of the Palaeozoic or 
Primary Era and the Eozoic or .Archuian I'llra, with their 
respective suh-periods — but what do we mean by tlie.se 
names in regard to lime ? In that connection what ideas 
ought we njasoniihly to attach to them? According to 
Dana, the Mesozoic was 3 times os long as the Kainozoic, 
inclusive of the Post-Tertiary uj) to date; and the 
Palmozoic was d times the duration of the .Mesozoic. 
Hence, we may presume that the Arclueau was 
5 times as long as the Pala?ozoi(!: tlius giving 
the following ratio— Tertiary and Post-Tertiary, 1; 
Secondary, 3; Priimuy, 1.J; .Vrehman, say (50; i.e., 
Kainozoic time wa.s only ,«th of the whole. It equates 
with the Tertiary Era, but is hero meant to include 
also all post-Tertiary time up to date, i.e., some 
2,000,000 years, even on Walhice’s calculations. Accord- 
ing to others, this must bo considerably reduced {Man 
and the Glaoial PerM, p. 3(53). Also, according to 
an estimate by H. E. Kuipe (avIio judged by the thick- 
ness of the stratified erosional deposits tor each sub-period 
in America), the present period since tho last Glaciation 
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lasted 50,000 years, tlui rieislocpiie 150,000 years, the 
PliowMie 200,000 years, the -Miocene 850,000 years, the 
Oligocene 500,000 years, and (he "Koceiie 5(K),000 years ; 
while, a<!Cordini; to l.nrirer Huropeaii estimates, the Recent 
and rieistocene lasted 100,000 yoara, the Pliocene 
1,200,000 years, the Pliocene 1,100,000 years, the 
Oli^icene 1,200,000 y«*ar.s, and the Eocene 2,000, 0(M» 
rears. All these calculations, be it reinemht?red, were 

t 

Irased on the the«)ry that the deposits referred to 
were the result cjI' Erosion. But, if this theory be un- 
sound, or even riskily elusive ; if, in short, we have to 
discard it in favour of a theory that the deposits were all 
effected from the skies, secularly, i.c., that each stratum 
took just as lonir to he formed as each planetary ring 
took to descend and diffuse its constituent elements upon 
the l)are vitreous surface of the Earth — what then ? 
These ring-descents only occurred at special epochs, and 
between any two of them there seems to have been an 
interval of inconceivably long duration — pnrbaps scores 
of iniIlion.s of years. Then, when a ring-descent did take 
place, the ensuing pnieipitation of de-voJatilizing material 
upon the face of the Earth must have been indescribably 
slow. Po.ssihly, therefore, wo shall have ti> increase 
iiidetinitoly oven the biggest of our estimates of the dura- 
tions of the successivii geological periods. Assuming, 
however, that Man made his first appearance upon the 
Earth at the close of the Blioccne suh-period, or sometime 
early in the Pleistocene sub-period, what, then, is the 
use of speculating as to how long ago even that was— 
or at least of being in any way dogmatic on the subject- 
seeing that we may really have to think, or rather to 
conjecture, in unknown millions of years ? 

In that case, where do Mr. Ahinas Chandra Das and 
his claim regarding the antiqu'i/ of the “ ludo- Aryans *' 
of Vedie Sapta-Sindhu, not merely as human beings, but 
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as a pre-eminontly, or shall we even say exclusively, 
oivilized people, come in ? 

But even from the standpoint of the old orthodox views 
in this connection, and the estimates as to time thereon 
liased, Mr. Ihus is equally out of court: for, as I showed 
in a previous paper, even up to tho c1o.sh of the Pliocene, 
the world — so far as sp(>cialists have l)ecn able to ivscer- 
tain — was a world who.se dominant inhabitants were the 
Anthropoids ; and, as for Sapta-Sindhu, that part of it, 
at least, in which the Siwaliks are situated, was a parti- 
cularly iiobihle stronghold of these extraordinary crea- 
tures ! Man may have been ou fm leay : hut, so far as we 
know, he had not yet arrirM, 

Even that, how«!vcr, is by no means all. Mr. Das’s 
views re^ardins? the more or less extensive and distant 
sens that once surrounded Stipta-Sindiin, are a very promi- 
nent and important feature of his ca.se. On the strensfth 
of the texts which he cites, he maintains that the already 
highly civilized “ Indo- Aryans” in Snpta-Sindhu were 
familiarly acqnainttid with these Miocene or po.ssibly 
Pliocene seas — even with these I oceans — and that certain 
of the hymns in the TlUj-Veihi actually contain references 
to them. He tells us that tlnn'o is geological evidence to 
pi-ove that in v»!ry early times —in fact, from early 
Permian times — Sonthern nului (note the .specifically 
limitational de.scription) forim'd part of a huge continent 
(for which Blautord proposed the name “ ludo-Oceana,”) 
which extended from ll'irma and South China on the 
east, to East aud South .Vfrica ou llio west, and fi-om the 
Vindhya hills on the north to Australia on the south. 
It was probably not connected anywhere with Western 
Asia, though, ho adds, then? is re:isi)n to bilieve that it 
did join with the Eastern Himalayas .somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of distant Assam 'pp. S)l-!)2). Mr. Das’s 
main concern at this stage seems to Ijo to draw our 
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attention to the fact that, owing to the interposition of 
the ftajputuna Sea, south or south'onst of Sapta-Sindhfi, 
Sapta-Siudhu must have tiecn wholly ml off from any 
kind of inter-communication hetvrcon itself and this great 
southern continent — l^fr. J)as’s dominant idea, of course, 
being a desire that wo should realize that humanity in 
Sapta-Sindlnl was mi generis, or at any rate altogether 
different in its origins and nature from humanity 
as evolved, or at least resident, in “ Indo-Ooeana." 
As for Assam and Bengal, he seems to be content to let 
their destinies in this respect drift. They may have derived 
from the inferior ethnic strata of the South. But not 
so the favonrod Aryans ” of Sapta-Sindhu. From the 
beginnings of time — isolated, guarded — they had deve- 
loped steadily into super- evolutional maturity within the 
borders of their own “ God-fashioned ” Country (Deea- 
niiwita Defu). With regard to the epoch of their origin, 
and to the age of some of the early hymns of the 
Jfig-Feda, we have seen that, though not exactly quarrel- 
ling with the riiocene sub-period, and being even content 
if necessary to fall back upon the Pleistocene sub-period, 
what Mr. Uas really wants us to be impressed with are 
the claims in this connection of Ihe Miocene — be it only 
its fluttering tail-end. By hook or by crook, therefore, 
it was necessary to obtain some sort of support for a 
statement that the BAjpublna Sea, the Sea along the 
Gangetic Trough, and even the Tndo-' 'ceanic continent, 
all lasted up to the close of the Miocene. This Mr. Das 
does not fail to find, in a casual conjecture thrown 
out by the late Professor Huxley, and lying embedded 
in some remarks made by Blanford and quoted by Mr. 
Das at p. 94. There we read — 

“ The Indo-Occsnic land appears fo have existed from at 
early Permian times, probably (as Professor Huxlby has pointed ont) 
up to the close of the Mioceoe epoch.” 
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Commentiiig on thoAc remarkH by Blanford, Mr. Daa 
{inter alia) adds that it is possible — 

" that the isolation of Sapta-Sindhii continued till a much Ia<er 
|ienod ” (p, 97). 

Here it may be observtid — not only in this specific 
connection, but also generally — that, whatever the evi- 
dence secured by Mr. Das for any of the positions be is 
labouring to establisli, he is (juile good at seizing upon, 
and utilizing, all sorts of little curiosities and obscurities 
elsewhere discovered by him, for the purpose of stretch- 
ing that ovidemee just a wee bit — sonud-inies a good deal — 
further. At the sann* time, why Mr. Das should be so 
concerned regarding the duration of “ Indo-Oeeana,*’ 
Avlien, according to him, not yorthern India, and in 
particular not Sapla-Sindhn, but only insignificant and 
despised Southern India, had aiiy connection with it, is 
liot readily apparent. However, that is the way Mr. 
Ihis’s mind works. Somehow or other he meanders to 
his end. 

As for the (hingetic Sea and tlie llajputana Sea, Air. 
Das seems to havi^ come across in this way nothing 
particularly worth picking up. /Vr/ww, thiTeforc, he 
has had to take refuge in braid (|uali lied statements which 
practically coiiiniil him to nothing, while leaving him 
free to indulge in whatever plausible suggestions 
will l)est dove-tail into his general scheme. All he 
knows alioiit the Gangetic Sea is that it was a Miocene 
Sea, except that on p. 21, ho says — 

“It. la.Mted through lh«' whole of the Mi?snzoic Kra up to the 
Miocuiu! uud posttihl^ Ih* epovh of Ih* Ar/i, l>''fore 

it iK^caine alluvial land. we tind mention of tliis ?ca in the 
Rig- Veda, the latter must be liohl to he as old as the Miocene or 
the Phoceno epoch whose ago is to hi* (•onipiiteil by soint* hnndrede 
®1 thousands, if not millions of years. This, at first sight, would 
“eein to be extremely iiicmliblc. But/’ etc. 
lb 
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The italics are mine. As regards the shitement that 
the Mg- Veda must have Ijecn as old as the Miocene or 
Pliocene, because some of the hymns make mention of 
this Sea, in the first place it is not at ail certain that 
that was the Sea referred to ; and' in the second place, 
even if it had heeu certain, the statement would be a 
Hou seqiii'nr, as obvious as it is amusing. We know a 
good deal now about how, with the help of iirahmanistic 
“ editing,” thc^ Vedag in their present rorni came to be 
put together. However, I |)iiss this by for the raumeiit. 

Of the llajputana Sett, all that Mr. Das really venturps 
to say is, as already noticed, that — 

“from till* fact that ‘Tertiary and Siicondary strata Hlretcli 
aeroHR fruni Sind, licuoatli the sandii of the desert, towards the 
flank of the Aravalli.’ it eaii be safely suriiiised tliat it lastid 
at all events np to the end of the Tertiary e|«K"h, and that the 
above /Hi ” (VJI. 5)5. 5, on the subject, of tlio .Sarasvati river) “ must 
have been coniixtsed sometime during that ejmeh. I f tlio disappcarains! 
of the Sarasvali \va.s syncliionoiis with tliat of llie sea, then the event 
iniut have taken place some tens of tlioiisiuids of years ago, if imt 
hundreds of thousands or niillions, and must have Iwcn jiosterior to 
the composition of, at luiuit, some of the oldest hvmns of the Uig- 
Veda ” (pp. 7, S). 

Thus, then, Mr. Djis, on the siihjtHd of Saptu-Sindhn 
and its surrounding Oceans or Setts, and tlic once existing, 
but now long sinikeii, Southern Continent— “Indo- 
Oceana,” as Plan ford pntpused to cftll it. 

Now let us SW5 whiit the fads really were, so tar ns 
investigation has been able to asciwtain them up to date. 
For since the days of Huxley, Blanford, aiwl their contem- 
poraries, considerable progres.s inis heeu made in this vasl 
sphere of research, and the sum of our knowledge in regtird 
to Gcoh^y (as also to many other sciences) is much greater 
to-day than even the not iini.npo.sing stock which ivas 
possessed by the highly respected specialists just named. 
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'frue enough, then — once upon a time, but very very 
long ago, in fact as far liack as early in the Permian, or 
last, suh-period of the PalmoKoic or Primary Era — a 
period which, ev(*n on Knipe’s moderate estimate, began 
in B.C. 7,r»00,000, and liisted for o0(),000 years — ^the 
pbysiographical aspect of the world, /.e., the distribution 
of its land and water areas, was veiy diifei'ent from what 
it is to-day. An excellent' map of it ( l<'ig. 434) is given 
in Pirsson and Schuehert’s Tiwl-limk of Cleohgy, 1920, 
at p. 769. There w(* tind that in those days there were 
two principal cont inental masses, one of which extended 
transversely almost round the glo1)e, well north of the 
Tropic of Cancer, (;xcept for two comparatively tiny areas 
lying in the iieighhourhood of North-Central America, 
which overlapped that tropic southwards by about 10 
degrees. lU greatest transverse length lay along an area 
enclosed hy the |Kirallel lines of the .Vretic Circle, or 
rather a few degrees farther nortli, and Tjatitude 00 degrees 
North. In the extreme west — where it included all North 
America and Ci-eeiilaiul -it has l»oeii called “ Eria.” 
This portion ran right, up into the Arctic North. The 
central portion, which also Uiik(Hl up with Arctic regions, 
included the Arctic watcu's tluu'c', Spitzliergen, tlie North 
Atlantic, and nearly all Eui-ope from the highest point 
in Scandinavia down to (libraltar. The extreme eastern 
portion, which did not coimcct with the Arctic North, 
but which included all Asia east of Noraya Zenilya, and 
as far south as say rjsitilude 10 degrees North, has been 
called Angara.’' The entire area was fantastic in shape. 
The great Southern land-mass or Continent — which has 
received the name of *' Gondwauahuid” — was sitiuite 
almost wholly south of the Tro])ic of Cancer, .-.n shape 
it was an enormous circle. Its most important mass 
stretched trausvei*stdy across the glolie, from a ])oint con- 
siderably to the west of the western ewist of South 
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America, eo-stwardH as far as .say Calcutta, but excluding 
Vurtlier India and the Alaiay regions, whicli were under 
water. 'I'o the north, in Mediterranean region.s, between 
say (iibraltar and Eicily, it connected with the Nortliern 
Continent ; and here it extended iMiyoiid the Tropic of 
Cancer north wants for a distance of nearly 20 degrees. 
A little farther eastwards it slightly overshot the Tropic 
line nortbwanls. But in the extreme east— in fact, when* 
India lies — thjwe was another big bulge northwanls, say 
up as far as the I’amirs and the Karakoram Mountains, 
and inclusive also of a goodly portion of Til)et. Beyond 
the extreme eastern limit. — lying, in fact, in the Pacific, 
about when' the Pliilippines. the Carolines, the eastern 
half of Borneo, and New (luineti now lie — was a larges 
Island'Continent. .Ml Africa and the seas east and west 
of it, were included in tin' long transverse main mass. 
To complete the circle, Antandiea sent ii]) two huge arms 
— one east and the other west— the former joining on with 
Australia and the latter joining on with South .Imerica. 

Now, as to the water-areas. The Piveific 0«»nn was 
very much like what it is now. 'I’he Atlantic was a 
comparatively small alTair, stndehing hetAveen Southern 
Eria (/.c., a portion of North .America) on the one side, and 
the junction-regions of llm two great Continents say 
South-Aye.stern Europe and North- We-sfern .Africa) on the 
other. A great arm of the .Arctu' Ocean came down 
southwards between Grrwnland and Spitzborgen, about as 
far south as say 7f» degrees North Latitude. Another 
much greater limb of the .Arctic Oeetan came down from 
the North in the r<'gion of Novaya /emlya, and extendc'il 
southwards as far as the northern end of the Caspian. 
The entire area enclosed by Oondwana land, regarded as 
a circle, was one gigantic ociean— completely land-locked. 
Lastly, from that imrt of the Pacific where lay the Island- 
Continent above-mentioned, came a Ituge long transverse 
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Sea, which, after covering all Piirthor India, MalayRia, 
and Southern (Miina, (‘xl ended westwardH as far as say 
Sicily, thus blotting out ('entral Asia, Weslern Asia, 
Asia Minor and th<* entire eastern half of the Mediterra- 
nean, with the adjoining countries of Southern Europe 
on the north and of Northern Africa (inelndiii^ Khetn) 
on the south. To this jifreat. Sesi s'eoloj'isls have •jiven the 
na te Tethys. I invite particular attention to the fact 
tliat, in these old early Permian times, India, as we are 
familiar with it, did not exist. Ihit the ret^ioii where it 
entire India, not merely Southern India) eventuall}' 
did come into existence was then induhitahly an integral 
piirt of the great Southern Continent which, under the 
name of “ (iondwanaland," lay spread out across the 
glohe throughout the whole length, and to the south, of 
the great Sea calhal Tethys. .Vnd so it remained, as long 
as Tethys and the (Jondwana Continent endured. As 
for the spot in Indhi which is now associated with the 
nanu! “ Sapta Sindhavah,’’ or '*Sapta-Sindhri,’’ it is shown 
on Pirs.son and ^ chncln'rt's map as having hecni then (i.e., 
in early Permian days) umler what can only bo regarded 
its a most inclYahly appalling static of /iniWifo, due to 
conditions of ])ositivc glaciation. Indeed, in those distant 
days (Tondwanaland had many such ai*ens of glaciation, 
both positive and uncertain. Or rather, as .shown in the 
map, the glaciations in (Iondwanaland were all positive. 
It was in the great Northern Continent that they were 
for the most pirt uncertain. 

This, then, elTectually settles .Mr. Abinas Chandra Djis's 
roseate dnsuu-theoi ies eoncerning the anfi(|uity and super- 
nature of tlu‘ ethnic origins and evolutional developments 
that ho fondly imagines arc a.ssoeiahle with Sapia-Siiidhil. 
as a region absolutely cut olT from all communication 
with Southern Imlia or the great Southern Continent that 
once existed in what (relying on Blanford) ho styles 
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“ Indo-Oceaim,” and honce concerning the “ Indo- Aryans ” 
oE Sapta-Siudhu iis a race wholly apart from, and superior 
to, the races that dwelt in that mighty old southern world 
— itt any rate so far as regards I’crmian times. Seeing that, 
as long as Tnlhys and (londwanaland endured, aif of what is 
now cal led J ndia (and therefore Sapta-Sindharal.1 itself) must 
have remained what wo now know it originally was- an in- 
tegral {Miri't of Goiid wanaland — itfollowsthat (putting aside 
for the monuMit all later immigrations from other parts of 
the world) the life-forms of early Sapta-Sindhavahi — fauna 
as well as flora —so far as they wero autochthononsly 
connected with it — must nec(.»ssarily h(? regarded ns akin 
(inde(Hl, as very closely rotated) to the life-forms of all 
other countries and regions that similarly were «)nee upon 
a time integral parts of the same great old Southern 
Continent, lienee, from an aboriginal point of view, 
if \Ir. Das wants to find wlial are probably the nearest 
surviving relntiv<.*s of his e«arly “ Tndo-Aryans, ” as 
allegedly the autoehfhonons inhabitants of ancient Sapta- 
Siudhu, there can be very litth*. doubt as to the dircetion 
in which be musf bend his steps— Southern India. 

One thing is(|uite certain. In those days i here could 
have Ikmui in vogue noideu rogarding four specially notable 
Oceans such as that about which .Mr. Das talks. The 
reason is obvious. There was nobody to start tb(< vogue or 
to k(jep it in b(!ing. Of course there wer«i plenty of vast 
bodies of water to choose from. But there Avas no humanity 
to notice and discuss them. Millions of years had still to 
elapse cro the day of Man’s tirst advent upon Earth 
daAvned — probably many more than H. R, Knipc’s mini- 
mum i)f 7.000,000, less th«» period during which Man has 
actually been in existence. Not even the higher Reptiles 
of the Prime -the monstrous Stvurians of the greater 
part of the Mesozoic Era—hsid come into the picture. 
Even their day Avas also, .-is yet, millions of years off. 
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It was only the day of such primitive forms of animal 
life as the Amphihians. 

It is time, however, to make a stop forward in our 
emiuiries. Lot us try to useertain the approximate 
periods up to which — so far as specialists have been able 
to discover from the available evidence — the modml Sea 
named Tethys and the great Southern Continent called 
Gondwaiialand n^ally lasted. 

Probably the final break-up of (Joudwaiialand preceded 
the disappearance and even tlie shrinking of Tethys. 
At any rate, IMr. D. X. Wadia, At.A., ll.Se., of Jammu, 
Kashmir, describes matlers broadly but enlighteningly 
thus — 

“ TIu! Toriiary era is tlic most iin|>ortaiil in flii! physical history 
of the whole Indian region, the Himalayas as well :is the Peninsula. 
It was during these ages that- tin* ino>l important surface-features of 
the area were acquirod, and tin present eonligiiration of the country 
waa outlined. ('oncniTenlly with tlie end of the (h’ctaccous or with 
the beginning of the Eooene, an cuni of eartli-niovcinents set in which 
materially altered the old geography of the Indian region. 'I'wo great 
events of goody iiamics standout prominently in the>e rciuljustmcnts : 
one the breaking tip of the old (loiidwaiia eontinent by the siibincrg- 
ence of large segments of it nndcriieaMi the sea, the other the uplift 
of the gcnsynclinal tract of sea deposits to the north into the lofty 
chain of the Himalayas ’■ n/ hhliu, 11) It*, p. 203). 

A little further on we. read — 

** The vast pile of marine sediments that was aceuniidating on the 
border of the Himalayas and in Tiliet underiieatli the. waters of the 
Tethys, since the Permian |)oriod, began to be iiphcaveJ by a slow 
secular rise of the ueean-bottom. During the long interval of ages 
from the ^ficl-Eoeene to the enil of the 'rertiary this upheaval conti- 
nued, in several intermittent phases, each separated by long periods 
•»f time, till on the site *)f thtj Mesozoic sea was rearoil the greatest 
and loftiest chain of nionutniiis of the (‘artli. 

The last signs of the 'fethys, after its evacuation of the Tibetan 
area, remained in the form of a few straggling basins. One of these 
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basiiiH ociMipiefl a Inr^e h-act. in Larlakli, to the north of the Zanekar 
raii^e, and anotlior in tin* Ilnndes province in Kiiinaon ; on their 
floors were laid down the cliainct eristic dciMtsitn of the aj^o, including 
anion*; tliciii the Ninnmnlitic limestone — that indubitable and. uiifail- 
inj; landmark of ijcoloj^ical historx . These sedimentary basins are 
of hi^h value, therefore, in ti\in^ the date of cornnieiicement of the 
uplift of the lliiiial.iyas in the tiiiip>scale of |L|feolo«;y. 

There were tliree ^real phases of the upheaval of this mountain 
svi«teTn. The first of these was post-Niinimiilitie, /. about the 
middle of the Koceiie, which ridded up the central axis of ancient 
sodiinentary iind (crystalline rocks. It was followed by another at 
the end id' the Sirniiir jieriod (Alid-.Mioivnc), wliich lifted the latter 
zone of s(>dimonts, convin'tin*; ihein into the inner lesser ranges of 
the siib-Himalavas. The third and final phase elevated these two 
zones, to;;ethor with the outlying zone of Siwalik deposits at their 
foot, into tin* l[inia]avaii nmnntiiiiis as we now sec them. This last 
phase was of l’lio(*enc )K)sterioi' to the deposition of the threat 
thi(.*kness of the Siwaliks. 

As aircaily stated, if was in the earl\ Tertiary, or the end of the 
Cretaceous, that Ciondwanaland, the most prominent feature of the 
earth’s .Mesozoic jjeoijraphy, linally broke np, and the Peninsula ot 
India ac^piired its prescent rest lieted form. Incidental t(> this change, 
a profoniid redistribution of land and sea took plaei* in the southern 
hemisphere. Few 'Geographical changes of any iiiaj^nitiide have 
occMirred since these (events, and the triangular outline of South India 
actpiirc^l then has not been alteivd to any material exlonl ” 
pp. -m, 50 1). 

After remarkiiis; llial Tertiary rocks, from the Eocene 
upwards to the Pliocene, coven* vcrylarjje areas of India — 
less noticeably in tin* Peninsula proper, hut v(?ry proini- 
jicjitly and over an (uiornious snjiindicial extent in a belt 
running aloiii; the foot of the nionntainons regions on 
the western, nortliern and istwlern bordt'rs of the country, 
?. in whal is called the extra- I^eninsula, Mr. Wadia 
observes- - 

*Mn all these areas th(! Tuii.iary systom exhibits a double faci($H 
of deposits — a lower nniriiie facio. and an iippor fresh-water or 
subaeria). The exaect horizon where the change From marine 
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conditions to frcKh-water takes ])1acc ciiunol bo located with certainly 
at all ])arts^ but fn)m Sind to Burma, every whoro the Boocne is marine 
and the Pliocene lluviatilo or oven siibaerial. The seas in which the 
early Tertiary strata were laid down were •gradually driven back by 
an uprise of their bolloiiii and retreated southward From the two 
extremities of the extra- Peninsula, one towards the Bay of Bengal 
and the other towards Siiid and tlic Kiiiiti of (*utch, giving place, in 
their slow regression, to esiuarinc and then to lliivialile.oomlitions ” 
(p. 205). 

Elsewhere (p. 210) we road - 

“ The great series of Tertiary deposits of Siml iin? typically ex- 
pos(!d in the hill-i'aiigcs, Kirtlnir, Laki, Biigt.i, Siileinnin, etc., which 
sei)ai'ate Sind from Balocliislan. The Tertiary scipienee of Sind is, 
by reason of its exceptional development, taken as a type for t'ne rest 
of India, for systematic purposes.’* 


Epitoini'/od, that setpuMico is us follows — 


Series 

Maiifliar (lO.OtM) ft.) 

(Jaj (1,000 ft.) ... 

N'ari (0,000 ft.) ... 

Kiri liar (;J, 000.0,000 ft.) 

L<iki (.^lOU-SOO ft.) 
Ranikot (2,000 ft.) 
('anlila lieaiimonti beds 


I’l'n'iiil 

Pliocene ('roilonian t'» ( 'p])sn’- 
Plioci'iio). 

Lower 'Miocene (Bunligali.m). 
Oligoceiie. 

^liddlcand I’pper Koeem? (Lute- 
tian and Bartonian). 

^ London clay. 

Danian. 


Begardlng the Salt- Range area (say from the r|)per 
Jhilam westwards), Hr. Wadia tells us that an extensively 
developed formation in it is the Eoeene nummulitie 
limelitone. Tn tlie eastern parts is foiind the Laki series 
O^iidon clay) as an underlay. The Middle T'evtiary, he 
says, is absent from this area, so that the niimmulitic 
limestone formation changes abruptly and uncon for inably 
into the Upper Siwalik, which is Pliocene, Pontian and 
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Tortoniaii. In other words, no Oligocenc or .Lower 
Miocene strata were deposited in the Salt-Range area 
(pp. 2i:i, 226). 

With llajputana T. shall deal presently. 

As regards 'lVtliy.s, Air. ‘Wmlia tells ns that, in the dayr 
when the Indian Peninsula yet rorined an integral part of 
the great (iond jrana conlinenl (which must have been prior 
to, though perhaps also during, the Eocene sub-period), 
Tetliys was completely cut off by its northern transverse 
mass from the huge southern Sea that was enclosed in 
the circle of Gondwaua; but a deep gulf of I'ethys— 

(K-fiiipiwl tbe Salt-Uango, Western Sind, Balochistan, and ovor- 
spreail Cuteli, and at ono limi* it iienetratcd to the very centre of the 
Peninsula by a narrow inlet tlirongh the present valley of the 
Narbada" (pp. 17‘t, 

.further, he says- 

“ The southern sea at the same time eneroached ' n the Coromandel 
••oast, and extended much further north, over-spreading Assam and 
probably ibioding a pari of the Tndu-tlnngctio depression. It is a 
iioteworlhv fact that no eoinniuiiicatiun e.xisted between these two 
Assam and the Narluda valley — alt hough .se|>arated by only 
a small distance of intervening land " (p. 1 7 ii). 

The entire Siwalik system (16,000 ft.) Ls divisible into 
two groups — that of the .Kashmir llimiilayas, sind that of 
the Paujab and Kuimion ITimalayiis — ^tind each of these, 
again, is divisible into Upper Siwalik (which is of 
Pliocene formation). Middle Siwalik (which is of Pontian 
formation), and Lower Siwalik (which is of Middle 
Miocene, or Tortoniaii, formation). Mr. Wadia describes 
the whole shortly as a system of “ fluviatile deposits, 
clays, sondrock and conglomerate witJi mammalian fossils ” 

(p. 212). 

Indeed, he observes — 

“ Tertiary rocks enter preiwnf'eranngly into the comiwsition of the 
outer, lower, ranges of the Himalayas, /.r., fho ranges lying outside 
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(south of) the central zone of crystalline and metaiiiorpliosed sedi- 
mentary rooks. In fact, the whole of the outer stratigraphic zone, 
which is known as the Hub-IIimalaynn zone, is almost exclusively 
constituted of Lower and Upper Tertiary rocks. AVith the single 
exception noted below, Tertiary rocks are absent from the ranges 
to the north of the sub-IIimalayas. In the Punjab and Simla 
Himalayas, where these racks have been studied, they are disposed 
in two broad bolts, au outer and an inner, formed respectively of the 
Upper Tertiary and the Ijower Tertiary. The.se strata in all likelihood 
continue eastwards with inueh the same disposition, but greatly 
reduced in width of outcrop along the Kumaon, Sikkim and still 
eastern Himalayas, forming the outermost foothills of the mountains, 
separating them from the plains of the United Provinces and Hengal ” 
(pp. 211, ai2). 

A little further on, however, Air. Wadiaadds— 

**At this place must be mentioned tlu‘ rather oxeepimnal cir- 
cumstance of the oceuiTence of Lower 'I'erliary strata in localities 
north of the central crystalline axis of the Uiinalayas. Two nr three 
such have been observed, North Kashmir (Ladakh), and the 
llundes province of Kiimaon. Of these the liadnkh exposure is best 
known. In the Upper Indus valley in Lulakli, to the north of the 
/aiiskar ninge, there is a narrow elongated outlier composed of 
marine scdiinont.'iry strata, with numniulites and other fossils asso- 
ciated with peridotito intrusions ami coutomporiiiieou.^ly erupted 

Ijiva-flows, a.sh-beds and agglomorales.’' ‘'No strata of 

y<uingr?r age ibaii Ihcst* have been discovered in any part of the 
Northern Himalayas*’ (p. 212). 

[ think Air. AVadhi tfikes n soniewlnit wrong view of 
Tethys in thi.s ooniK^ction, Tethys was never an epeiric 
sea within the lioriler.s of India. These exceptional 
marine d(?posits, therefore, I submit, were not effected 
by Tethys as a sea which at that period w'as shrinking hi 
India, ilallier Aver«; tliey Inwsfjrrastomd relics Mt by 
a Tethys normally to India, at a linio wdicn it 

must have been al its gveat«*.st extent. Air. AVadia had 
already referred to tlicni at p. 201 of bis book, when 
discoursing on the Tertiary systems. An even earlier 
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rcfei'ence cMtcurs ut p. 177, in his chapter on the Greta* 
ceous System. Tliero, he said — 

'' III tlic ^‘iieni'l ivtivat of the Tetliys from tlio Himalajan 
province al Hiis ]x?rioi1, a few scattered basins were left at a few 
loiialities, i-.if., at Ifnniles and Iiadakli. In these areas the sea 
retained its hold for a time, and laid down its characteristic dejiOBits 
till about the middle of the Eocene, when further crnstal deformations 
drove back tlie last tniees of the sea from this part of the earth.” 

X repeal, however, that in my belief Tethys was not 
“ retroatins ” at this time. It was freapassing into areas 
to which it dill not hoioiig. Frcriucnt roferciices are also 
made to GoudAvaiialaiid and Tethys in Firsson and 
Schuehert’.’? Ttwf- lioolc of fieidogg. For instance — 

“'riie ^reat (S|iiii(i>rial Ininl auroiis the Atlantic which had in Iiuik 
miited northern Afrifa In Ibazil, was beiii}' diMrn])tol by e|)eirogonie 
movciupiits during' ( 'oiiiaiichiaii time and disappeared lioneath the 

sea diirin;' the ('n;f!if;eoii.<.’' “ Kurther and more extensive 

uAorlaiis were of Eocene time. We may ihereFore say that the present 
eonii<'ni'atioii oF (he .Atlantic Ocean had its origin in late ('omanchian 
time” (p].. SStI, SSl i. 

Here, of couim^ the writers (who are Amcrictin geologists) 
were eoiicerned onlv Avitli that portion of (Joiulwaualanii 
(its e.\trHme western limb) xrhich lay in their own jKirt 
of the Avorld anti more particularly interested them. But 
what Avas going on there at certain periods of time, 
AA'as A ery proltahly going on elsoAvhere, e.g., in regions 
farther east, tlironghoiit the same periods. With regard 
to Avhat they call “Comanchitvn time,” it must he 
reiuemhered that the terminology of Amorican geologists 
is Arery dilTereut from, and eonsideriihly more elaborate 
than, that of older geologists iu TJughind. Their 
Comanchian suh*poriod Avas a stage in Mesozoic time, 
and comes in just hetAA'eeii xArhat we call the Jurassic 
and the Cretaceous suh-p'*riod8 of Uua Secondary Era. 
This, therefore, if AA'cll-based, ret'cals the break*up of 
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Goudwana-land, at least in its early stages, as an almost, 
unimaginably remote event. How long the disintegrating 
process went on, is, of course, another matter entirely. 

Again — 

** III Europe and Asia, tliuu^h ilic marine nvorlap-s wore aI:jo Ices 
extenaive than during the earlier eras, Tethys oontiiiucd in full 
extent from western Euro])e into the Malay region and attained its 
greatest spread in Oligocciie time. Its connections with the Atlantic 
were limited, and for a time it had Arctic connections east of the 
Grals. The Alps of southern Europe ami the Himalavas of India 
began to rise in the Miocene and then tlie ca.<«torn lialf of this 
extensive middle ocean began to vanish nioic and mure. In the 
Pliocene. Tethys had aliainetl about the area and the general con- 
lignration of the present Afcditerr.incan ; but in tli esc alterations 
the l^‘mainil 1 g areas of fornier sliallow seas hml bc«Mi eliangod to a 
chain of great Uisins of oceanic depths^an cpciric sea had given way 
to a mediterranean ocean. 

In soiitherii Europe, norllie.rn Africa, and Asia Minor the strati- 
graphic and tectonic history is that of Tclliys ; in eastern Asia, 
Melanesia and Australasia, the very intricati* record is that of the 
Pacific ” (p. 918). 

Yet agjiiii- 

** On page hhO it wa.s stated that Africa was separated from 
iSouih America late in (Vnnanchian time (Fig. ISS) and now wc learn 
that late in the Eocene the remainder of tin's eipiatorial Atlantic 
bridge sank, since Eocene deposits aiv general along the western 
border of Afrie«a. The (h'etaceoiis remnants of Lemnria almost all 
sank beneath the Indian Ocean during the Tertiary ’’ (p. 924). 

For present j)urpo.ses, a study of the map on p. 191 of 
the Te.ct Hook of Geology (Fig. 48S referred to above) 
will be even more interesting for what it reveals of the 
stupendous transformation -scene said to have l)(5en pre- 
sented by the Eastern World, say round about India, 
than it is when looked at only from the more restricted 
standpoint of American geologists. As regards the great 
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transverse land-mass in the northern hemisphere, Kria 
(now called Laurentia) remains much the same; the 
central division (now called Ualtica) has shrunk tremend- 
ously in width, its southern parts havin'' been completely 
wiped out, and, except for a few large islands, being 
now' all sea — ^jmrt, indeed, of the great Southern Ocean. 
Angara (still so-callcd) has increased enormously in size, 
in fact reaching down southwards almost to Australia, 
and, as regards shape, looking like a gigantic prototype of 
India. As for old (londwanaland— it has disappeared. 
Australia is there, but in a dilTerent shape, and nearly 
double the size it is to-day. All Nori hern Africa, except 
a bulge northwards in the north-east, w'hich includes the 
lied Sea and all Western Arabia, is under water — those 
seas which have wiped out f^entral and Mediterranean 
Europe, Asia Minor, and indeed Asia as far east as 
Western China ; but the now Africa has a considerable 
extension westwards. South .Vnierica is represented by 
a separate mass, smaller than, and diflrerently shaped from, 
present South America. Still further south, a portion 
of Antarctica extends upwards a little farther than 
the extivunc southern point of Amorica. 'fhis trans- 
formed South America is called .\ma/.onia. liaurentia 
connects with the Arctic Nortii : but Haltica and Angara 
do not. North of them is an cxinisivc Arctic sea, and 
some way down into it protrudes a portion of xArctica. 
L'lstly, betw'ecn the new'A frica and the southern end of 
augmented heart-shaped Angara, lies a long bean-like 
island-continent, which is called Jicmuria — not the Lomuria 
of the 'fheosophists. Its northern half embraces and con- 
ceals all of what eventually became heart-shaped India, 
from Karakoram to Comorin— not merely Sonth’-rn India, 
as Mr. Das imagines and states. 'Uhe un-filled southern 
half of Lemuria, at its extremity, points to Madagascar, 
with link-liko islaudic formations in lietween. 
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Here, then, we see that, hy the time of the 
Middle Cretaceous suh-period, not only has old 
Gondwanaland completely lu'okeu up, dissolred, and 
vanislieU, but Tethys also has entirely disappeared, 
ns such ! 

Of course, what wc are just now particularly interest- 
<.hI in is the condition of /lulin --n\oiv especially that part 
of it wheniin SaplnSiiidlinfuI/ is supposed to have lain. 
Looking eloscrly at the eonligiiration of Lomuria, as given 
in this limp (Fig. tSti), we oliserve that the temtories 
now known as the Vanjah. western Rajputana, Sind, 
Cutch, Xiitliiawar, and even down to Homhay, were Jitnl 
(•reltHled from the limits of Lenuiria. That means that 
they must have hecu completely submerged by tlie waters 
of the extended .Southern Oc.*ean. This seems to carry 
the matter much furtlicr than the position referred to by 
Mr. Wadia {Geoloyii of hnlut, pp. 171, 176) when ho says 
tliat in late (londw.nna days a deep gulf of Tethys occupi* 
ed these parts, iind even penetrated dow-n the Narbada 
valley to the very (•(nitre of the Peninsula — liy which, 
of course, he can only mean that part of old Goiidwana 
where the centre of the present Feninsula tcould havo 
been ; for there was no Pciiinsula, indued no individua- 
ted India, then ! Nut until those submerged regions in the 
extreme west re-emerged from the ocean, could they hare 
become integral parts of visible, above-sea India, as we 
know India now, or even been ti (umjrewed upon. I havo 
come across no g(?ological record relating to the approxi- 
mate (late when the rc-enicrgcnce took place. But, in 
view of this long submergence, it is clear that — as jiarts of 
above-sea visible India these regions (which, of course, 
included Sapta Sindhavah) must be very considerably 
powngev than the rest of India, /. c., than thase main areas 
of it, including the much depreciated Southeru areas, 
which, though concealed or veiled, as India, were embraced 
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in and formed an actually integral part of islo-continental 
Ijonuiria as almre noticed. 

It is also to he noted from the nbore map, that the 
extreme iioi'IIt-eanleni end of present India was also Just 
e:<;lHded from (he limits of Cretaceous Lemuria. Hence, 
these |Ktr(s too must thou have experienced submergence 
beneiith the waters of the extended Southern Ocean. 
In this eoniieelion, tliercfore, we had better re-read 
Hr. IVarlia’s remarks aljoiit the encroachment of the 
Southern Si'a on tin; Coromandel coast, the over-spreading 
of .-Vssiim, and the prolmble flooding of a {Mirt of the 
Indo-Oa?igoiie deprr;s.sion {(i eulogy of Tudin, p. 176). 

liJistly, under the head of “ Himalayas of India,” 
Pimson and Sehiichert write as follows- - 

lliiiiii^ Kiironc iiiin' 'I'cllivs cuntinurd unbroken iiorosiii Aeia 
.Minor, nortlierii imiia, unil Ibirina into llic fmlinn Or-ran and Melane- 
sia. .M tli(‘ close oi tli<> Korune, however, all of the Tetliyiau area 
of the liinmlayas and Hnrma began to fold, giving rise to niunntaine 
(>f eoiisidei'abli! ahitndc in many regions, and yet not extensive enough 
to blot out the soil. During (ho Oligooene, Tetbys, oven theiigh 
shallow, still |iivsoi'vrd its eontiiiuity, aecnmiilating thick, uniform, 
marine ilpjiosits of gray to greenish shales and ealcareons sandstones 
(I'lysoh of Swiss geologists). Toward the close of the Middle 
Miocene, the second and mure marked phase of folding liegan, ehang- 
ing Telliys into a series of diiiconnecteil hut subsiding basins, 
accumulatiiig tlie continental deposits known as the Siwalik clays, 
sandstones, and coiigluinei-alcs. Finally, in the Vlioceuc, eaine the 
third and greatest, upheaval, when the Himalayas, the loftiest moun- 
tains of the earth, had peaks nearly as high as Mt. Everest of the 
present, which stands :!9,0I)2 feet aliove the sea. 'J’ho nummiilitic 
limestones of Eocene age are even now as high as 19,000 feet above 
sea-level, and once exteudcil higher over the mountain axes" 
(pp. 92+, il3.j). 

Seeing that Tethys, as such, is supposed to have been com- 
pletely wiped out by the stupendous transformations which, 
according to Pirs.son and Sehuchert’s map (Pig. 488 
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abovomeutioned), occurml all over tli« world in Middle 
Cretaceous times, it is not very easy to follow these remarks, 
unless, of course, wo do wlint these American f'cologists 
appear to have done, /. e., apply tlie name Tethys to 
the vast oc<‘anic advances northward that are shown in 
their map. On the other hand, wo must avoid doing 
what Mr. A1)iuas Chandra Usis suems to liavo done • i. e., 
apply this name Totliys (or the ecpiivalenl th.it was in 
his mind) to the hig sheet of water, whether marine or 
otherwise, which is supposed to have covered thoCangetic 
basin in India at one time in tin: past. As a matter of 
fact, as alrwuly stated, Tcthys w.-is never an ludiansea, 
/.#»„ never an epcirio sea anywhere nilliin the limits of 
India. Kxeept for two coini«iratively slight. Iransgns- 
sions referred to hy Mr. Wadia {dtfologii of' fmliu, pp. 
]((.*{, .‘172) one represeniwl hy (he firnHinuiHlIg ./n/’tmir 
limeslone deposits in the Suh-llimfilayaii /.one forming 
the .lammii hills, and another hy the aimiltir strata 
in the 'lYil series of Nipal and, of course, the Narmada 
lloodings -Tethys never came south of the main Hima- 
layan line ! It wa.s never south of that line oven 
throughout the long procediiig ages when the Himalayas 
were not in existence. Thu explanation is that the 
niiginai southern border of 'I'ethys was the northern coast- 
line of (loiulwanalaiid, as long as that ancient continent 
endured. That northern coast-line happened to coincide 
with the .synclinie region along which the llim.alayns 
wore eventually thrown up. Not only, thenTore. 
arc the vast north waitl advances of the Southern ocean, as 
shown on Pirsson and Schuchert’s map (Pig. ISS), open 
to a suspicion that they are somewhat exaggerjited, if 
the nam«: Tethys is to be assocfcited with tlicni, hut it is 
also clear that Air. Ahinas Chandra Das has mixed up in 
his mind the idea of the old Tethys (or his equivalent 
therefor) and the idea of the body of water, marine or 
iti 
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otherwiss, which, ivt a vovy much later date, more or 
less covoroil the Gangetic basin --as he says, tpoin Sapta* 
Siiidhu to Assam — and so lias introduced no little possible 
confusion into a subject which it is very necessary to 
consider clear-headedly. Broadly, then -omitting minor 
matters, and neglecting all seeming inconsistencies — what 
happened in the iiMnoto past appears to have been this. 
From early Periiiiau days, up to laic Ci’etaccons, or even 
perhaps early Bocc'iie times, Gondwanaland was ahsolntely 
cut oir by 'I’othys from the groat northorii transverse Conti- 
nent : and throughout all those long ages —millions and 
millions «)! years -the enfh e territories now known as India 
were an integral part of Gondwanaland, and were thcroforc 
also ahsohit(‘ly cut oil fi'om tlm XorUt. Then, in .Turassio 
times, or in late Cretaceous, or perhaps early Eocene, 
times (probably all through tlu'sc several ])orioil8), Gond- 
wanaland broke up, dissolved, and- except for divers 
strangely shapinl and isolated masses, some of which are 
still ropiTseiilod hy continental .areas like Australia, 
Africa, and Soiitli America, wliile others have since 
disintegrated into islaiulic formations — disappeared. 

Thereupon the great Southorn Ocean -theretofore brood- 
ing within rho miglity ring-feiioe of Gondwanaland — 
swelled or swept up northwards, either elTeetiiig the 
specific and compaivatively unimportant transgressions in 
that part of Northern Gomlwanainnd M’hioh is now called 
India, spoken of by Mr. W.adia in uoiiuectiou witli the 
extreme westorn and extreme eastern corners of India 
(see (reohgij of TikHh, pp. 176), and leaving Tetliys 
still recognizable as such, yet farfher nortli of that, or 
else wholly obliterating vast tracts of country in Uie 
manner shown by Firsson and Schnehert in their map 
(Fig. -ISS), and so, after altogether wiping out Tethys, 
giving birth to a central congeries of oceanic transgres- 
sions, of enormous extent hnt comparatively shallow- ■ 
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with which, nevertheless, the name Tethys is supposed 
to be associated. One particularly interesting result of 
this gigantic traiisforination-scenc, as represented in the 
map (Fig. 488), is the appearance, between the new con- 
tinental formation of proto- Afriea and the newly (soutli- 
wardly) extended land-mass of Angara, of the long, 
narrowish, l)ean-sba])ed island-continent, Leniuria, already 
referred to. This is shown as » rmnnaat of vanished 
Oondfoanakmd. The entire region now known as India — 
from say the Pamirs and Karakoram in the north-west 
to Comorin in the extreme south except only its extreme 
western and extreme eastern corners — lies cradled and 
veiled in the northern half of this curious relic of the 
mighty old Southern Continent that had once lUled up 
half the Earth. Tethys, which h:ul formerly been 
conterminous along its southern hordor with tlie northern 
boundary of (uondwanaland, was still — whether ns yet 
recognizahly Tethys, or as iransniiited into the newly 
formed and far-extended oceanic areas above n'ferrwl to— - 
situate north of Leiniirinn “ 1 nditi ” ; indeed, in the last 
alliuhal-to cjvso, r erg for north of it. 

Mennwhilo, Time go«^s on. 'I’he southern half of 
Jjemuria slowly disintegrates and fad(!s away : and at last 
entire “ India ” (hitherto concealed in its northern half) 
appears, carved out very much in tin? shape in which we 
see it to-day. Hut not «pii(e the sann?. Accessions — not 
impossibly Juriissic- -have come to it from the ocean, in 
the shape of tho c.vtremc western and extreme eastern 
corners of the present-day extra-J’eninsida, which had 
once Ijeen submerged, Ixjcause lying outside liemuria. 
Probably its eventually triangular shape, repre.sento<l by 
what is calh?d the Peiiinsida, was a gradual result of the 
upward secular washings of the great Southern Ocean, 
just as (though on a very much bigger scale) enlarged 
heart-shaped Angara had Ijcen similarly formed, ages 
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previously. Hut the Ilinialayas were not yet in existence. 
Indeed, it was not till Pliocene times — ^millions of years 
afterwards, and eoiuparativoly recent — that they were 
completely elevated. Really, however, that was only the 
Kual phase of a slow secubir rise of the Teihyan ooean- 
Imttom, which had Ixsen going on quietly since Mid-Kocene 
times— thus gradually up-lifting the vast layers of marine 
sediments that liad heoii imperceptibly but steadily accu- 
mulating in those (Kirts, including Tibet, since remote 
Permian times. All along this line of titanic up-heaval 
the 'I'ertiary system, it must b(i remembered^ exhibits a 
double facies of deposits- -a lower Eocene facies which is 
everywhere minne in character, and an upper Pliocene 
facies wliich is distinclively/^wA-fw/^c/*. i.e., Iluviatile or 
even suhacrial. Aiul (his, again, reminds us of what Mr. 
Wadia s;iys about the Boiithern (Icean, away back in at 
least Hocene times, /.r., probably about the time of the 
secular hroak-up of <>l<l ( rondwanaland, having not only 
oneroached on the Coromandel coast, but extended much 
farther north, over-spreading what is now Assam, and 
prolKihly lloodiiie; a part of what is now the Indo Uangetic 
depr(!ssion- -apparently about the s,amu time that the 
ti’ansgressiuns into Halochistaii, the Salt Range, Western 
Sind, Ciiteh. ami down the valley of the Narbada wero 
occurring ((icolot/i/ of huHn, pp. 174, l7o). 

Prom all (his, liie.rofore — seeing that Tethys wjis never 
an epoiric sea within the limits of India, and only made 
two com])nrativoly insignificant little IranNyremons south 
of its usual southern howler {ideology of fniUa, pp. 1(W. 
H72) — it is clear that there never was, and never could have 
been, any body of sea-water stretching from eastern Sapta 
Sindhavab eastwards along the Gangetic 'rrougli as far say 
as present-day Assam, at any time in the ])ast later than 
those unimaginably romote days which geologists call the 
Eocene sub-period of the early Kaiiiozoic or Tertiary Kra. 
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It will be remembered that two of the ])riiicipal pillars 
ostensibly supporting Mr. Abinns Cbaiulra Ibis’s elalm- 
rately argumentary edifice in Jtig- J'edir huliti, wore the 
statements that, esistwards of Sapta-Sindhil, and actually 
referred to in the Rig- Vetlti, lay a vast Miocoiie, possibly 
Pliocene, sea, covering the ludo-Gangctic Trough and 
extending as far as Assam ; and that, in another direction, 
lay the HAjputtina Sea, which cun safely he surmised 
to have lasted at ail events up to the end of the Tertiary 
epoch,” and that therefore the Itil; in which he says lliat 
it is mentioned, or alhuhnl to, “ must have been composed 
sometime during thaf epoch!” (pp. 7-lli. Now, what 
Mr. Das is really driving at, when he speaks of those seas 
as so existing, and .so lasting up to the periods indicated, 
is this. JIc is desperately niixiniis to inipre.ss upon the 
minds of his readers the idea that thereby, throughout long 
long ages, Sapta-Sindhil must have been completely isolated 
from the world of Southern India — till intc'nroniinunication 
of an ordinary kind i)etweun Sapta-Siiidhii and that world 
being absolutely cut olT. Uis object r To show up in liold 
I’olicf the fact, or rather his dmun, that (‘voliiiional deve- 
lopment necessarily progressed in Sapta-Sindhil on lines 
remote and ditVerimt from tlios«t along which it progressed 
(if, indeed, it did progre-ss) in Sontlim’ii India. In sliort, 
to contrast, as vividly as he knew how, the superiority of 
" Indo-Aryan Man in Sapta-Siiidlili and the inf<?riority 
of rudimenliu'y .\tiaryan hninanity in tint unspeakable 
unthinkable South ! 

But, al&s, 1 fear that the weight of the geological 
evidence— l)oth as already sulduced and as still to he 
adduced — is heavily nguiust Mr. Das. First, as to his 
alleged great Miocene, or possil)1y Pliocene, Sea, stretch- 
ing eastwards from Sapta-Siiidhu to Assam. Indian geolo- 
gists do not pretend to know detiiiilely what the physical 
history of the vast Alluvial Plains of Northern India was. 
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prior to comparatively I'eccnt geological timra, aavc that 
the alluvion u'na clearly the result of fliivintile deposition 
which commenced after the upheaval of the Himiilnyns, 
and continued all through the Pleistocene. This ignorr 
ance is due to the fact that the alluvia laid down hy 
river*action are so deep that it has l)een found impossible 
to penetrate low enough to admit of studying the under- 
lying strata {Oeologtf of Iiidiu, p. 247). .\merican geolo- 
gists, however, are of opinion that Tethys once, i.e., iu 
JHocfine timcH, covered tluise vast regions of Northern 
India. Nay, they hold that (his sea persisted there right 
into Oligocene times — the sah-]>eriod of the Tertiarj- T?ra 
which immediately followed the Eocene. Indeed, they 
say, it attained its greatest spreiul then, though it was 
shallow. Nover1hele.s.s, hrforo then, t.e., at the el one tf 
the ’Eocene, these 'relhyan areas of Northern India eom- 
iueiiccd to fold, thus giving rise to the l)eginnings of the 
great mountaiii-syste)ii in that pari of the world. To- 
wards the close of (he XLid- .Miocene, (he second and more 
marked phase of this folding hegan, changing Tethys in 
Northern India into a series of disconnected hut subsiding 
hasiiiH ; and llnally, in the Pliocene, came the third and 
mightiest upheaval {Teit-Iiook of Geotogg, p. 925). 1 

do not share tlu;su views regarding 'I'ethys as an epeirie 
sea tcithin India: hut, if we may analogically judge of 
the unknown hy the known, is it not reasonahle to assume 
that, just as in the oxtra-Peninsnla, throughout Northern 
India, so all along the trend of these alluvial plains, manne 
itreae would in the main have disapp«»ircd with the close 
of the Eocene suh-period, or at latest with the close of 
the Oligocene, and were follow(?d in duo time by those 
rtm/if which came as a result of slow but 
steady river-action r 

Wliat, then, is now th<? markot-value of Mr. Abinas 
Ohaudra .Das’s asseverations in th's particular connection I 
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Can it over ngaiii be accorded a place in the qnolation- 
listsF 

As regards his Majputana Sea — which, he maintains, 
lasted at least up to the end of the Tertiary Kra, i.e., up 
to the close of tlie Pliocene, by which time, only, the 
Himalayas had been complelidy npdifted---I have even 
more to say. In short, though Mr. This has had his 
dream, thor«? ean bo no dont)t whatever tbul it has 
been onlif a dream. 1 h(*nj is reason to believe that no 
such sea erer tn'Mtpl within the limits of hist* 

oric time 1 Nay, I stroni'ly .suspect that no such Sea 
has ever been in (^vistence even within the limits of the 
ages during which Man has heen a denizen of Earth ! 

[ say this even granting for argument’s sake what I 
really reject -^fr. Das’s contenlioii (hat Man made his 
(libttt sometime during say the late Miocene sab*period 
of th(' Tuidiary Era. 1 doubt whether he hod appeared 
before the close of tite Pliocene sub-period. All we 
really know i.s that lu! was' on the Earth sometime during 
the Pleistocene sul)-period of the (Quaternary Kra. But, 
as 1 .say, let us grant that he hud appeared in the late 
Tdiocene At a moderate computation that period lasted 
X50,000 year.s. Probably it lasted much longer. Be this 
as it may, (Teology reveals the fact that it was as 
far back as early h'oreue, perhaps Crelaceons, times — 
perchance even hit«! Jnrnmc times- that mi-wuler spread 
into and leinporarily tem{M)rarily in a geological 

sense) occupied Balocliistan. the Salt-Range, Western 
Sind, and Cutch, and eiaui ponel rated by a mirrow inlet 
into what beciime Central i.ndia along the Narlwida valley. 
Even here, be it noted, nothing is really said about 
llftjpatana svs a whole; the Salt-Range was a mere 
district away up north, west of the upper Jhilam. 
Mr. Wndia says those encroachments were made by 
Tethys. He knows his subject : nevertheless I doubt 
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whether he is entirely right. Possibly, indeed probably, 
the temporary flooding of the Salt-Bange waa oonneoted 
with “ transgnsssions ” made by Tethys— though an 
etlemal 'rotliys— into Kashmir and Nipal : but the 
rest of the eneroachments at that time seem to me to 
have been cbuirly only trausgrossiuual and temporary 
too, or umjf hi\v<» l)«?en by the Southern Ocean. Now, 
early lilocene must have bcoii millions of years before 
late Miocene; (.'retaeeoiis times still earlier; and 
.liirassie limes uininj millions of years before. Oeologically 
speaking, .‘is .‘dready notiemi, those “ encroachments ” — 
if such they all were -were only temporary atTnirs. Very 
soon, thert for»< (again geologically speaking), thii marine 
over-itoods vanished, leaving only their deposits, iis still 
traceable. l'’i’om that lime, whenever it was— and it was 
certainly millions of veal’s ago — mi-wnlei' has liccn 
unknown in those parts ! Thus, then, matters have 
remained, right up to historical times. .\t least, (leology 
tolls ns nothing to the contrary, fn other words, for 
millions of years laick from now, llajputana, as a whole, 
seems to have bcmi, if not always the dry desolate waste 
that it is to-ilay, at least not a marine area ! 

Mr. M'adia describes it thus— 

“Thi* largf tract i>f low coiuilry, forming Uajpulansi, west of tlie 
Ararallin, possisses » mingling of tlie distinctive chararfem of tin* 
Peninsula, will) tliosc of (lie extra- Peiiinsnia, and lienee cannot willi 
cortiiinty lie referred tn citlier. Kajpntana can lie regarded as a ^lart 
of tlie Peninsula innsmucli as in gcutectonic cliaracters it shows very 
little disfnrlxinec, while in its containing marine, fossiliferons defiosits 
of Meso/uic and Cainozoic ages it shows greater resemblance to the 
extra-PeninsnIar area. In (his country, long continued aridity has 
result e*l in the esiablisliment of a desert toisigrapby, buried under a 
thick mantle of sands disiiitograteil from the subjacent rocks as well 
as blown in from the western sca-coasi and from the Tndns liasiii. 
The area is cut off from the water-circulatiou of the rest of the Indian 
continent, except for oeeuuional storms of rain, by the absence of any 
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ran^e t-o iiitoi-eepl tlio moistui-p-lx^aring Rontli-west monsoons 
whieli pass directly over its ox^ianse. The desert conditions are hence 
accentuated with time, the water action of the internal drainage of 
the country being too feobh* to ti'aiis|)ort tn the sea the growing mass 
of sands. 

There is a tradition, supported by some physical ovidonce, that 
the basin of llie Indus was not always soparattnl from the Peninsula 
by the long stretch of sandy wasb* as at [iresent. ‘ Over a vast space 
of the now desert country, east of the Tnilus, trainee of ancient river- 
beds testify to the gradual dcsic*cation of a once fertile region ; and 
throughout the deltaic tints of the Indus may still Ijo seen old channels 
which once couduclcd its waters to the Rann of (hitch, giving life 
and prosperity to tin* ])ast cities nf the dedta, wliieh have left no 
living records of the countless generations that once inhabited them^ 
(Sir T. H. Jloldieli, Inqm'utl Vol. 1)’^ of 

pp. 5, (i). 

Again, llajputilnn has a group of salt-lakes ; and 
naturally, with visions of a former lliijputana Sea con- 
nected with times (lying around, one is inclined 

to wonder whether those may not l)e surviving remnants 
of such a sea. Hut, should any such idea enter our heads, 
it seems wo must eject it, quietly but. resolutely. On 
this subject Mr. AVadia writes as follows — 

''Of tlii> four or five salt -lakes of Rajpiitana, the 8ambhar lake 
is the most important. It has an area of ninety srpiare miles when 
Tull during the monsoon, at which period the depth of the water is 
about four feet. Por the rest of the year il is dry, the surface being 
eneriisted by a white saliferous silt. The cause of the salinity of 
the lake was ascribed to various circumstances, to former connection 
with the Gulf of ('ainbay, to briiiesprings, to chemical dissolution 
From the surrounding country, etc. Hut lately Sir T. 11. Molland 
and Dr. ("hrisfie havi* discovered ipiitc a ditferoiit cause of its origin. 
They have pmved that the salt of the Sambhar and of the other 
silt -lakes of Kajputana is wind-lMiriie • it is derived partly from the 
evaporation of the sea-spray from the coasts and partly from the 
ilcsicoated surface of tlie Rann of Cuteli, from which sources the 
dried salt-iiai-ticles are carried inland by the prevalent winds. The 
peraistent south-west monsoons which blow through Rajpiitana for 
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half tho vear, mrr} w lar^o (jiiantity of saline mud and sa]t-])artic1es 
from the aI)ove sites, which is dropped when the velocity of the winds 
decreases. When once dropped, wind-action is not powerful enough 
to lift np the paiiicles a^ain. The oeeaaional rain Fall of these parts 
tethers ill tliis salt and aoeninnlates it in tin* lakc-hollows which 
receive tin* drainage of the small stn^ms. 11 is ealculatcd hy these 
authors, iiFter a series of ex])eriiiienls, that some 1:50,0(K) tons of 
saline matter is aniiinilly Ijoriie by the winds in this manner to 
Rajpiitana during the hot weather inontlis” {fiea/off/f of Iwfia, 
pp. 

Wo are told that — 

“ After the emer&;ence of the Peninsula at the end of the Vindhyan 
system of deposits, this part of India has generally remained a land 
area, a continental table-land ex|)Osed to the denuding a^iponcies. 
No extensive marine deposits of any siihse(|iient a^e have been 
formed on the surface of the Peninsula since that early date. 

Ill the Jurassie period, however, several parts of the Peninsula, 
/'/>., the coasts and the low-lyin^ Hat regions in the interior, liki* 
Rajputana, were tciiiporarily eovemi liy tlu^ seas which invaded the 
lands if /ntf/iiy p. IdS). 

These ' Hncroficliinents, as Mr. Wadia calls thorn, over 
what was previously dry laud, are, he says, not imeoiumon 
in the rt?cords of si'veral "ooloiyieal pcu'iods : but tlioy 
were always of a temporary nature. 

Such invasions oi the sea on land, known as * niariiii* lrans^;n‘s- 
sioiis,’ an* of (^)in))arntiv(fly short iliiratiori and invsule only low 
level areas, eoiivertiiii*; them for the time into epi-continental seas ” 
(/till). 

Amongst other instances of such deposits — sometimes, 
as a whole, d<?sigiiated the “ Coastal System ” — aw 
the Cpper .hirassic of Ciitch and Hajpntnna. True, 
therefore— 

‘'The inrua^ls of the Jurassic sea pencli-ated much farther than 
Catch in a north-east di met ion, and overspread a i^real extent of 
what is now Rajpiitana. Large areas of Rajputana reccivwl tin- 
deposits of this sea, only a few patches of whieli are ex]iosed to-daVy 
from underneath the sands of the Thar desert. It. is <juite possibl' 
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llial a largo cxloiit ol; [ossilifcroutf rook^, coiiiiucting thetie iifoloteil 
inliun)i ia buried under llie desert sands ” p. 172). 

“Fairly largo outcri)])s of Jitrastie rooks occur in Jaisalmer and 
Bikaner.” 

“ J iirassic rocks arc also e\|Kisi!d in ( lie soutlieru pai't of Uajputnua 
wiiere a series of strata bearing nMemblancc to tlio above ” (the 
(’retaceous Halinir be<ls, previously refcrr/il to by Mr. Wadia ?) 
“underlie directly Niininiulitin shale IxhN id' Koueno age” {fbiif, 
p. 173). 

It is oil the sti'diigth oE tho.se Seuoudary .stratn, and 
the other Tertiary strata, stretuliiiig aero.ss from Sind, 
beneath the sands uE the desert, toward tlie Hank of 
Aravalli,” that Mr. Das ventures to liase his statement 
that the Itajputiina 8ca tasted at least up to ttie end of 
the Tertiary {Jiig-FcdUs lailui, p. 7). 

But note w/teu llmf/ occnrml in the Juriissie sub* 
period of tlie Mesoitou; Bra ! 'L'tiat sub-period actually 
preceded the Cretaceous, ft even preceded the Goman- 
ehiaii interval of American ipjologists. It was the age 
of the great Saurian inouster.s of the Prime, tlie higher 
reptiles — Theropoda, SaurojxMla, and the like. And the 
Cretaceous pi'ccedcd the Koceiie — which, indeed, introduced 
a wholly diiferent Bra. Well, if, for piiietical jmrpeises, 
the Eocene was iiiiimaginahly remote, how much more So 
must these .Jurassic times have heen ! 

But let us consider. Were these Upper .lurassics, 
which cover sueli large areas in liiljputana, Cutch, etc., 
really mere Coastal Deposits ” of the kind almve alluded 
to ? There is surely another alternative, tliough not even 
Mr. Wadia seems to have thought of it. Not impossibly 
they may relate back to the distant days spoken of above, 
when the extreme western corner of the extra-Peiiinsula, 
not having formed an integral portion of ancient islo- 
eoutiiieiital lienmria, in wliase northern half all “India” 
lay as it were cradled and eoncisiled (Pig. ISS), must 
have beeu submerged for an uiiaseertaiued but proliably 
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considerable time iMiieath the waters of the extended 
Southern uceaii. In that case we may probably take it for 
granted that the dissolution and break-up of (loiidwana- 
land really began as far away back as sometime in.tlie 
Jurassic sub-period of the ^[esozoio Era. 

Elsewhere Mr. Wadia tells us that what he calls “ the 
aeolian accumulations of the great desert tract of India, 
known as the Thar,” are “ of the same age as, or slightly 
newer than, the alluvial formations ” which he had just 
been dealing with, m., the vast Iluviatile deposits, reach- 
ing to a depth of over 1,300 feet below ground-.surface 
level, and nearly 1,000 feet Imlow sea-level, which ara now 
represented by the Plains of Northern India — “ covering 
the largest portion of Sind, Northern llajputana, the 
whole of the Punjab, the United Provinces, Uelmr, Eengal 
and half of Assam ” {Geoloijij of [mlin, pp. ikO, 253). 

Now, the formation of this ludo-dangetic .Vlluvial 
Area only commenced nflet' the final upheaval of the 
Himalayas, and it has coiitiiuiiMl *'all tliruugh the Pleisto- 
cene up to the present ” ^ p. 217). In other wokIs, 
it is of Early (Quaternary, i.t‘. (speaking geologiesdly), of 
comparatively recent, tbougli absolu<;HJy incalculably old, 
formation. And — hen; we come to tin* point- of these 
remarks — the wind-blown :iccumulatioiis of the Thar, 
which, it seems, give to ilajputana that arid, desert ap- 
pearance which it presents to-day — iis tlioiigh it hml once 
constituted the bottom of a former local sea — are crea 
i/ouuger than these great though comparatively juvemile 
alluvial Plains ! 

On Mr. Das it seems to have acted <‘is a veritable 
mirage! 

With the ooniplet(! o vanishment into the thinnest of 
thin air of Mr. Das’s bciuitiful dreams regarding his 
Miocene, or Pliouene, or Pleistocene Jfiy- Fedic " Indu- 
iVryaus ” in 8apta-8iudhu, and the oceans by which he 
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thought thuy were stirroiitided, awuy also into the same 
thin air disappear all those other amhitious theories about 
the origins of outside western races and uiiltures which 
he has striven so ingeniously to elaborate in his book. It 
is unnecessary, therefore, to deal with them at all. 

If, then, the (irangntic Imin, from 8apta-8indliavah to 
.Vssam, considered as a ^naHtie arm, was only a thing of 
remote old HiOCene times, ^tossibly ev(m late Cretiiceous 
times, and, whatever it was after that and up to Pliocene 
times, l)ccame tiJlHoialUe area sometime during the Plio- 
cene sub-period, i.e., about, or not long after, the tectonic 
appearance of the Qiiniilayas — the days, say, when the 
Siw&liks were a notable stronghold of the Anthropoids, 
and Man had probably not even yet made his tlehiit upon 
the liiiirtli ; and if the various marine deposits in the 
extreme western corner of llu? extra- l*oninsula, Ke., in 
Sind, Gutch, and th(5 Salt-llangc — say also in the Jammil 
liills— pointing to sea-encroachments there, olfected cither 
by the great Southern Ocean or by an extormil Tethys 
north of the northernmost point of India — are also rofer- 
able to approximately early Eocene times ; and if, except 
for remote and tmnsitory coiistal deposits, Geology reveals 
nothing as to llajpiiUiiia itself liavitu; ever been covered 
hy sea-water, and the siilinily of its several Salt-Iiukes 
and even its generally arid aspect to-(hiy win be accounted 
for in the deiinite way that Sir T. I[. Holland and Dr. 
Cliristie do aceount hw them; in sliorl, if, not only 
throughout historical and proto-historical times, hut even 
throughout the ages during which Man may Ik* supposed 
to have been upon the Earth, thei'e is nothing to show 
that any Llajputana Sea ever even existed, much less 
liisted up to the end of the 'I’ertiary tlra, /.<?., up to the 
close of the Pliocene sub-period of that lilra : what 1)ecomes 
of Mr. Abinas Chandra Das’s case r Nothing seems to 
rniutun but to dismiss it. This I, at least, feel constrained 
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to do ou the ovidenuo, oven a.s examined only so Far — ^yet 
not without congratulating him ou tho industry and 
knowledgeableuess which alone could have collected so 
great an array of assorted materials as that shown in 
Mg-Vedie Ftidia, and on the ingenuity and enthu- 
siasm with which, albeit unsuccessfully, he has placed 
those materials Imfore the Court, Le., the reading public. 
He lias at least erected a Sign-Post which serves the 
very useful purpose of n'arning us not to venture into tho 
Oceanic wastes and arid deserts that he talks about, but 
to pursue our literary wanderings elsewhere. Inspite 
of his apparantly unbounded credulity- - in all matters 
touching Sapta-Sindhu and the “ Tndo- Aryans” who, he 
thinks, lived there in Miocene times, as highly civilized 
men — he dors .seem to have thought things out for him- 
self. That alone entitles him to our felicitations. 
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I?fTRODi:OTION 

• 

A fact which is of "real imporlancc for the futun! of 
anthropology and which has escaped the notice of snpur- 
licial oliservers of the anthropologicalinoveniont — of those 
who seek for some anatomical novelty, losing siglit of the 
true scope and object of onr studies— is the new compila- 
tion made in late years of anthropological tables much 
more extensive and ample than the old and antiquated 
ones of Topinard (and this has naturally rollow'od from 
the accumulation of the huge maas of materials tliat Jrave 
been recently studied). It may well Ixj conceived that 
if these old tables, although incomplete, have in the past 
l)een of so much service whenever one undertook the soma- 
tic study of any population of the earth, so much more 
will the neiv tables, which represc'ut an incomparably 
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superior and better instrumont of ^ork and which greatly 
reduce the lahour of supplomentary research, prove— and 
they have already ])rovc(l — to lie useful to students of 
anthropology. 'I'he tallies which have lieen drawn up in 
the early yeiirs of the present century, are due to three 
eminent eanthropologists, universally known, not for their 
pcmonal opinions — which some peoph; go prying about 
for the pi-oper estimation of unknown celebrities — but for 
the immense service that they have mndered to the pro* 
gross of our studios, and they are, mentioned in the order 
of publication of their works : Doniker,' Ivanovski,- and 
Martin.' Whosoever has undertaken a study of anthro- 
pology — not pui-ely morphological, or anatomical, since in 
such a case it is necessary to have mcourse to other 
hranchos of science- -whoever has had to lecturo on 
anthropology, knows how much trouble has been spared 
in research and with what ra^iidity things can lie acciuired 
and mikstered by making use of Deniker or Martin in 
place of Topinard and Kanke. In this way is being 
achieved a continuous progress /// lolo, which attests to 
the maturity and autonomy now attained by our science. 

Of cour.se it is not* to lie thought that there is no 
defect anywhere and that the work alrcsidy done is above 
all criticism. On the contrary, it is certainly inir duty— 
however disagreeable — to lie very much on our guard 
with regard to the data, sup})liod by Martin’s tables 
owing, it may be, eitlu'r to the conlirnuMl ill-hi‘alth of the 
author — for which reason he left the ]mblic chair which 
he luul rendered illustrious at Zurich— or to the exces- 
sive confidence placed by him in some of liis collaliom- 
tors, as is quite probable. I give a few examples, with 


' Drnikrk (.1 ). istv linrrM ft Ifs I'fii/ties tit; hi Trrif. Paris, ISHX), Ap|K‘n(licf>8. 

• JvANGVSKi (A.AJ, ArnRi'ow, 1011. 

■'* Martin (U.), Mrbitrli tin- AnfhrnjMtloinf in jtijttlnHiilim'hn' Uitfslellumj. .liMiii, 
1014. 
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the hope tlmt in a second edition of the valuable Lehr* 
buob the errors of the tables will lie corrected. 

In the table of stature there appears on page 218, an 
author “ Gisohiga ” who had measured the .Jukagiri and 
the Tuugusi : everything instead shows that here we have 
to do with Mrs. Jochelson-lirodsky, and tliat Gischiga 
is not an anthropologist, but is only a district of the 
extreme N. B. of Siberia ciilled by tliat name or rather' 
Ghiscighiusk. Checking individual ligures, we may 
correct .several : for o.xainple, the average stature of the 
Igorot given by Bean is 1510 mm. and not 1519, 
that of the Semaugs measured by Annandalc is 
1528 and not 1520 which represents the span lietween the 
arms. An error Inis ure])t in with reference to the 
Kayans indicated by the statures ^ 1572 and 9 
l UO, which are erruneoiisly attributed to lladdon, while 
instead wo have here those measured by Nieuwenhuis and 
published by Kohlbriigge : the 21 Kayans of 
Haddon have the average of 1550 and do not appear in 
Martin’s table. 

The same inaccuracies can be |)oinled out in the table 
of the cephalic index on 2 )J 4 ;e 07'! for tin? Kayans (f 
and 9 who are attributed to lladdon but belong 
instead to Kohlbriigge. On |Kige 072 the cephalic index 
79'9 of the Lepchas is attributed erroneously to Legendre 
while it appears in the “ Census of India"’ for 57 Lepchas 
of Sikkim. 

In the table of nasal index tbere are given some data 
that cannot Im) compared with one another on iiccouut 
of the technically different methods adopted for the 
measurement of the missil lengt h or, as it is sometimes 
improperly callod, the nasal height. It can be measured 
by the method of taking a shorter length, r.iz., the distance 
from the point of the lowest depression of the nasal 
dorsum (instead of the nnsion) to the suh-iiasal point and 
22 
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since, foe getting the nasal index one has to take this 
length as equal to 100, therefore, if this is smaller, the 
nose appears larger, vin., we get a higher figure as the 
nasal index. Thus the figures obtained from the natives 
of the Philippines by Bean nrho adopted the lowest point 
of the depression “ between the eyes have to be omitted 
in tbo table on page 4t8 of Martin : and moreover. Bean 
himself says that his indices arc not to be compared with 
those of other authors. I think also that the nasal index 
of 70'2 for the Soiots measured by Gorotscenko (referred 
to by Mrs. Jochelsoii -Brodsky, but perhaps by a misprint) 
is to be changed into ns wc iind it in the tables of 
Ivanovsky. Finally, we fail to underatand why Martin 
gives 66‘7 as the nasal index for the Aiiiiis measured by 
Eoganei: for the Ainus of Jeso I have obtained from the 
figures of Koganei 68‘0 as the index and tor the Ainus of 
Sakhalin (who are only 8 in number) 71'7. 

Moreover, everything relating to the gtiographical 
distribution of the people in the tables of Martin leaves 
much to be desired : it would suffice to say that Martin 
places in Asia many peoples who are inside the geogra- 
phical boundaries of F!uro|)o : the Syrians (“ Zirianen,” 
who are not to be confoniuled with the Syriacs), the 
Permiaks, the Baskiri, the Osseti, the Tatars of Gazan 
measured by Suchannv, the Galmuks that were measured 
by Vorobieff and by Korolclfand I)eloiig both to Astrakan. 

The three tables in tin; “ appendix ” of Beniker do not 
show the names of the particular authors with regard to 
stature and cephalic index : only in the case of the small 
table of nasal index are the names of the authors given. 
As regards Asia, I found the data given by Beniker, in 
general, accurate, although a few trans-caucasian peoples 


* Bk.\s (K. BKniifi), FHiiiiHii ripen: llneuil Aiiitlomu in Taytay. Vki Hen. 
Th* PUlippiue .^onrii. of IV, 19ufl, n.i, p, 37 s. 
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are found assi^ed to Europe, to facilitate tho common 
treatment of the whole Caucaens which is adopted in the 
text. These data I liave transcribed in my tables, and I 
have indicated them by tho letter D, omitting the names 
of tho individual authors anterior to Donikor and utilised 
by him. It is only necessary to call attention to tho fact 
that the 332 Curds whoso cephalic index Deniker gives 
on p. 669 as 78*5, and who certainly are the same as 
those of Chantre, are not all ^ but 62 

I have found Ivanovsky’s tables extremely accurate 
and I have transcribed by far the larger number of the 
data from them, indicating them by Tv.,’ thus omitting 
the authors utilised by him whose names can be verified 
from his tables : from these also I have drawn almost 
all the percentages Avhich are seen in my tables, accord* 
ing to the subdivisions of Ivanovsky. I have omitted 
nearly all the series containing loss tlian 10 individuals 
which are very numerous, although not entirely useless. 

A fact to be taken into consideration is the arrange- 
ment of tho material. This has 1)uen done by Deniker 
and by Martin in tbe simplest way, distributing, that is 
to s<iy, the material into ju.st as inany suctions as there 
are parts of tho globe ; to tbis Ivanovsky had added 
Russia, taking out the Russuiii territory from :Vsia and 
from Europe. This innovation, if it shows up the cnor* 
inous anthropometric work accoinjdished by Russian 
anthropologists which can be cited to tho honour of a 
generation now gone out, is not, however, an innovation 


‘ OiiAXTRi (E.), Becherchrs nnthropologiquen tfunjj I'ilinV cccidentnle. Arch, da 
Miihouiu d’lliat. Nnt. do Lyon. T. IV, Lyon. p. I(»2. Bcaidoa. thia iiid. » to be 
taken with groat caution, in ns much as 01iButr»« aRBoriti {Ihid. p. IIH) that almost 
sU tho Curds haro doforiuod craniniii, tho v a little 1pm. 

* liidiroolly 1 havo also iiiado iiso i»t tho ohlor work of Ivanovsky (A.A.), 
Cfc nutropologhiceseJcim nostnvje naadeiiija Ro*sij. Moscow, lihlt (niifortunatoly— 
under tho presont conditions— I have not lH»on able to procure a copy). 
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destined to be perpetuated, it not being rational, and, 
moreover, lx)ing surpassed by historical events. 

Of the other authors, I shall mention that Mrs. 
.loohelson-Brodsky, on her return from the “Jesup Ex- 
pedition,” published in 1900, two tables, one of the stature, 
and the other of the ceph. index “ of the nral altaio peoples 
and of the other peoples of north-eastern Asia,”' making 
known to the west tin; great progress that the anthropolo- 
gical study of these peoples had made in the Russian 
empire, and adding a few new facts from that useful 
Expedition,” which, however, notwithstanding the 
hig h patronage of the “American Mii.seum of Natural 
History,” lias not yet publislied all the anthropometric 
results. The comprehensive designation of these peoples 
is however so confusedly arranged as to place the T^pps 
alongside the Torguts, the Chukchi beside tbe Tatars 
of Gazan, the Chinese next to the Raskiri and so on. 

1 believe that we should consider this first period of 
preparation of the materials of study as at an end and 
that wc may pass on to the second period, when we 
should try to find some logical orientation among sucli 
data a-s have gone on accumulating ; this orientation can 
perhaps be realised by distributing tbe peoples ns if they 
could be classified in varieties and sub- varieties, allocatin;; 
them in a provisional scheme and overlooking all that,-' 
unfortunately a great deal — whicli we ignore about them. 
Thu objection is obvious: the peoples represent ordi- 
narily mixtures of many varieties. Nevertheless we do 
not consider it convenient to iulopt the system of having 
pure series (Sergi): it would be very easy to set aside all 
tliat which does not fit in well enough, but naturally 
would thus 1)e so much the less convincing for others. It 
is necessary instead to take the ethnic groups just »!> 

* JorHKiiSON-BKODMKY (D.), Zur Tointgraphie tten iceihliehen Kvrpera wtrdoitrif'iT^' 
aehvr Vdlier. Arch. f. Anthrop. N. F., V., IW‘t , pp. 7, 12, 
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they ate, that is to say, more or less mixed up, and to bear 
in mind that the tit.v»aomie clamjication mlitfies the 
majority iu eaeh aeries examined. When one deals with 
some ethnic gmiips that are little known, or for whom 
tlie taxonomic clasHiiioaMoii of the maiority appears to be 
very little clear or impossible owing to pronounced ad* 
mixture, one has to desist from such classiiication : thus, 
for such groups we hare the designation of “ unclassified 
groups.” Of course, it is not to lie supposed that all the 
individuals of such groups are nnclassifiable ; on the 
oontmry every individual could very well be classified by 
physical anthropologists. It is, instead, the ethnologist 
who cannot pronounce with regard to the olaasificution of 
the ethnic group, since it is one thing to take into consi- 
deration, for example, every Japanese, and another thing 
to consider the '* Japanese” people as we necessarily 
have to do in our tables. An arbitrary procedure does 
not advance science, wliile in many cases we have to 
leave to the future the task of drawing those people out 
from the limbo of the imolassilied. They meanwhile 
represent problems for students to work at. As Fittard 
has rightly observed : “ I'here will certainly come a day 
when anthropology will disentangle the skein of the 
^Vsiatic people. That will be when we have entirely got 
rid of all the linguistic and political etiquettes which 
encumber the road without any profit to science.”' 


‘ PiTTARD (B.), Anfhroiyolngii' tie hi Roumanie. Lc$ pcupten eporndiquea tlv la 
Dobrudjn : JII Contribution h Vvtude anthrojiologiuHe i/w Kurdff. “Bnl!. Soc. Koiiin 
tlee BciencoB” xi, ii. 1, p. BiichareMt. 1911. 
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To proceed to a nainralisde clamfication we wish to 
examine Matthew’s hypothesis that the priniitiyu centre of 
dispersion of tlie HomuiidiP was situated in central Asia, 
and that the first waves of distribution proceeded to the 
south of the f^reat range of mountains, whose E. W. 
direction represented n proteci ive defenco for those early 
Hominidtc.' Ecsides the tropical forests on the continent, 
the insular habitat in the islands in the Indian Ocean and 
the VFostern Pacific, must have served ns so many areas 
of preseiwation for |avrticular sections of these first human 
groups. According to Matthmv the same distribution 
must have taken place on general lines for all the 
Primates^: the South*Ainerican centre of dispersion is 
relegated to the domain of fable. 

We do not think tliat the hypothesis of Matthew is 
absolutely opposed to ours, which was given by us at the 
same time as his,’* namely, that there have been three 
genetic centres of the mces in Asia — one for the Eiira- 
siatic North (formation of the Leiicoderms), another for 
eastern AshV whence the formation of the yellow stock 
and its derivatives in America and in Oceania, and 
a third for the soutlKwn regions of the ancient world. 
In fact, the two first centres may bo contiguous if we 
place them, for instance?, towai-ds Ziingaria. If we place 

‘ Mattiikw (\V. I).), (Uimutc and Evulution, Aiiimls of tlio Now Vork Academy 
of Sciencoa. 

• Mattiikw (W. a), lo-. cit. Fiffiires « nml 7 ahow erncHy fhe Hariiu geonemic 
behaviour for limn niultlipothor IViimif 08 : ill fig. fJ the Neprilos aro orroncoiialv 
asaigncfl to Africa. 

■ OirFPRinA.Rrcr.KKi (V.), Ln cost thf/a riilia licW umunifit. ** Iliv. Ital. di 
fiooiol." zix, fnaci. V’-Vl, lOlo, p. 533. 

* In my art itrlo refd. in, |». rj3H, Wivloni Asia ” wna n iiimiiriiit for enetem. I 
think that Prof. Jionle linn rightly nfljiulged my IiyiKithoaiR as “ a aort of conciliation 
between tho nionogcniats mid polygonists” (" 1/ ^ nlhpofiologie/' ixyiii, 1917^ p. 508). 
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a single ilium of ancestral representatives in central 
Asia, and admit that the passage of the soutlicrii harrier 
was effected in successive waves, then it follows that, even 
with such a hypothesis, the third genetic centre placed 
by us in the southern regions, can lie connected origin- 
ally with central Asia. In other words, the unity of 
the Alum is anterior tq the dilTerentiation, contemplated 
in our hypothesis. 

The hypothesis of Matthew is in favour of hetero- 
chronism, so that we can complete it in the form of a 
scheme for Asia, distributing as follows all the Asiatics 
of the present day : 

(rt) Groups of the 1st cycle of migrations : Proto- 
morphs and (secondly) metamorphs of India and the 
Philippines, the Ainus, Negritoes, Australoids (Yeddah, 
Toala, etc.), Dravidians. 

(&) Groups of tlio 2ud cycle of migrations: *Leuoo- 
derms, Mongolians, Indonesians. 

That Asia was inhabited in Paleolithic times, when 
the fauna was different from that at the present day is a 
fact that has been already demonstrated : Deniker ' notes 
the association of instruments of (piartzite with the Ixines 
of extinct animals in the ancient alluvium of the rivers 
Nerbudda, Krishna and Godavari* and records other 
instruments in Silsiria beside the skeleton of a mammoth 
broken to pieces. What some of the niicioiit inhabitants 
may have been we may surmise from Ike I'xcavations 
of TiirkesUin, which have yielded elongated crania with 


' Ukmkkr (.1), III), cii.. p. 

’ Of tiiiff and ntWr iHhCovpnpM wliieli liHVo tiikcn phiiv in Imliii n wry rahiablo 
Bkotvli liRH been Intoly piiblislicd by 1*ani iian.\n MiTK.k, Prchiftoric ijuftufcs and 
Itaren of Inditi. .1 Ptvliminanj Rvrion. **Tbo Galcnltn Univi'raity Journal of 
ArtB,” Vol. 1, Ciilculln, lUlft, pp. 1U7 IT niid hIhg /Vp/ii’s/oi-iV Ji/k oml Cruft* of India, 
b'liivpriity of Ciiluutlii, Aiitlirnp. Pap., Xo. 1, (JjilniH:! 11*20. For otli it parts of 
Asia consult llorLK (M.), Lc* humuuv funsilef, PuriH, 11*21, pp. 254 If. 
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non-mongoloid features,' but this does not enlighten us 
about the origin of the most important stock for the 
Asiatic continent, which is precisely Homo Asiaiious (L.), 
or Homo orieululiit. 

To go further back as Klaatscli did with tluit futile 
hypothesis which Keith has called pan-anthi'opoid,^ some- 
what in derision, is not our task. 

Let us content ourselves therefore, necessarily, with 
the present data and appi'coiate them as already done by 
De Quatrefages from a purely .systematic {mint of view. 
Moreover, we hclievc! that the human fossils of Europe 
appertain to another (tycle of migrations, anterior to those 
here considered. 

The characters of H. Amafictis hare been given by a 
large number of authora. Biasutti, last and most com- 
plete of all, mentions : ^ teiotrichy, brachyskelio (thick 
and short) somatic proportions, Mongolian eye, and 
characteristic flatness of face, which together with the 
projection of the zigomatic bones constitute the Mongo- 
lian face. One may say that 1£. Asialiciw is recognised 
by the face : “ it represents a low relief in all its parts ; 
the slightly retreating forehead pusses without the rtdief 
of su{)erciliary arclies on to the medium facial {dain where 
the long nasal Imnes, narrow and flat, are inserted without 
depressions at the roots, while the large zigomatic Imnes 
protrude forward and beyond ; so that the nasal dorsum 
emerges little from tlie cheeks which are large and full; 
the eyes with their Mongolian fold are at the surface of 
the head ; alveolar prognathism is Avantiiig (at least in the 


* REHiit (G.), IhiUe egplorazioHt tiel THrkestnii—^'* •* Atfi Sop. Kom. Anltop.” liii, 
1007, faHC. nr, fig. 2, flc. : also of ihp same author, europot Turio, itX)N, pp. 431 ff. 

« Kkith (A.), Theorf/ of f/ic IteweHf of Hmn, Nature, Ixxv, Fohr. Hi. 

1011, pp. 606-610. 

* Biasutti (R-), Atudi ifttlln ditti'ibiizwnc dii ctirattcri v tici tipi 

•* Memorio Geografiohe.” (Suppl. '* Rir. Gcogr. Ital "), 1012, N. 18, Florence, pp. 121 
etseq. 
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pure forms) and instead there is a certain projection 
forward of tlie whole of the upper face in continuation 
of the plain given hy the forehead, 'rhe mandible is high, 
wide transversal ly and with the chin sometimes little 
prominent. 'Che face, high and broad as it is, appears of 
largo dimensions.” 

From the .systematic point of view these are all 
characteristics not deeply marked : th(jy am very little 
more than the characteristics of a siih*species, even adding 
the two integumentary chamcl eristics of the (riitancous 
coloration, more or loss yellow in tone, and of the scant 
hairiness of the body. Although the habitat of this little 
sjMcies is very vast and situated at various tcrmstrial 
heights, the internal homogeneity of fhe characteris- 
tics is such as to present only slight regional modiilcations 
of the type. 

If the morphological facts dcscrilied above do 
not permit any .subdivisions into varieties — and that is 
natural, since they appertain to all the component parts 
of the species, II. AakUicus , — there are yet other charac- 
teristics to be taken into consideration, which might not 
he the same for all ; these are the shape, short or long, 
high or low, of the uranium, as appears from diverse 
indices (ind. of width-length and of height), the stature 
and the lUisal index. Ueally the.se characters are the best 
for the subdivision of IT. AsMiem, as for the subdivision 
of other human s])ecies, and practicjilly they have Iwen 
already utilised in the descriptions that have been given 
(for example, by Deiiiker) about this or that ‘population.’ 
Those summary notices which we read at the end of every 
description (average statui’o, ceph. or nas. index, generally 
of the living) should he completed and collected together 
in a sy.stematio iahlo. But a systematic exposition of 
these three characteristics, or better, of their aver€ige.s — 
'ivcntually also of other characteristics, c.//., the facial 
28* 
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index— -can only bo obtained by adopting a systematic 
classification of the populations : a simple succession of 
figures in ascending or descending order, or of the peoples 
in an alpluibetical order, resembling the lists published 
by Deniker, by Ivanovsky or by Martin, is without im- 
portance for the purpose of subdividing the species E. 
Asiaiictta. 

A glance at any one of these three lists shows at once, 
that the cephalic Uulex of the so-called Mongolians and 
their kindred does not present such a uniformity of brachy- 
cephalism, as to render this character useless for the 
subdivision of IT. Aeiaticus : on the contrary, this species 
includes as many dolico-mesatieephals as brachycephals, 
and the first, in my opinion, arc the morphological prede- 
cessors of the second. If we add the criterion of the 
relative height of the cranium, ivs lias been done by 
Biasutti with the help of the index of width-height in his 
Map Yll, the uniformity disappears entirely, giving place 
to a distinction of areas and zones more or less circum- 
scribed, which is of the greatest interest for the purpose 
of the subdivision of //. Asinficus, sought by us. In 
Map YII of Biasutti we find the extreme N. E. Asia 
forming a quite distinct zone : it is an area in which the 
average cephalic index varies from 81 to 82’9 in the 
living subjects and in which plati-cephalism is not very 
prominent. This area is inhabited by the Chukchi and 
the Asiatic Eskimo : both of them appear in our classi- 
fication as 27. Aaifilicm neoai'cticna, in consideration of 
their kinship ivith the American Eskimo who really 
appertain to the same variety. 

Proceeding towards the w'est we find other distinct 
zones for the ceph. index: all the remaining portion of 
Siberia, with the exclusion of the Samoyeds, the Soyots 
and the Yenisscian Ostyaks, show a ceph. index varying 
on an average from 78 to 82 SJ in living subjects, while 
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platicephaliam attains its maximum of frequency, that is 
to say is more than To this zone tro assign S. Asiati* 
eas paheoarcliem'- which . is comparatively dolicho- 
mesaticephalic, and S. Aaialicm altaicus which tends 
more towards brachycephalism. The distinction how> 
ever depends upon other differences and is based specially 
upon a study of the now almost extinct Yenisseian tribeSi 
whom we conventionally call “Altaic.” We put to. 
gether the Samoycds, Soyots and the Yenisseian Ostyaks 
in a braohycephalic sub* variety : Palteoaroticm brachy- 
morphua. 

Proceeding towards the south we find two zones of 
clear and distinct brachycephalism : one represented by 
Manchuria and by the contiguous maritime zone, the 
other represented by central Asia. The whole of the 
latter area however does not appertain to H. Aaiafietu, 
as we must separate from it the area inhabited by the 
Galchas, the Tajiks and other kindred Famirians, who we 
mainbun, differing from Sergi, have nothing of the 
Mongolian in them.’ These being left aside there re- 
mains a nucleus of true Asiatics with ceph. ind. above 83 
and with more than f of platicephals whom wo put 
collectively with the Manchus : both (that is to say, the 
Manchus and the other Mongolmns of Central Asia) 
appear in our classificaliou, couveutionally, as M. Aaiali- 
ens mitralia. 

Still further to the south there are prominent 
two areas, Tibet and China (ivith Corea), both with a 


' JliMilly tho I’al&ooarctio zone is much mure extensive and includes almost the 
whole habititi of IL Asintiens : it is useless lo say tliat we have to do with ilciiomina- 
tioiis wliieh luivo only a geoj^nipliical approximation, for a mnemonic purpose. 

* (iiuifFKiiiA-RuuuKRi (V.), A pruponito di aleuni ri»uUati aniropologici della 
tjiedizione De Vilippi at Coracornm. Kend. tt. Ace. Sc. Fis. and Mat. di Napoli. Bor. 
3a, Vol. XXIV, 1918. It is there foro not possible for me to follow tho system of 
Sersi, which has boon newly taken up by Frassetto and which I consider to be rather 
misleading. 
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slight tendency towonls brachycephalism, having aven^ 
ccph. indices (rom 79 to 82*9 in living subjects. The 
Chinese and the Goreans show also a great tendency to- 
wards hypsicephalism having from ^ to ^ of hypsicephals, 
who are not found among the Tibetans. The first are 
considered by us as typical H. Asiaticus while the second 
appear as B. Anatious tibelauus. 

Last of all there remains Indo-Ghina which in Map 
VIl of fiiasutti present the whole variation of the ceph. 
ind., while the somewhat high percentage of hypsicephal- 
ism characterises them. Of the various areas which 
may be distinguished in Indo-Ohina, the most extensive 
one appears to be that which goes towards the Gulf of 
Siam, in which there is confirmed brachycephalism with 
indices of 83 and more on nn average in living subjects. 
The natives who show tliis strong brachycephalism have 
been denominated by us II. Aaiatictm merUlionaiia ; 
while the others who show Dolicho-mesaticephalism liave 
been called B. Asiatietts proloMorphita. 

Let us now examine Biasutti’s other maps and draw 
conclusions from them. Map IV, which relates to stature, 
also shows that there are distinct zones and areas. One 
of them a]ipears clearly to bo confined to the extreme 
N. E. : the area of the Neo-arctics above mentioned, whoso 
stature is rather low. Lower still is that of all the 
Pahcoarctic peoples. A perceptible rise is seen in the 
Altaios according to the tables transcribed by me {of. 
tab. 1), although they always remain below' the average. 
Nor are the gro >t majority of ethnical groups in Ccntml 
Asia tall, not even the Chinese and the Goreans. Of low 
stature are the people of Indo-China and the Tibetans, 
leaving aside a few groups. One may conclude that 
B. Anaticua is essentially of low stature, having only 
some local groups of high stature ; hut, even in the very 
slight oscillations of this characteristic, certain lines 
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ooincidn with those that 1 have shown for the ceph. 
ind., confirming the existence of some distinct human 
varieties. 

Also in Map Yl of Biasutti which is devoted to the 
variations of the nasal index, the extreme N. E. is seen 
isolated by a high grtide of loptorrhiny which is ohaiao* 
teristic of the Eskimos and of the Chukchi, while the 
extreme S. E., that is to say, Iiido-China, is distinguished 
by the opposite feature. In analogy with the nasal index 
are distributed the variations of the fac. ind., which are 
seen in Map Y of Biasutti. While among all the great 
mass of the Palmoarotics, the Altaics and the central 
Asiatics, the face is predominantly mesoprosopic (fac. ind. 
83-85‘9), the extreme N. E. is distinguished by a certain 
frequency of leptoprosopy, which agretni with the low 
nasal index, and this also is seen in the Chinese of the 
north and in some groups of Central Asia. The opposite 
fact is observed in [ndo<China, and this is in accord with 
the high nasal index (platyrrhiny). 

I pass over the Ainas and the Japanese : the first, 
because they have lieen considered by Biasutti as one of 
the most ancient branches of II. Ociftinruii. Certainly 
here wo have a local form whose relationship to H. Asin- 
lious h:is very little support and that only in the colour 
of the skin. We, instead, allocate them among the proto- 
morphic relics,* who have been placed in the last three 
tables. 

The Japanese, about whom there can be no doubt that 
they are Xantlioderins, have been allocated to the un- 
classified groups of these, it not being possible to use the 
average of their anthropological characteristics for the 
reason tluit the averages an; obtained from vtiluos differ- 
ing much from each other : many varieties, some of which 


> We Hhiill roturn to them at tho eud of thia essay. 
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do not at all belong to R. Asiatiofu, have entered into 
the composition of the Japanese people, and in very re- 
markable proportions. The same may be said of many 
peoples of Indo-Ghina. Undoubtedly the Chinese also 
are not homogeneous; but their imparity and mixture, 
which are manifest in the north and in the south, 
are not, considering the large ethnic mass, so serious as 
among the Japanese. Therefore, we consider R. Sinioua 
as quite the stime with H. A^iatiouf, giving to the latter 
a concrete and adequate connotation. 

The variety protomorphtis is based principally on the 
results of the “ Census of India which shows that Assam 
is peopled by mesaticophalic, moso-platyrrhines of low 
stature, who arc also found here and there in Southern 
Ohina, viz., in the Lissu, Lolo and Miao-tsu tribes. What- 
ever may be said aliout the Lolos, it is certain that the 
figures published by Uolisle * arc purely Mongolian. On 
the other hand the 29 Lolos, about whom Legendre gave 
information in 1910’’ — that is to say, 19 in a first com- 
munication and 10 in a second communication which 
conld not he utilised by Tvanovski (who added only the 
first 19 to the 0 of Delislc) — show chanictors so different, 
as regards stature and the nasal index that for the time 
it is necessary to put them aside (although they are tran- 
scribed in our Tables I, II and III), in order not to preju- 
dice the diagnosis of this variety. It is not impossible 
that we are dealing with allogenic residues who in their 
turn are found amongst other primitive residues of R. 
Aaiaticm, whom I have placed in the variety joro/omo}*- 
phm. Both of them must have l>ecn pushed forward by 


' Cf. Kislkv (II. TL), The People of Intlia, London, 1015, App. iv, p 402. 

* Dkliblk (K.), ffnr lee eamethea phyeiquva ilea populations du Tibet Sud Oriental. 
“ Bull. 0 t Mom. Boc. Aiitlirop.," Paris 1918, p. 172. 

• Lkaknokk (A.), Ijcs LoZos, “ Bull. ot. Mem. Soe. Aiithnip,” Paris, 1010, p. 77, 
and of tho sumo author. Far BVdl (^/iihoik, /horiqi. es ; Lolos Ibid., p. 520. 
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the later formations and must have travelled very far 
from their original northern fatherland. 

The variety meridiomlh — which appears indeed in 
8. B. Bengal, on the houndary-line with Rurmah, in the 
Chakmas of Rangamati (to the east of Chittagong), and 
extends into the Indo-Chinese Peninsula — is also of low 
stature and has a nasal index just between the last limit 
of mesorrhiny and the beginning of platirrhiiiy, and is 
decidedly hrachycephalic : it is principally on account of 
this last character that iliey differ from the former. 

In order that I may not he lightly blamed for reason- 
ing on averages, let mo say that, as in S. B. Asia we find 
together repnsicntatives of both those varieties, I there- 
fore assign to the variety protmmrphns the individuals 
with more elongated cranium (the forms which it assumes 
belong to the sphere of skeletal craniology), and to the 
variety mei'idionalia, those with a short cranium. If in 
the other characters, the two varieties are very similar, 
that indicates precisely that here we have simple varieties, 
which obviously are by no means pure. The platyrrhiny, 
which is more pronounced in Assam, shows that some 
races with equatorial physical characters (which coincide 
with some residue of the Mon-khmer language) has 
entered into the mixture. Rut — leaving aside the penin- 
sula of Malacca, in which we have various protomorphic 
relics that do not form a part of ZT. Aaiatiom — the 
strongest inetamorphism (that is to say, change of 
form) has come into existence in southern Indo-China, 
which presents other little known races akin to the 
Indonesians. 

I conclude by bringing together the anthropological 
cliaracters of diverse varieties in the following summary, 
which is obtiiined from the data that are furnished in 
oxtemo in Tables I, II and fll, with the exception of the 
Lolos of Legendre who conld not lx* taken into account 
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for the reasons stated above, and also of some with doubt- 
ful nasal index (the Soiots, Manohus and Tor^uts). 

SVMMARV 1. 

Aniht'opomefno Chat'oclera of the Asiatic 


Xanthodernm. 




Stiitiiro. 

Ccpil. Iiiii 
(living Hiib- 
jeclv. ) 

NmmiI index 
(Living sub- 
jeetB.) 

II. Asiaticiis (11. Sillirii-i) .. 

Il>l2.l67r> 


72-9.79-0 

„ ScO‘iirc4icuH ... 

lOSS-lflLVi 

80‘8-S2‘l) 

78-7 

„ Piilu?o-arcticuH 

iriiri.1601 

7Sfl.80S 

76-5.791 

,, „ briicliiiiiorphuB 

lo40.ir)N7 

N;io-Arr« 

763-78-1 

AlLaicuA 

io07-iGi>ri 

70T1.82-7 

71-2.78-9 

„ ('entraliH 

1614.16H1 

HV3.S70 

7l-7-fi0’6 

„ TibeianiiH 

iriTO-KMKl 

76'8-8r0 

67-2-78-6 

M „ liraeliimorphuB .. 

irK)»-lG22 

8r{‘»-84-3 

71-7.74-1 

Vrotonioi'phnA 

i5r>o.iG3r> 

750-80‘8 

840-05-0 

,, McridionaliH ... 

15.yj404U 

82-7-85*6 

-863 


Deniker did not proceed otherwise when fixing the 
stature and cephalic index (with the nasal index he did 
not trouble himself) of the Nonlic, Alpine, Dinaric, Ihero- 
insular and the other races of Europe, nor has a better 
method been yet found for the identilioation of such races ; 
be tliat said to the honour of our lamented collo^^^ue. 

Among the Xaiithodorms, the lowest stature is found 
among the Fahco-arctie people in a wide stmsc, who 
make up the lai^est part of the Silwrians ; specially the 
brachytnorphm sub-variety presents the minimum stature, 
but it is characterised besides by bnmhycephaly and some 
other characters that are not found in the Summary, 
that is to say, by platycepluilism. In fact, Rudenko 
writes with regard to the Ostyaks of the Yonissei : “ Like 
the Samoyeds and the Soiots they have very low crania 
{Si-ox of the individiwls are chamae-cephalic)”' He 

* *""*’**'> (S-)i OtiidtalK lU apfkrniialitgiquiu mr Im ppitp/qiifu rf» 

nerd-oiut/ ite h Sib/rit. " Bull, .-t Mem. Ptc. A .'hrnp.," Peiiu, IPM, p. lag. 
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deduces from all tlie olmractcrs taken together that these 
three peoples are closely related, and thus ho feels justi- 
fied in propounding the following hypothesis, which has 
the merit of being in accord with the viows previously pro- 
pounded by Castrcn, by Chariisiu and by (loroschtscheukot 
“A fairly niinicrous people, the Soyots (or another iieople 
of the same race) (piitted, in foriucr times, the Altai 
Mountains, proceeded towards the north and fixed their 
habitation in the basin of the river Yenissoi whore we find 
the remains of this people under the name of the Oslyaks 
of Yenissoi. Passing farther towards the north, a party 
of this same people occupied the polar Tundra up to the 
Qidf of Khatan in the cast; another party moved towards 
the west, crossed the Ural Mountains and settled in the 
northern confines of Kiirope uj) to fiivuidinavia inclusive. 
In this region it is known under the name of the Samoyed, 
and on the peninsula of Kolsky and in Scandinavia it 'is 
known by the name of liaps.”' 

Besides making this hypothesis Bndenko maintains that 
on the other hand the Oslyaks of the Ob and the Yogul 
belong both to another race. Ueuiker also believes them 
to 1)6 another race naming them “ Ugri,” short and doli- 
chocephalic, or to be more exact mesaticophalic. These 
tw'O characteristics, in our opinion, connect them with 
other Pahcojirclics, sis may be seen from our Tables I, 
II and III ; while wc, agreeing with the hypothesis 
referred to above, separate the Sjunoyeds,- the Ostyaks 
of the Yenissoi and the Soyols in a brachymorphous 
subvariety. 

The populations which are now to be found in tho 
high valleys of the Altai l)olong ])ju’tly to llie variety 
ttliaioHs and partly to the variety cenh'aUs, ns can be seen 

' 'I’i IB liy|tiithi»f*iB lint iliffiT fruiii Umi Bin ireBtril hy us in 

T/uown iiHnule, Koiiifl, Allirifflii «• SeK**^*i P* 

u 
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in a work recently published by Hilddn.’ This Finnish 
anthropologist was able, in the summer of 1914, to make 
a voyage to study the eastern regions of the Russian 
Altai and to measure 162 Lebedins, 88 Tuhalars and 
40 Telengets of both sexes. He believes, from his somato- 
logical examination, that the Lebedins, who are farthest 
north, are to be considered as TJgrcs from the Ob in an 
impure state, whilst the Tuhalars are more strongly mixed 
with the Turoo-Tatar peoples, and the Telengets, who are 
the must southern of all, must he included amongst the 
Mougolic peoples, although they also present an Ob* 
Ugrian element. 

In my opinion all these denominations only bring con* 
fusion and seem to me exactly those linguistical and 
political labels w'hich are better left aside. For this 
purpose we wish to show how the three ethnical groups 
a1)ove mentioned can be simply classified according to the 
preceding Summary 1 of the "Anthropometric character- 
istics of the Asiatic Xanthodernis," and wc therefore give 
the averages of the male sex after Hild^m ; 

•'Stiituro Ceph. Itul. Nasal Jml. 

Ml Loljeiliii(>cf 1M2M S0*1 78'S) 

87 Tubalarsc^ IM.Il 82-7 80-7 

2'.> Teleiigetf^/' 1681 86'2 75'C 

The averages of this last group are in admirable con- 
cord with the averages which 1 have assigned to If. 
ariaiicm ceuh aHn in Summary 1. For the first group there 
is insteail a choice between the two varieties alfaietu 
and tUietautiSt in whose averages we find those nf the 
licbedius, but considering the geographical criterion— 
i.e., from the fact that we know the habitat of . the 
Lebedins — the precise indication must he to assign 

> Uimik'n (K.), Anfhroittfuywhr Unt^rfuehungen Uber die eingehorenen det 
Altai, “ Feniuii 42. N. 2, lUlni . 1020. 
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them tu the variety altaicm. Lastly, the Tuhalars give 
averages which show a mixture lietween altaicwt and 
centralis, as the stature and the nasal index are some* 
what higher than those general to the first and the ceph. 
index is somewhat lower than that w'e give for the 
second, in agreement with the geographical position 
of the Tuhalars, which is intermediate between the 
Lebediiis and tlie Telengets. Wo have thus given an 
example of our method of using these three physical 
characteristics in the systematic scheme. 
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The Asiatic Leacoderms, according to our scheme of 
classification already puhlished,' belong either to Homo 
itidoenropiPiis doliehoounphm or to Homo indoenroptnu 
hrachymotphis, two varieties of H. indoettroptnis, or H, 
oocidentalio, that are met wit h also in Europe. 

The Dolichomorphua Wliilea, one may follow up more 
or less clearly from the MeditciTanean up to Cashgharand 
to India, but with great variations in stature and appre- 
ciable variations also in the ceph. ind. according to 
Biasutti’s map V. It is doubtful whotber they are all 
related to the Mediterraneans, or whotber tbore are 
representatives of the Nordics with fair hair and light 
blue eyes. Both the branches having proceeded from 
the anthropogenic centre of N. IV. Asia, the initial 
diiloreuce between them must have been very slight or 
none at all, and it is reasonable to (hiuk that those who 
came last have letter conserved the leiicodermic charac- 
ters. The last comers are the Iranians, whose arrival in 
their pi'cscnt habitat may be referred to about the middle 
of the 9th century B.C. : to them von Lusebau assigns the 
Curds, seen by him, who have elongated crania, fine hair 
and light blue eyes.* On the other hand, these last two 
peculiarities were not observerl in the Curds by Chantre.’ 

The Brochyinorphm Whites arc found in various areas 
of anterior .Asia intermixed with the Bolichomorphus, 

' (fiL'FFRiUA-Ui.'Gi.KKi (V.), SchetiiH tU vlnisificiiiioM deyli Iloiiiinidau attuah 
■'Arcli. por TAiitrop. o I’Ktnol XLH, IlMjJ, fnw. 1, p. 1*1, and iiIho UiJnmo aitunlf 
op, cit-., p. 150. 

■'* Vox lii'AOiiAN (F.), The K'trhj Inhalntnntu uj A«tfi. “ •loimi. R. Anthrop. 

Inat.,*' XLT, 1011, p. lU* inlila that thoy spenk lui Aryan Lnii|7ungc iiUicd to 
Modom Porsian. 

" CiiANTRE (R.). lip. pit., pp. t04>ll)5, 2-12. — Hoc alao by the same anthor : 
Rechereht,ii anthrojivlogitiuee our h Cnuease, T. fV Popultitiimx nefueUer, PflriB— liyoto 
1887, p. 203. 
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prodaoing nuraorous peoples who aro unclassified, not for 
ignorance of their anthropological constitution, but because 
of the impossibility of assigning to them any single colloca* 
tion. Thus there are certain Kurdish tribes who do not 
show the dolichomorpliic type, but the hrachymurphic : 
such are specially the Curds of 'rransciuicasia in llusslan 
Armenia.' Tlie contrast repeats itaelf also among the 
Yesidi of Mesopotamia, who according lo Qoroscht- 
schewski^ arc mesaticephaloiis, while von Lnachan has seen 
other settlements of those resembling the Kyzilhash of the 
northern Mesopotamia, who ore hypcr-hrachycephalous. 
The fact stands that the Curds measured hy Pittard are 
qnife different from those of von Lnsehan, being strongly 
hraohycephalic and never having line hair and light blue 
eyes ; Pittard also writes about Ihcm : “ For us the true 
Kurds and the true Armenians appear to bo of the same 
ethnic group,”® that is to my, the group of the brachy- 
cephals of high stature. Evidently thesis are not the 
true Curds for von Luschan, and it is dilhcult to say why 
they must Ix) “ the true ” on(‘s : we are rather inclined to 
hold that the true ones, that is, the original people who 
caino down from the north arc the dolichoceplials, who 
are also less pigmented. 

To the Armenians and hraohycephalic Curds Pittard 
iulds the Tiiisi, of the Sonth*oastern littoral of the Plack 
Sea, who according to bis opinion must be put outside 


' TfiiK may bo iliii! to thoir iiitororafiNiii^ with tlio AnniMiians anil also to 
I'l-iiiiiiil clofonnaliiiii : Cli.'iniro hail oi'Cnsion in monsii.o 12 Ciiuls in tlio onviroiia of 
Ki'iviiii, mill iio Hiiya Unit H of iIumii iiaviiijf a cniniiil iloroniiatiiui gave 81*62 as ceph. 
iiiilox, whilo four ium-ii«l'oriii«Ml g!i vi» «iil\ 8r6 ( ncche’vhea uhlhropolotjiquet sur le 

T IV. I’il, p. 2ii2). 

■ r/. Ivanovsky (A. A.). /hV Jtviilni. '‘Arcli. f. Anlhwip. N.F.'’ IV, Ifliri, p. 60W 
(i-oi'enRioii). 

‘ Piti.ahuIK ), AnthiViifh;jie ilr /•? Uor/hiftnie. t'onfrif^n/iun a riiutle anthropolo- 

•jii/iie lies ptijtiihiHoiis sjvitvlitjUri’!* tli' : Lcf "Bulli SoCi KoUllli 

il(*a ScioucoH/' XXI, n. o, p. 366, Uiichare.st, 1012. 
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the Kartvelian anil Georgian group.' This decision 
appears to us perfectly logical : the affinity between the 
Armenians, the bmchicephalic Curds, the Lasi, the 
Aissori, — perhaps also the Bektasci of Lioia and the 
Kyzillmseh of Mesopotamia -is much greater than that 
Iwtwcen them and the Georgians ; the first are all brachi- 
cephalous awl in stature loner than the arerage, so that 
it ajipears reasonable that they should be collocati^ in a 
sub-variety as will lie seen in our Table IV. 

With the first, one may consider related, some of the 
populations of Syria : the Metoals of Lebanon, the Ansari 
of Antioch ; — Cliantre * shows both of them os related to 
the Curds, and this may be accepted perhaps as referring 
to the bracbycepbalic Ciuils. According to von Luschan 
here are to be added also the Druses, the Maronits, and 
also those Semites who present the Armenoid type, about 
whom, notably among the Kysilbasch, he disclaims abso- 
lutely any iirtillcial influence. ’ The flat occipital form, 
in which the occiput comes straight down is accompanied 
by a rather high cranium. Pittard, although he denies 
that deformation has influence on the ceph. ind., since the 
deformation is not identical in all cases, nevertheless 
admits that it is there, and affirms that it consists princi- 
pally “of a fronto-occipital compression making the 
parietal and the superior occipital region project more or 
less.” * Chautre also is very explicit about the influence, 
as he admits, of infantile deformation, with regard to 
the Aissori,'’ the Lasi,* and the Aderbaijani, etc.,' as follows 

^ I'lTTAHi) (K>)i Anthru^vhyie De Iii lluntnaniCf etc. : Leu Latee *' Bull Boc Bouni. 
di:*8 ScieiiciB •* XIX, II. 5. pp. DIM, OSli, Bui!hiirrt.t, 15)10. 

* CliANTiiK (K.), Itcrhvrches anthropitloyiqiiee tlnuii t*A»ie oceideutttle, loc.cit., p. 169. 

* Vox Lpk'IIaN (F.). liic. cit., p. 233. 

* PlTTAKP (K.), Authi’ujfiotjie de la Jfifumanie, etc., Lee Lazee, loc cit-., p. OlH. 

* CiiANTKK (B.), Jlceherehce tmthruiialoyinuvit dans VAeie oecid€ntale, loc. cit. 
p. 224. 

* Chantbic (U.), Jtechcrchcs anth/opoIogiqHee eur le Caucaee, T. IV., cit., p. 91. 

’ Ibtd., p. 248. 
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also from the dosoriptiba of the cradle in use in Asia 
Minor where he says : “'J’ho infant bein'^ attached solidly, 
is laid upon its back and (he nnpn of its neck does not 
take long to be tlattencjd.”' The dcfurinod Curds we have 
referred to elsewhere. 

However this may be, it is certain that among the 
Qalchas and the Tajiks there prevails a different cranial 
form, that is phity-cephalr, and therefore w’h can infer 
the existence of a local 8ub-vari«sty, pamivieniiut. There 
are always, as oharactei’s of the nr variety, 

strong brachycephalisrn and a stature liighcr than the 
average. On the other hand the variety tjeorgianm — 
shows slight brachicephalisni and about medium stature, 
perhaps also a more pronounced leptorrhiny. 

The Brachyiuorphus White i.*an he followed Hast as 
far as the hasiii of the Tarim : in fact among the people 
of Cashghar tho»*o prevails a hraehvcephalic element 
which is not Mongolian, as we find from the notes that 
have hecn .so diligently registered by the Knglishman, 
Stein, in two journeys of exploration (1000-1901 and 
1906-1908), in which he measured about 000 individuals. 
Joyce,* who has published a considerable portion of tlie 


' Ibid., p]i. 41-42. This cuetoiii Koeiiis lo linvn orijiMiiiieil in Contnil Asin hr will 
fl|i])cnr from h conipAi'ison of tlic.' piHclii'i «if rl o Kir/yrliiiti, iicconliiifr to n drsoriptioii 
Ity VjrAhVY Arytns au nonf rf 'Hi *utl dr Vllimh u-krtuch^ Piiris, ISflrt, p. 397) 
“Tlio Kirffliiz women pineo their ImhioR nt tlio hroast on n rmhiII honrrl iind iittAcli 
ihmn to it ill Hiidi a way that tin? btuk of tlu-ir head natlciu'd liy prosanre." 

It is iiiiptirtiiiit to note Ihiit tli,! Cliiiiisi- !riivolkT Ilionon-ThsBng who vwited 
Ccntnil Asin in dW. found iho imiiio iMiHfom pronikMif townids tho frontier of Indin 
and inoritiuuH it in two placcR : rf. r.jy usY {V\i. i\v), Mcinoirc .■*»/#• let Ilntm hluua. 
"L* Aiillirop 1808, ii. 8*4, pp- 271,279. ^ elmincteiistic retieiitiiiK foivlieiid 
neeniN to me obBervulilo in ihe Uiititcs '•iiiii to ho prinoners of RnnioBoa III, 
Mild 1 coiiBuler them to hnvo dofiii-ined l•ralli:i, ihiiB cnnBiiiutiiif( the niORt imeient 
doLMiment-B of fraiiinl deforiimtioii : mm- the liu. in MI’i.lkr (Mux W.), '»».d 

]ip. 823. 331. 

’ JoYrK (T. A.), Nutc» ou thr rhi,>iod if riiintsa TiidrsUin and t/o 

-Joiirn. n. Aiithrop. riiRl. XLII, 1912, pp. ■107-4(i8 ; neo nko hy the sHii.e 
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data collected by Stein, "ives specially the Wakhi ' as a 
pure element —but more or less present in the majority 
of these peoples — closely related to ilio Calehas ; there- 
fore the Wakhi are collocated in Table IV beside the; 
Galohas and tbe Tajiks : their stature is intermediate 
betu'oen the two. For the copb. iud. (Table Y) w'e must 
take note of tbo fact that Joyce affirms the existence of 
artificial deformation. Naturally many of these trilws 
arc of mixed Loucodermic and Xanthodermic oh'raents, 
and therefore we huA’e omitted them, mentioning only a 
few among the “ unclassilicd,” a few of the H. Aurt'iona 
and a few of Tf. TinloeHrojHcm. The. subvariety pami- 
rietms is really related to the so-called If. Alpmm, to the 
Savoyards, etc., which fact has been misunderstood because 
of the idea that all of them wore Mongoloids. This is so 
fur from the triiib. that it is onoiigb to say that they want 
all those characters that we have previously described us 
b(donging to //. Asiaii-cna. 

aiiilior : On the Phyaiffd AnHiropoJngn of the tiaeee of Khotan unil Keriya. Ibnl. 
XXXI [I, KNU), ]i. 312. The lust oiio coiituiiifi ilir diita utiliHtjil liy T viiiio\'iiky ; thoso 
of 1912 iippnnr in parb in my ttililos. 

* Wo iniiifb hIiow roNpi'olj to tlio iiiitlinipolofficol inHif(hl of Ujfiilvy who niRdt 
the fiainc diiififiiobiH uboiil. the iiih.-ibitaiita of Wnkh;iii 40 yenra iiko. Tii Vol. 11, 
p. 160, (jf the I'iJfpetlitivn sfcientifufttv Fran^nine rti liosHic rn Siherievt Anne le Tnrlcietan, 
ho writos Hint the Siirikoln of tho EnRluiTi alopi^ of Mio rmiiir loprosoiit the piira 
reiiiimiits of'tho Rnino wliiffj t-yjic thnt ** Ihih vxuri'iHod ii dfcisivL* iidliiviico on the 
formation of the KHsh^hnn'iinn mid tho Tiiniiih.'lii of tho pivnont dny.” While the 
KABhghnriaiifl do nut iiuw-ii-diiyfi hIiuw iiiir bloiido Ldemrnt (op. fit., Vol. 1ll| p. 49) 
yut wo have tho blondoti among tlio luitivoK of Sii ioul ; tiiiH ia to bo pliicetl in con* 
iioctiun with tho description given in tho Cliinobo AiiiiuIb of tho ininibitniitB of Jjako 
Lob, tho Csuii, who liail blonde liair mid blue eyes (op. vit., Vol. I, p. 169). It is 
vf>ry probable that at Hint tiiiio also only a minority of tho white had Buoh pmniineiit 
clmractorB as tho dupifruicntatinn, which ntlractod ro strongly tho attention of nil the 
brown pcoploa: cf. De Ujfat.vy (Ch.), Le$ Aryeiie, uU*., op. uit., p. 26, noto 1. 

‘ Tliis preconceived idea is tho tlioBi.<} 'eo btrungly iipheM hy Seiioi (G.), Oli Arit 
in Europe e iu A»in, Turin, IfKKJ, pp. 128, 133, ngniusl tho Hioory of Ujfaivy who 
did not at all think that tho Savoyiirds un; MungoloidR. KotwilhsLiiuding tho inflifl* 
leiK'o of Sorgi it w a theoiy voaipli lely rejcclud : ^V'. MendEH CoilKKA (A. A.), 
Eshnlnt ito Etntip'uin Vortr-ytivm (riAnius hnitjuici^pUnloi*), “ Anais Seient- Fac. Med." 
Oporto, IV, 1918. II. 2. p. 67 of the ••.xfract ; cf, also II.xohon (A. C.), The Wnmlerie^f 
of Pcoplee, Canibi-idgi*, 1911, p. l7. 
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We nre thus arrived near to that region called Zuiiga* 
ria, Avliich makes us think of the question of the origin 
of the Lencodcrms, since we have already said that 
probably it boiHlered as much upon the anthropogenetic 
centre of the Leucoderms, as upon that of the Xantho* 
derms, according to our hypothesis of the plurality of the 
centres of differentiation in species and sub-species, i.e., 
specific hitc centres. The first centre wo have located 
in the N. W. of Asia, and we are inclined to Iwlievo tliat 
it originally was constituted of dolicho-mcsaticephals, 
like the original yellow stock (it may then luirdly be 
maintained that this skeletal character can ever have a 
great discriminative value !) : this is in agreement with 
the skulls (rxcavated in Turkestan mentioned above, and 
also with the fact that the earliest itopuhition of Siberia 
was made up of dulichocephals with European faces ’ as 
can he seen from the prehistoric crania found in the 
sepulchres of the upper valley of the Yenissei. We hold 
instead that the brachycephals with European faces are 
a variety of the more ancient branch, the above men- 
tioned dolicho-mesjiticephalic people, who settled by 
preference in a mountainous habitat. 

Having stated this it is not without some interest to 
refer to what Ujfalvy say-sof the intiabitant.s of Zungaria: 
“ It appears to me proved that the Dungani are a sjiecial 
people, of non-Chinese tn-igin, and that in their composition 
have entered, without douht, some ehnnents that aro 
neither Mongolian nor Altaic.”* Allhough the Dungani 
have all of them hairless skin and a scanty boanl, ‘an 
unknown element mu.st have ruled the formation of their 
typo’: the explanation given by Ujlalvy is that these 

' Dkmkkk (J.), up. I’it., 

» \)v: UjrALVY (Ch.). T.mintcht^ n Ihninganr*^. 

•rAiilhnip." 11 Bcrie, T. 11, ISiO, p. 

25 


Hev. 
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* aborigines of Ceiilml ^Vsin.,' the (ii.‘M!on(laiii.s of the 
Sakas, tlio Yuediis, (lie Iliuii"niis and of (he Uigurs, 
grafted upon the cleuiouts of a uhite autoelithonous 
race.”' A Avhitu aulochihotious race of Cuntral Asia 
implies the uxistenoe goograpiiieally near (hat region of 
an ancient leucoderinic eentro, as I have ostahlished on 
other grounds, and (his coineidenee can cortaiiily not 
displease me, in ns inuoii as 1 am far from believing in 
the theori<*a of those who specify Africa as the original 
seat of the white people. 

Ujfalvy does not say whcilhor (his jiriinitive race, 
before the yellow people were grafled on to them, was 
dolichocephalic or braehyeejihalic, but proliably he was of 
our opinion favorable (o the original ilolicliocephalic one, 
since a small series of 8 Dungani measured by him gave 
him the following ireph. ind. 78‘8J1 ; 790, 79‘0, 

79'89,82'9,81'19,85’0':<, while in 8 M/inchiis ho had all the 
ceph. indices above S9. Tn making (his comparison he 
evidently wishes to snggesi to the reader (ho improbability 
that the autochthonous people also had bemi brachyccphalic, 
since in such a ease wo would not have among the present 
Dungaui a majority of dolicho-mosaticephals. 

In conclusion, (his part of .Vsia, which ordinarily is 
given as the common si-at of racial crosses, has perhaps 
an anthropological importance whic.li is unsuspected by 
the viilgarisators of a certain simple system, and was 
acutely perceived by I'jfalvy alone. M’e pirrsist in boliev- 
ing (hat (ho licucoderms iiavo migraled from the Jf. W. 
Asia, the last of Avhom (ho linguists divide into Unstorn 
Aryans and Wcslerii Aryans. These last having gone 
farther from (he original cmitre must have boon the (irst 
to depart, and tlieir exodus ended about the year 1800 
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J3.C., fit wliicli o]H)cli I 111' JEiKitoN, arrived in Asia Minor,' 
and ])rol)fibly liad somethinii; to do with the complicated 
ethniciil cuustitiition of the modern Curds and Yesidi, 
“tlie last unconscious tollowoi’s of the cult of Zoroaster.”" 
Close aiTinities of a (Miltiiral iiatiiiv have been found 
between the 1fittilt$s and the most anciont civilisations 
of Turkestan." Tim laiu'iia'^e of the ilittites, which 
at last scholars Inivi*. succt*edcd in ivadiii", has turned 
out to bo Aryan and is ndated io 'f'okhiiri of Turkestan: 
a most importfinl fact is that it probably forms the 
brid^fi* between Ihe \VY*stern European idioms and 
Tokhari.* The period of Ihe mij^ration of the Western 
Aryans Ifoinij; ended, Ihere followcal that of the Eastern 
Aryans, which, for .\sia Minor, eommimcos perhaps with 
the Alitaiini (circa 1000 B. ('.) and ends with the 
Iraniaus (SoO B. ('.);( his then e.vplains liow the Curds 
linguislioiUy iire Ininians, without prejudice to an 
anthropological inheritance still more ancient, but 
not essentially diverse, since finthropology places the 
origin in the case of Ihe Ilittites, as well as of the 
Iraniiins, at .a northern Asiatic ce.ntro, as we shall 
sliow later. 

The specifil position of Ihe 'I’okhari, we believe, cannot 
he explained iinh>ss one admits a series of successive 


‘ Tliis in ilio hiii nil i)iM i; tiilili'tH tlii> Hiliitos ari> 

•aliviuly iMcnluiiioil iu i!n- XX.1II i i iiiuiy B.C.. <■/. u* ((;.}, Ltt llitiitvs, 

ft la (iVi'iv, Kfv. il’Ac-.-x W I, IBIB, [ip. 97-10») ; nW Ai.'Tiu.N 
K'f li I'f i\'nh h‘i. if . jv I'liH'/uc i/f In 

I'unV, 1920, p. Oo. 

■ (..'lIANTKE lK.3. /»'•■ ‘/i I' i ■■ '? f'is ’ .l-t/f OiVidVfifd^', liii*. 

rii., \^. ‘.KL 

=• (JaKS'IAMJ ill.), VVif Ltnil i’J ihr UHtihf, I.iiliili.il. 19U». I-. I'Jl’t). 

* CrsntXT (I'V.), La Ltnavf f/f>- ilo I’ Accad. dva 

i;L Boll.-lii'it ’’ Maii'li Aprsl. IIN'i 

■ Tukhsiii is If. I • t-i tl.i- \\ kn.p inj'. s piiiticub to halo- 

fwltif, accnriiint' to S. Ij«*vi (■■.lniini. K. A--i:uk* S'‘-ji''ty, IJ'lk I* 9Di*). 
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waves, every one of which we suppose departed on its own 
account from Central Asm, according to the following 
scheme of nrrangeinent which commences with those 
most ancient and hypothetical and ends with those which 
are the most recent and proto-historic : 

(») Primordial Yjoucoderms (Cro<Magnon ?), 

(A) Proto- Aryan Leucodcrms (proceeded to the 
plains of Eastern Europe) 

(c) Western Aryan Leucoderms (Italo-Celtics), 

(d) Aryan Leucoderms of the Desert of Takla- 
Makan (Language Tokhari) 

(e) Aryan Leucoderms of Asia Minor (llittites 'r 

then Mitanni) 

(f) Aryan Leucoderms of Iran and India. 

One can no longer admit the old theory of the push 
Jivm behind, of one legion following another, since in 
that case it would be incomprehunsible how the Tokhari- 
speaking peoples of the basin of the Tarim could be 
found among the Italo-Celtics and the Hittitcs. Adopting 
instead the image of a centre of pulsation, which sent 
ethnic waves now in one direction now in another, the 
contiguity in space is no longer indispensable For explain- 
ing the contiguity of language. Anthropology has 
nothing tliat goes against, rather it comes to the support 
of the linguistic evidence, in view of the fact that the 
presence of the European face lias becni established 
among the present brachyccphals of the Pamir and in the 
natives still remaining in the desert of Takla-Makan. 
Moreover, it is an established fact that here and there in 
Central Asia, one finds blondes, for which we have the 
authoritative testimony of Ujfalvy. “ All the Iranians 
have chestnut liair, but one meets with blondes among 
them, more among the Tajiks of the plain than among 
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the Galohas. While in the iast-mentioncd tribe the 
blondes are 8 per cent, of the population, among the 
Tajiks of Fergannah we meet with 12 to 18 per cent, and 
in those of Samarkand up (o 27 per ccmt.”' These are 
the same proportions as are met witli here and there in 
Europe, and this is natmvU, since Luucodcrmic Asia olTcrs 
the same anthropological composition as Europe. 

Looking at these things without prejudice one may 
add, that Lcucodermic Asia is predominantly — and per- 
haps it was more so in ancient times than now — Aryan 
like Europe. As regards the question whether the 
blondes have had something to do with the Aryan 
language, we believe that it was so only as Nordic 
representatives. Evidently it is necessary to discard the 
thesis that depigmentation is connected with altitude, in 
view of the fact that Ujfaivy has been able to establish 
it as a fact that in the Iranians the blondism of liair 
diminishes with the altitude, as will he seen from the 
dgures cited above, ns also from what ho writes ; — “ There 
is the same progressive rariation on account of tlio alti- 
tude in the case of the beard. The Tajiks of Samarkand 
have 38^ of blonde beard, tlio.so of Fergannah S6X > the 
Galchas taken all together 15^ and the 43 Galchos of 
the high valleys of Zerafslmn and of its affluents only 
I3j^ Besides, it seems that the blonde Galchas have 
l)een specially sought for by Fjfalvy consequently the 
percentage must bo still lower, and it seems it diminishes 
going towards the south : in Cbitral blondism has few 
representatives (a few blondes were sejui by Honvalot), 
and in India it may be said that it is almost entirely 
absent. 


* Dk Ujkalvy (Oh.), RetiiiUatH antropologiqne)f tVun voijiujc en A«ie centraU^ Paris, 
and in other places. 

' Dr Ujfalvy (Oh.), Leu Aryen* etc., op. cit. p. -485. 
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The r.'ict that the Aryan laiip;iiago hits come to the 
country doc^s not take from the viov that the Indian 
Peninsula makes up an oxtrein(3 area of the leucodermic 
penetration, an area that is eomparahle with that of 
anterior Asia, whicdi w(‘ have considered when speaking 
of the Curds and of their prohahle aneostora (in part), 
the Jlittites. The dc^pmulonce of both the areas on a 
common centie has become evident, after the great dis- 
covery of the treaty (if peace of lloghaz-Kcui, Ixjtweon 
the Alilanni king called Afattinaxa and the Hittitc king 
Suhhiluliuiiia, Avhere among the gods invoked by the 
ftrst appear the w(jU known V'^odie names of A'^aruija, 
Indra, etu. This eonrirms that the Aryan religion had 
been elahomted in tite far nortli ; from the north it had 
been carried into the south of Asia, not by missionaries 
but by such migratory waves as wo Jiave an-anged in the 
form of a systematic scheme. 

Chanda draws t wo conclusions fi’om it. The first is a 
highly justiliahle conclusion : “ '] here aro strong eviden- 
ces to show that in Iho sixteenth and the Hfteunth cen- 
turies B.C., in Syria and upper AIes(jpotainia, there were 
several colonies of men of Aryan speech, some of whom 
at least worshipped Vedie gwls. fjcss justified is the 
other conclusion that the Aryans have passed through 
Syria and Mesopotamia, absorbing “ a good deal of 
Semitic blood,” before tlnw micluitl riidia." IVe heliove 
instead that flm Aryans reachoi [ran directly from the 
nortli* and afterwards pursued two diverging paths, one 
towards the west, and flic ollurr towards the east. The 

‘ CiiANiiA (lUiiiaitra.'ftiil), 7/'^’ r.irl I, Itajsliilii, 1910, ji. 21* 

• jiiV, V ;w. 

■' Frijiu .-liVi/'f/nt- siilmiriii* in tin* mirtU nF So^ditiiin, with li'ii 

iiioiitliR oF winter (which Lxpi.iiiis ih..* fiiii'in oF ili.* i-iilt of lint), mid two oF siiiiiiiii r. 
but ulway.s in a licilci- oniditiim oF ludiii.-ihilily timii ai |iri!.scikL : (7/. 

(A, S. 1).), Inutinu Miiji’nthm hrjvrc Uhbuij. " iSi-iciitia, ” Vol. XIX, I91C, ii. XliVJ-J?. 
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briinch wliich went towards tluj west, more prolxibly tliaii 
the other, must liav(* ahsorliod Prolo'semiiiu populations.' 

To the branch ptisbius' towards tbo w'ost w'e assign the 
Mitanni, probably related to Iluj llittitus, according 
to Charles, who holds the Aiilaniii to lx? a Hittite 
people,* but the Jlitlites must ha\'o chronologically 
preceded them. Tim opinion, of Sdilerbluin, seems to us 
absolutely fautastic : he beli(5ves that the llitlites came from 
the coast of the l^altie, Avliicb coincides AA'ith liloulton’s 
opinion* that the Aryans came to India across llussiit. 
The crossing of the Caucasus hy I ho Hindus towai-ds 
l 7 v <0 U. C. is accepted also by J I using in accordance Avith 
the theory of the Jinropean origin of the Aryans, AA'hich 
docs not api)oar to ns iioav any more convincing.' We 
prefer the hypolliosis of ibo biriircation in .Tran. 

At the centre romaineil tlmatujostors (i>j‘o parte !)of the 
prasent Tajiks, of avIioiu KhnnikolTs])(taks as “(ho aborigines 
of the Persuin race, who have Ixsen abb? to preserve their 
language and some trsu'cs of an anciimt civilisation.”* 
We have already seen that the Tajiks pr(?s(?nt the highest 
perconfcigo of blondes in the Avbole of Asia. \Fe add 
that the Nowlic representatives in Avesiern Turkestan 
also appear far from the art?a of their oriirin : this distance 
serves to explain a fact not<?d hy rjfalvy, mamely, that 


' Till* .li'ws wi-rr vn.'i.'al:- nr mri'i'riitu'u -- in sIm- .^fr\ ii i' nf lln* llillilcs, :imir(liii{{ 
In Ch \V (7V?t' •'/ I Xi'W I'.H!!;, wlm lii-lii'Vi-.'j iliiii llio Anil» 

ii.'itimiN lmiim? iii-i'.fiiiaiiy tli*- Nmili likr iln* uIIum- \Yliiif?:. Tint iin)-l iinciiMit oV 

tWsi‘ iKilioiw w:iH sihvmlv «m tin* JIhIiHi' Kiiiiliisii. h in iln- IV inilli'iiiiiiiin Jk C. 

* Knf'ifrloivi'diti \ I. 


' M'M'l/niN (.1. II.), K’l.-lil /.'n-' 

‘ Tlu« nf fill- AryniiK li-i'* iviin-MiMl ininif.-Mly in f.-ivnni-, ftiiico it 

h:is hoRii Ii,.1i| l»y K. AU’VKi* (Zi'irs. !ir. f. v>»l. Siiriti lnvi.^s. MU. p. lUI iliiii ilio Aryniw 
nMimiiicil in tiu* ivifion ••nst nT il*'-' Aral ninl i :is|nnn nnlil 2(XH) D, 0., 

Mini Hftcr tliat Uiiio lu-nii i- i.i:il - ini.. In.lia .nml Poiitli. 

K-cRiwnrilB. 

KiiaxiKoH', Memntr.' .i- ?'» iVt>v, raris, l 8 fU. 4 , pp, IK), 02 . 
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“ tho blonde types among the Iranians are as brachy* 
cephalic as the chestnut* coloured and brown types.” ‘ 
This same fact is seen equally in Central Europe. 

The branch that went towards the East and proceeded 
into India, being obliged to pass across the regions al> 
ready inhabited by tribes related to tho Mediterraneans 
and perhaps also, as we believe, by tribes akin to the 
Dravidians, appeara anthropologically to have been very 
brown dolichocephals. But from what 1 have expounded 
it is evident, that it is useless and vain to ask, who were 
the Aryans, the Dolichocephals or the Brachycephals ? 
The Aryan hinguagos spread from a very northern centre, 
and that without any special regard for the brachyoophals 
or the dolichocephals : this is our opinion, as can be in- 
ferred from what I have expounded above. It is clearly 
contrary to the theory of Sergi,’’ who calls the hraohy- 
cephals round about Pamir “Mongoloids speaking 
Aryan,” and assigns to them the task of Aryanising 
Europe. If they were of Mongolian origin there would 
not be any reason wby in tho centre of Asia, in tho basin 
of the Tarim, they should be of European features. The 
only logical conclusion is that they are not Mongoloids. 
We also repeat what already Ujfalvy had to conclude 
from his own olnervation : “ We see once again that we 
have here a white race which is highly brachycephalic.”'* 

Leaving aside this preliminary so-called Aryan ques- 
tion — which it seems must remain an eternal riddle to Is) 
solved by extravagant inventions for personal amusement 
— we bring together, as we have done for tho Xanthoderms, 
the anthropometric characters of the Asiatic Lcucoderins. 
These are collected from Tables lA', Y, VI : only I have 


* Dk l.TjFAr.VY (Oh.), Kxiitdition scientijiquf, et*.., Vol. Ill, |i. 12. 

• Skrbi (G.), on Arii, otc., oii. cit., |i. 26». Of, rIho pp. 182-133, inrMu-i, 2r,«. 
■ Dr Ujfalvy (Oh.), Effedition ReientifiqHe, etc., op. c-it., Vol. JJ, p. 151. 
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excluded the stature of 14 Hebrews of Palestine which is 
too low, probably because of the smallness of the series. 
We have the following synopsis ; 

SUMMARY IT. 

A‘f^thrapOM/*trir Vharaolt*i^s of the Afiiatio fjPiieoileewA. 

r f Knnipoaii Viiriftv* 

! ! AmaUc VHrioiy : SlAtnn* Gopli. Ind. Vba, Ind. 

j liido-Afgluiiiii* lttl0.1GS4 71-3.77Ti »W4.74-1 

I I liidfi.lriiiius 1042-1US3 SOO-SS'S 07S>74'3 

‘ liaini MiHliterraiuMii 1633.n4S 70‘2.79S 59^.78-3 

( Kiiropimii Vurien ' 

AHinlic Vurivt}* ; 

Arinoiio-PamirienniR 1600*1707 S4*l-N9‘6 62'0-7S'0 

^ Ooorgi:iiiii« 1640.166H 82-6*84*2 57*6*046 

■pirst or all we have to explain the rise in the eeph. 
ind. which is found in the Jndo-Irnniau variety, a rise that 
seems a little in contradiction to the systematic position 
of this variety. Analogous to what we see in Tuscany, 
where liesides the brachycephals and the dolichocephals 
there exists a most remarkable proportion of a middle type 
—perhaps a product of convergence from intermixtures for 
thousands of years of the other two — similarly also in 
Iran and in Deluchistan {cf. Table Vi) we have a type 
which by a little extension we may continue to assign to 
H. lutlo-enmpteuii dolioJioinorp/ina, but which in reality 
is on the border line between incsaticephaLs and brachy* 
ccphals, sometimes more inclined towards the letter than 
the former. To save ourselves from the blame of reason* 
ing upon averages, we say .that many Pamirian brachy* 
eephals ought to be recognised individually, exactly as in 

' Xot roniidered here. ff. I»d<*Hi'nfvrH« li«. irn linpihtio ripiilicsnco but nthur 
of H. aihua or H, occidental ia, 

26 
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morph UH. | 
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the cnse of many doliuluicephals of the Indo-Afghan type ; 
hut it is not possible for ns to tiiahe this disorimination in 
the averages, and ns we hold it probable tlwt in reality 
there is a large proportion of the intermediate type, thus — 
until proved to the contrary— we can indicate this fact as 
another result of convei^ence by intercrossing, compara- 
ble to what we have in Tuscany, where the percentage of 
the dolichocephals and the brauhvcephals, Alpine type or 
other, is much reduced thereby. According to our idea, 
the Indo*lranian variety should have also the ellipsoid, 
ovoid and jwntagonoid forms as we have in ff. Fudo- 
europwits tMirhouuM’phiNi, but broailened, thus reaching 
eventually also the initial point of br.-u>hycephalisni. 'Fhis 
broadening of the elongated forms T liave always observed 
An the areas of intense miscegonatiou between the dolioho- 
mesaticephals and brachycephals, and F have no difficulty, 
theoretical or preventive, against, such possibility in t^ersia 
and in Beluchistan: perhaps it is only an elimination of 
the extreme forms, which Iwcoine mure mrc. 

F do not deny hi any way that the Mongolian brachy- 
cephals came to this part of Asia and tiiat they are still 
represented tliei'e (if there are also so many in Ijuropeaii 
Russia!), hut these are easily recognisable by other charac- 
ters, that is to say, by the characters oF //. aniation*. 
As a matter of Fact, tlie Hazaras of Afghaiiisttui. of wltoiii 
200 gave as stature 1684 min., c*cph. ind. 85'0, nas. ind. 
80‘5, have not only the cliaracter of brachycephalisiii 
(which in itself is so little Mongolian 1). but also that of 
mesorrhiny, and the lowest orbitu-nasal index 
among all the {lopulation of the so-called (erroneously) 
Tarko-lrauian type' ; they have frequently oblique eyes or 
eyes wiUi the characteristic Mongolian Fold, the absence of 
hairiness and all the otiuT signs of the Mongolian 


■ Cf. Klsi,i{r(H. U.). op. p. 3K. 
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stock.' The anthropometric characters show their rela>v 
tionship with the Carakirghizi and also with some of the', 
tribes of Cashghar, that is to say, with the Tjoplik in stature 
and with the Gheria in the ceph. ind. and nas. index, hut 
specially with the Turfau Taranchi who have been measured 
hy Stein (Joyce), and whom T have assigned to F. cimafMme 
centralin. So 1 did the same in the case of the Hazaras, 
as soon as the nasal index warned me that I was not deal- 
ing with Leuooderins, but with an extreme olTspring of the 
Mongolian raciv and in examining the descriptive charac- 
teristics 1 found iny opinion confirmed. But how can we.- 
iissigiitheChhiittasand the Bandijas of Beluchistan to the 
Mongoloids only because they present a strong degree of • 
liraohyoephalism, while, they have a nas. index of TiS'R aud 
.'i9'0 respectively and an orbitonasal index of 12 and 
122’H respectively ? .Vllowing that the colour of the skin 
is of no . account, do we wish also to leave aside the 
facial characteristics, which involve also the morphology 
of the skeleton of the bice r Certainly one may reject 
Bverything that is disturbing, but one must not pretend 
tliat the result, thus " selected," is an objective elassili- 
ratioii and much less that it is naturalistic: and to be 
proud of it sjMuns to me alisoliitely ingenuous as nothing 
indeed is eusii>r. 

We do not wish to psiss over in silence the fact that it 
has lieen said to satiety hy Sergi that in this |)art of the 
globe we haive lo do with a mixwl variety or species, but 
to accept such a diagnosis would l)e eijuivaleut to accept- 
ing the Sergian classification, which eonsiders all the . 


' Srt- |.| h. pliyainil ilvsirripMuii in S.IINT Mahhx iV. del. •Voui'ciin Diclioiiairr df 
'‘tosfruphie. V,il. II. PHriii. IS84, |>. Aw. U nhow* tliU th« lUurun ate paatoial 
Vengula I'atablulintl in the weetorii |iiiri» <if .HfgliaiiiKtnn for muiit rentnrien, a* they 
: inviiiioui.'il a» living llii-re in ilio year l2(jo liy -'hill Kail, who note! that ,7 

i.'caw iHifnn- KlioniiMMi liml Iieon ulmii'lonPii I*' ii- inlraWtanta. Iiener the whnie 

I iiiny tlii'owii Imck 1o nsfc. 
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btaohycephalH as Moogolians or Mongoloids', w'hatever 
other characters they may possess in all the rest of their body 
and in M'hatever parts of Europe or of Asia they may bo 
found’’. In the same way that Be Lapouge said that with 
a little of the yellow tint France would be a country of 
true Mongolians''', so the Sergian craniologioal simplicity 
would conduct us to the same result that is manifestly 
tile most ono'sided conclusion and only founded upon n 
simple premise. Quite different are the results which ouo 
arrives at whenever one does not accept with closed eyes 
the- very simple criterion that brachyccphalism always 
marks out a Mongoloid, which is equivalent to saying — 
and it dons not matter that this is not declared in an 
explicit fashion, seeing in fact that there is no other 
systematic criterion — that this sole character is sufficient 
to settle the question of races. We — and with us almost 
all anthropologists — prefer the definition of Pittard, one 
of the few who have travelled to study tho human races 
m »it» and have found themselves facetl by the reality, 
which is so very different from mere verbal creations. 

A human race is not characterised with the aid of a 
single morphological definition. It is the association of 
sevemi characters, found among all the individuals of 
the same group, that detennines the rwr.’*' Practically, 


' SKHfii (fr.), h^nruiii, u|i. ri( . p. TKil, “ .Xlrhoiif^h nt' htlirifl urigiti tlivhv Knni- 
.\tiiaiiH nro Monii^loidK." Tliis in tlic f;oiir1ii»iifiii tn wliivli iibovo all fin \ 

few fiagcB ufterwarfls tlin Hamn aiirfinr siifd.s .- “ ,\ K|)rni(>g fii>rirnrl fponi Fomn AMieu* 
in ita skelotul clmractei'H.'' 

‘ Ilf nxi'liifloh Anifrifii. wliirli in infuiiipi'fin-iiftibU'. if tliin skoleUtI uiiaviioU'r 
shoulfl have siirli a prrpondnniliiiK di'fccniinriaiivn riilni* : biif in reality it- is nnt a 
akolotal cliuractor that hna any apccific for nveiitijMlIy. * generic ’) value when not 
accuinpouieil by other cunuoiniluiit rliaracten, und ihia \h the reamin why ihu 
an ayntem i-efitR l•olllll>lnlu•ll. Cf with regani to the abRonre of Kiich nmconiitant 
ehameterff. GirKPRiOA-RrniiKRi. i V.). / rnrallcri rraniuhtgiri tJufiV IndhjuwMni, *' Arrl'- 
licr. I'Antlimp. e rRinol.,'' XliVI, pp. 

^ 1)E iMPOroE <V.)f ftnrp rl cntrinl. Pnris. liRifl, p. 7i). 

• J*1TTAKI> fl5.)t ramrlt’rt^ii tiHthrtifMtlfHniiufs firtwci/NZHje f/tv pvpuIntU»» 

(folkaniiiuet. Ijf (ilobe." T. W. Meniuirea. fTonove. 1917, p. 88. Pittard iiolrs. 
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all the renultii of Summary II, which are obtained from 
the measurements taken upon many thousands of indivi- 
dtials' (the number of the persons examined can be seen 
in the Tables), compared to those obtained on a number 
still more imposing of Xanthoderms (Summary 1), sliow 
that the principal dilferonce resides in the diversity of 
the nasal index. The differendi) may lie seen from the 
fact that in the nasal index of the Tjeucoderms the 
average does never go up to 76, whereas in the Xantho- 
derms it almost never goes down below 70, which is 
evidently due to the greater nasal width of the yellow 
race. Tlits difference is so precise that Pittard gives it 
among the diagnostic signs for distinguishing the Mongo- 
loids from those that are not so in anterior .Asia ‘ ; it 
serves us moreover to make the anthropobgical comparison 
lietween the yellow and the white. An important differ- 
ence may be seen also in the statun*, which in the 
Leuooderms of Asia, always of course in the average, 
never goes down below 1610 inm., while in the 
Xanthoderms it goes down so far as loilO ; in the upper 
limit, however, there is no difference, so that one may say 
that this character has a greater range among the yellow' 
people than among the white. Th(« difference in the 
ceph. ind. Is less marked, because we have in the yellow' 
as well as in the white as many of the dolicho-niorphic 
variety jw of the (later) brachy-morphic variety ; tlio first, 
however, are rather mesaticephalic in the Xanthoderms, 
so that the ceph. ind. does not go down, on an average, 
below 7''0. while in the Leucoderms the minimum in the 


e.tamplu, thiit- till.* Curdtf. tin* Limi and the* ArmoniiiiiR liavi.* no rpliiiionglii]) with 
rhu THbiTK. nUhoiigh they an* oi|iinllir bniphyi*(*phHlic: this nbaoiii'o of offiniiv 
fnllowh fniiii till* oHipr niifliiiiiinlciffivnl i*liiiracforH. which an* IipIiI thorefon* in 
tfmiipr :ii*iMmiib thnn rho w*|ih. iml. iiRoIf, whi»n one |»mci?i*da to tin* elasiiBention o* 
Iriri^ humuu groiiiw. 

' Ibid., p. 74 
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seritts, that is to any. the lowest average, is 71*3. The 
aboriginal skull did not show any morphological differ- 
ences between those who should l)econie white and those 
who should acqnii*e the yellowish tint. 

Let us here briefly iiof-e that craniological studies when 
made without preconception lea«l to the same results. 
Thus Keicher came to the conclusion that the cerebral 
skull shows a great similarity between Alpine brachy- 
cephals and Mongolian brachycephals, whilst their facial 
skull shows great differences.' H«* adds that fwjm his 
inquiries he does not hnd that the tacial skeleton is to l)e 
held more variable than the cerebml skeleton ; thus one 
may believe that, the acquisition of bmehyceplialism took 
place In the two raees (whether tliey are varieties or 
species) in an independent w'ay from either similar or 
diverse influences, which had the same result. In fact 
it would be more difficult to exphiin why, having almrigi- 
nally the same bivichycephalie shape of cerebral skull— 
which is after all only an envelope !— there have taken 
place so many skeletal (facial), tegumentary and other 
differences. But we must hen* limit ourselves to the 
anthropometric characters, to which we must return. 

If we take into consideration the iiiiclassilied* ethnic 
groups, which are. added to the various tables, we find it 
confirmed from Tables [ and I V that stature has as its lower 
limit a figure which is much less (l.')}S3) iu the Xantlio-. 
derms than in the IsmctKlerms (1H2 1) and that it reaches 
the same higher limit (1700) in both. Ifrom 'I'ables II 
and V WH find that the unchissified Xanthoderma are 
arranged by the ceph. iud. half .among the raesaticcphals 
and half among the brachycephals. .-md almost the same 
thing is met with among the Ijeuccxlerms. Lastly, in 

' KKIf.llfcK i M.). iifcrr ■./if 1(11*1/# lU-r titpt'ntafidi*rhitv »*#!« 

ninnmutim'hn,’ }inirhur,>i,mden. If. IWqUudi drr ut i,.>M„diMeher 

wif di'H Moinjnlniih M. '* Xfilrt'lir. f. Morpli. li. IW. XVf. p 1)4. 
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tableii III and Vf- leaving aeide Ihe Dungaui, as il is 
difficult for me to believe that they really have a nasal 
index of >56*12 --almost all the unclassified Xanthodurm 
groups have the nasal index above 70, and it goes up to 
94*3, while among the iinubissilied Tjeucoderins only a half 
have the nas. ind. higher than 70, reaching up hardly to 
a inaximuiu of 76. The way in which J have arranged 
the averages collecbnl from the literature, facilitates com- 
parison l)fttwe«Mi the two species that people almost the 
whole of the Asiatic continent, and show us also the 
differential characters, as for example those of the 
Georgian variety, which is prominent among the lenco- 
dermic varieties, being the lowest in stature and the most 
leptorrhine.' 

The isolation of this variety is a new result in the 
anthropological cAinp, hut I hope tliat it will hi> welcome, 
thanks to the determination made by me. It must be 
added that it finds a parallel in the linguistic science, 
which distingnishos a group of Caucasic languages detach- 
ing them from the Aryan (Indo-(lermanic) stock and 
among such Caiic^isic dialccfs is Found precisely the 
fJeorgiaii.- Kvideiitly it is not intended to say that the 
anthropologic area ( we <lo not know yet how wide it is) 
and the linguistic one are coincident. Less still are we 
able to discover how far these two areas extended in pre- 
historic fiines, if in fact tin* FTittite language should Iw 
Oauoisic, as flusing Isdieves,’’ and if even the Chaldscns 
are to lie counted among the Caueasic linguistically. 

' The ri'KiillK of the Mtiiily rhiil Wiin Immiiit iiintle un the iiriyoiiiTS iif war from 
the rniiviisiiv hy I’luf. IVwli at iln* iiiitimive --l‘lll•lUIl!llely '•eeimtlfd hy tlii> nurho* 
,.ity->-of ihe Aeaileniy of Scii'iiee iiiiil of the .\iirhrii|i(i1oirini1 Society nf Viontia. 
an* not yet puhliMhcd in detail 

* PlSCK (P. N,), Die ^pnirhutauimt' •Icit KfilknuffB. Lidp/i^. IW09. p. iiti. 

' HrsiNT. (O.y Vm-rrBrhirhtni in fr,ni. “ Miwcil. Aiithrup. ncBellBch" Wieu, 
W. 1916, p. 22*k Aciiiiilintf 1» ITn»y.ii% ilir Ilittiie lanitiiatp? of the inacriptionof 
Bojrhaz Keui mniit he Tiido-Rnrujicaii, on the oihcr hiind. Prof. A. H. Sayon writcfi 
mo (Nov. 30. 1919) that it is* moi, but contains «mly a larjp*, borrowed. 
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What out* can concede is that the “ Caucasic ” stratum is 
anterior to the Aryan, since practically its distribution in 
space is so reduced tis to make il possible to consider it as 
nothing but residual. Clu'ouolugically we have no diffi- 
culty in piishing it up to 2700 B.C. as Hilsing would 
have it.' 


Inclo-Kuropoaii I'lcmoni, whicli in SaiiBkritic, which fxinKrini that a ‘‘Vcdic” tribe 
waHiiiAsift Minor it that time. Ky Dr. Cowley is bIbo mnintnined that “the 
lanffQBfte of the soriboi” of the Hittite Kmpire wha h “mixed Inngaaffe : c/. 
CnwLKT (A.li:.), Thp Hitfitw, Oxford. \m), 

^ ihid., p. m 
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III 

In Lcuooderniic India the anthropological composition 
is not the same everywhere. The strongest dolichocephah 
ism is found in the true Aryan region, properly enlhxl 
Ai'ynndom (whicli seems to be the Vedic group : the 
Punjab, Bajputiina and the (JnittHl Provinces), called also 
the Midland, ns distinguished from the other regions called 
“ Outer Countries.” In all the castes of tlie provinces 
that now ropresent the above-mentioned A.rymulom, and 
also among the Maithil llrahmans of llihai*, the dolicho- 
eoplials prevail, thoro being only 23^ of the mesaticeplials 
and of the braohycephals among living subjects, 

which again is reduced to /.ero in tlic skeleton. Fice ter%A, 
in the most typical castes of the outer stone, tvith the 
exception of liihar, we hare a prevalence of mesati-brachy- 
cepbalism. Hence Chanda arrives at the conclusion that 
“ not only social institutions, and language, but an im- 
portant physical feature also, the slisipa of the skull, show 
that the hulo-Ari/tnis of the outer countries origiualli/ 
euniefi'tm on ef/niio sloek that was different from the slock 
from which (he I'edic A I’l/ons originotAl ' 

The diiTcrence in the cephalic index between the 
Biiuiris above mentioned and the Bengalis, will be seen 
from the following Summary which brings together the 
inrasiirements taken by Chanda himself in 1!)09 and 1910 
and now published. 


’ ClMKliA, 11. The luihi-ArnaH Kiioca. raw I, Kajahahi, 1910, p. 09. 
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Likowiso from thu moasuremoiits |)iil>li.sh<>(l by Jiislm ' 
will bn seen the very i'rnat dilTornnco tlnil nxists bnt wreii 
the Brahraniis of Eastern BnngnI who show .‘15^’ of 
brachyccphals (in living subjects) and I he Brahmans of 
tlie United Pn)vincos, wlio have only 2^' , nr the Itajpiils 
of Bajputana wlio have liardly 11^ : we .ire hem con- 
fronted by the ]>robleni of tlie brachycephals of Tndiii. 
Biisley has (luite rightly been preoccu|)ied with this ilif- 
Fercnt bearing and he has explained it by assuining'' 
a Mongolo-Dravidian origin for the ^Bengalis and Oriyns. 
But here too it is only a eon fusion that leads one to talk 

' Kthnofp'ft/ihii'nl m ol* IJH)!. Ri>|K)rl. 

- Rwr.KV (ir. IL), Ti’ihfHfiHd Cn^^hv of liemjal. 1S91.IWI2; 77if 

Indian op. ci7., p. 33. 
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a))solutel,v of the bmcliyccphals, Avhile wc have to dis> 
tiii^uish between the liracliyccphalii, with truly Mongoloid 
affinity — aflinity which is revealed by other characteristics 
— and the brachycei>hals with Pamirian, that is to say, 
Eiii’ojieaii, affinity, who have nothing to do with the 
former. Tn Nepal and in Assam, where “Men with Mon- 
goloid pliysiognomy si ill predominate,” ' it w justifiable 
to ascribe the brnchyeephals that are found there — and 
they are a minority — to ^Mongolian infiltration and there- 
fore to call (hem ^longoloids. It is the meson'hiue, ]dato- 
pic, braebyeephalie type, of low stature and yellowish 
coniple.Yiou whom liisley himself found along (he Northern 
and Eastern frontiers of Jluugal.-' 

Hut the Hrahmans mentioned above measured by 
Chanda did not show any Mongolian feature, and Clianda 
e.vuludes it in general from the Bengalis and Oriyas, who, 
against llisley’s hypolhosis, possftss neither the Mongolian 
nor the Dravidiiiii type. This proves, in fact, that the 
above hypithesis is iiieoiisisleiit, since the invasion by 
Mongolians — ami in largo numbers — would Inive to pre- 
eed(‘ the iniroduelion of the Aryan language and culture 
in tlu^ territories of Bcnigal and Orissa; bui not one argn- 
ine.nt is (here that would favour such a prehistoric Mongo- 
lian migration, and on the other hand also a Mongolian 
invasion could Ik* comiKised of mcsiiticuphalic people »vs 
it has Ihicii in the (rase of the Avars in Europe, and it is 
high time to do away with llu* prejudice that a Mongolian 
invasion and an invasion hy hraehyeephals are one and 
the same thing. 

The same inconsistency is presentird by the explanation 
that Rishw oilers for th«r hraehyeephals in the western 

' (/ilA.\|i\ (U.), ii/>. f//., |I. li-s. lln- Iiiiijor iKiri nf llii'yr Mniij'filiiiils 

•I" Hill show till' liriic'liyci'iilinlir nkiill : Tnlili* II :il tin* pihI nl' lliis skotcli. 

■ Kim.kv (H. II. >. 7V»r; /.V/i »« huH't ••.liilllll.".\llflinil». Ill'll." \ 
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part of the peninsula : he supposes that among the Guj- 
rathis, the Marathis and the people of Coorg the hrachy- 
cephals, who however are found in an appreciable propor- 
tion, are of Scythian origin. £t is easy to object, as 
Chanda has done,' that the Scythians exercised a very 
brief dominion over the noi*thern and western periphery of 
the Deccan and cannot be regarded ns the progenitors of 
an immense mestvti-braohycephulic population. TJicse 
nomads of central Asia, who followed the Bactrians and 
the Parthians into India in the centuries immediately 
preceding and just l)egiuning the Christian era, and are 
generally known as the Indo-Seythians, were ceiduinly 
brachycephalic, according to Oiandn, but too few in 
number, as is demonstrated by the fact that in the north 
of the peninsula, they have not succeeded in modifying, 
in the least, the indigenous physicsil type which has 
remained predominantly dolirhoccphalic. Much less, 
therefore, u'ere they able to modify the pliysicai character 
of the Dravidians of western India where their domini- 
on was still more brief and intermittent : insiead, even 
as far as the remote district of South Canara, in the 
coastal regions to the cast of Mysore, we find the 
cephalic index (50 Billaviis) to iw PO' 1 . Evidently Ihr 
intrwlttctioa of the bivchifC/pAo/is wuh! tjo Imck to n 
preMsforic epoch, covering an area much wider than 
that of the Iiido-8cythian.s, as is seen from the examples 
in Summary IV, which 1 have taken from Thurston.' 


’ CliAM'A (H.), f-i/., |i. f>7. Tliif li^v|iOtlii-8iK> III' llii! Miiii^iiloiil iiivasiun 1'p>in 

Cviitnil .Aifiii tu amiiinl for tl.e iiroKCiiu’ of llif liracliyoepliiilH in Woslmi tin'i 
Soiitlimi Tiiiliii, lius bi-iMi n'jrotoil also by CitonKK (W.), Ihjputs and MahraU-if. 
“•/onni. K. Aiiflirop. Iiini XL, WW, (Ip *1(1. 

- Thl'Rrton (E.) liiitl HAMiACJiAui (K.), CifStvn find Tnhvit vf Sonlhvrn hiditi. 
Madras, lUGO, Vol. f. Iiitrcductkiii, Tab. AnndB. TIio aaiiio data aro nlao foiiini 
in part irfm-vd to by Ui:ii.KY, 77 il' Vritph rtf Indiit, op. rit. App. FFT, p. SOS ; flu* 
KPrii'H of llic Cooips f liuvc lakcn fioni tlmf work, p. .Vhf: I linvfMiinilti'fl (in* (•tlii'i' 
bracliyiTiihiilir aciios which the rcodcr may find in op. cit., p. lifts. 
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Whoever has any e.\perience of ligures knows Ihiit 
such SI hi»;h siviM'n!j;c cannol he ohlsiiinnl withoul si 
c(.*rtain percontsi^o; of Isrsichyccpiials. 

As ir;u;cir(Is the riss* in (Ik; cephalic iudi'x thsit is 
uhscrviiid in si still luun; renisirkahh! dci'rec in Heluchis- 
tan {cf. Tsihle V) w«3 hsivi* suj'frested. while speakiu!; 
of the liuh-Iraaitni vsiriety, that brachyceiihsil individuals 
may belong, either to the Pauiirhni variety, as is probably 
the case with the Chhutasand (he Jlaiidijsis, or to the Altaic 
variety, as we have demonstrated for the ILassaras, who 
are more to the north (Afghanistan). The influences of 
Central Asia accepted by llisley' are too vsigue and 
the denomination of “ Tureo-Iranian typo” ailopted by 


’ The (i/ /Mifi'if, (»{i. cil., p. IM». 
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lum is not vory liappy : dilTering from Surgi, ho does 
not l)elicve thnt lioro wo liavo to do with Mongoloids, 
not even in the uiise of the Hazaras,' which, instead, he 
should have In^en able to concfMlo. 

On general lines this is how Chanda writes : “ the 

physical anthropology of the Pamirs and Chinese 
Turkestan, as gathered from data collected by Ujfalvy 
and Sir Aurel Stein, indicates that we need not' lay 
the Turks, the Scythians and the Alongolians nnder 
contribution to explain the presence of hmul or medium 
heads among oiitlandic Indu-Aryans or Indo-Afghans.”' 
Chanda believes that the hypothesis of Haddon may he 
really true: “ it seems (|iiiie passible that these hracliy- 
cephals are the result of an unrecorded mignition of some 
members of the Alpine race fi’om the highlands of 
south-west Asia in pre-historic times. At that time 
it must have happened that when penetrating into India 
the immigriints of the typ<} of Ihnno Atfuium found the 
middle portion of the (iangetie plain (the ahove-mention- 
ed “ Alidland ”) in po.sse.s.sion of the Vedie Aryans, 
and thence they proeeede<l to a lower territory, and, 
leaving aside the table-land of (Nmtral India, they 
descended along its eastern lK)rd<w as far as Orissa. 
Otlier waves of the iiiiniigraats descended along the 
western side, passing into llie i)cninsula of Kathiawar 
and the Deccan. Tim last wave may have been that of the 
people speaking the Pisaeha languages (the Kashmiris. 


' p. 

- riiAM)\ (K.), o|i. ril.. pp. Ii jrivPH iim L'n-a* pli-Hsiiri> m slsilr tlisit 

(Jliuiida in Itis’ wni-k ri-fi'in'il ii», wluVii I liiiviMTi'fiveil i'roiii fiiiliji iiiv iiotr 

silivady “.1 jnuposi/n itl nh’imi n*iiUah nMlhrufmlmfifi " (ih*, ( puliIj'shiMi liy 

Iiii; ill llif! ‘‘Roiul. flellii H. Air. il. So. ii>‘. r mat. ili .Napoli"), iiiakos tin* miimc appniiM- 
inciii of till* viM V aiifMpi!il wonli possi-ssi-il liy tin* laotM ^'alliciril hy I'jfalvy iiinl Sli iii 
and liV tin* liy pot In '»<'»< adopli‘<l rm-iiifrly iiy olliir aiillioi'f. 

' IIaI'I'ON (A. Tin' .Uffii, liOlidoii, pp. tiO.til ; rj. also of liic saiin- 

aiillior: Thr \Vtnoknny>i •>( TraiiU-^, C:iiiilind;!i*, Mill. p. 1*7. 
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the ])ai‘A(ls aiul Uu; Kafu's of the Jliiulukiish), because 
the characteristics of such dialects are found in the 
majority of the langun,!'us <}f the Indo-Aryaiis of the 
outer zone. 

There is, liowever, a dilKculty: the Kafirs, the 
Kashmiris, etc., a^ipertain to tin* doliclio-mesaticephals, 
of the Indo-.Vf^han (ype. Vrolmbly Chiinda is more 
correct when at last ho comes to the conclusion that the 
Pisileha peculiarity of such dialmds ini^ht not liaro Issen 
derived from the invaders of i’isicha languages, but 
from invad(>r.s akin to tlie bracliycejibals of Eastern 
Turkestan who ])!iss«>d Ibrougb the Ilindukiish and 
Kashmir Avbere the .ahove linguistic: peculiarities have 
iKjen lietter preserved. .Vt jnesont it is important to 
add that fin* brachyeephals of Kastern Turkestan also, 
with th<! exception of the few Kirghi/.i and Taranchi, 
are ]n*cvalently of an Kumpean face, according to the 
i’esearch.''s of Stein published by .loyei'. Their presence 
in .some percentage — 1 do not think that they form tho 
majority: (1) beeause Kastern 'furkestan is not wholly 
peopled by brachyeephals ; (2) because the regions lying 
on the way to India are ]iopulated by dolichocophals — 
i!xplains how as a eons(>(|uence of their passage across 
Katlrustan and Danlistaii, the cephalic index goes up 
in the ease of the Kafirs and, the Bawls as compared 
with tho Panditi, I’aliari and Ivuln-Tjahuli, pi’oscrved in 
an out-of-the-u‘ay area, on the soul hern sIoihjs of the 
lfimalaya.<(. 

Crookc? also d«;elares tli;it the hypothesis ot the Huns 
or Scythians ' is baseless for explaining the pereontage of 
brachyeephals foiuid in southern and wesltjrn India, but 

‘ CiioiiKK (\v.). liK-. p. IS. -Sr.Ki:l (r.i.v|rfi. op. oil., p. H'l Jwlaro* iluii lio 
is iinnlilo (o uxpiniii iIh* iliffi'iviiros iln* Soytlio-nriiviilitiiis iiiol ilio Dpuitlisiis 

|Hin>, hut ilcH^ lint luwpr tho So\iliisiii, 
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holds that they came in prehistoric times perhaps by tho 
8ca>roiite. 

Our opinion, while for lencodcrmic India it is in 
favour of the Haddon-Clianda hypothesis, would, for 
inolannehrnid India, ho in favour of anotlier solution : 
tin's is llui prohlcni of tho black hrachyeophals. 

AVo think that the snluHon of such a (|Uostion, is to 
bo snii^lit in the praliistoric ethnic stratitication which 
can bo reconstruct itd fetr the i*ogions to tho Avost of 
llinduslan. Thnru are many indices of a primitivu strati* 
llcation witli otiuatorial characters, characters Avhich, 
while, they arc cpiit*! dilforont fi’oin those of the Avhitcs and 
tho yellow races, comprehend in their morpholoafy also 
thrxse of th<f N(‘u;ritos. Lately, llnsin^ Invs admitted that 
in fact a coiistal race of Negritos does appear as the most 
ancient population between India and the Persian Gulf.' 
Later, according to tho same scholar, the interior of Iran 
might have had a Dravidiau population, remnants of 
AA'hich arc still to be found there, just os Avoolly-haired 
Negritos Avoro preserved in Susiana up to historic times.* 
Now, tho Gravidiaus, travelling from Tran into India, 
AA'ould have brought with thorn more brachycephalic 
elements, as avo may suppose that those Negritos Avere, 
AA'ho anyhoAV arc not wanting even in the Indian Penin- 
sula. A band of Negritos is spread along the southern 
regions of Asia, and prolmbly also Arabia — tho terminal 
portion of antiwior Asia, and comparable with regard to 
its gcographiciil position Avilli the Goccan, the terminal 
portion of the sub-1 limalayaii region — oaaos to tho 
Negritos the (deA'ation of the cephalic index among tho 
inhabitants of the south. 


' lIUjilMi ((i.), Ifn'. ('it,, |i, 21-:!. 

* Tlioy are those? rererred lo an Nf'giDiils in iho work of Dikplapov, Ln 
de 
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The Houtheru Arabs do not appear in the tables that 
I hare prepared, since they represent an authropologioal 
problem, it being not even quite eertaiii that they arc 
Leucoderiniu : those whom 1 have seen in the l)attalion8 
of the Krythni'an *' Ascan made me siwiwct that they 
fl'ere not so. At any rate, f esan give here some averages 
about their stature and th ^ eephalic iude.r : from 147 
southern Arabs measured by various authors Se lig man ' 
has shown lately that 13 ) “‘"s dolichocephalic, 30 

(37’5X) mesaticephalie, and 78 (53‘3 If ) bracbycephalic. 
The averages that have been obtained from the various 
s(!rics are as follows : 


Summary V. 
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The eephalic indices of Livi on account of technical 
reasons are higher by about one than the indices that 
I have fram other authors : with this correction it will 
1)e seen that the data in Summary V correspond exactly 
to those of Summary IV, h>r stature as well as ceplialic 
index. 

The doubt that Southern Arabia also owes its tendency 
to brachycephalism to an ancient uegritoid sulnstratum is 
made valid by the low stature of the Southern Arabs and 

' 8i:i.liiM4N (r. 0.1. T/ii Hiyiin-nl (:hn,fU-tvr^ "I iff' •* U. Aiithrop 

lii!»l.." XIA'II, lull. ailK I )iir liiiilp flirt ln*v 11-MI liM ill Tru loM fN.l, -Sfwi/i 
•Hiitrriith •• a'li ilafi unfrof'l'y’L' •'•’f i ' ‘Vf. .\i li. |M-r I Alili'«»|». r I Kill., 

M.VII. lUlVr XMX. luiu. 

:!b 
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also by the Tew examples of curly hair which are found 
among them.' 

Amongst the Hebrews also curly hair appears fairly 
frequent and it is soiuetiiiies accoinpauied by thick lips, 
although the Hebrews like the Arabs ttaiiie originally 
from the north. Hut they descended so far towards the 
south as to meet those groiqis of dark natives, negritoids 
and others, which at that time e.vtended from the moun- 
tains of Elam to those of .Vbyssiiiia and, by crossing with 
these, some have taken some soma lie cliaracters from 
them, as somatic characters arc- -as is known — trausmis- 
sible separately." Obi onologically the descent of the Proto- 
Semites tow'nrds the equator must be placed at tlie same 
epoch ivs the peopling of Northern Africa by the AVbitcs. 

According to my opinion Africa did nut intervene at 
all in peopling Asia. We have already stiid tliat accord- 
ing to Matthew’s hypothesis sucees.sive waves left an 
anthropogenic centre situated in Central .Vsia, but this 
anthropogenic centre is in my o]iinion the leucodermic 
one. 1 place farther south the anthropogenic area of the 
more or less dark e(|uaturial races, who are not neces.sarily 
all dolichocephalic : the same twofold division can bi* 
proved to exist, as among the heiieoderms and the 
Xantboderms, so also in tin* oilier, more or less .Molaiio- 
chroid stock. 1 do not hold the pn’coiiception of Virchow 
of having water-tight compartnieiits of the doliehu- 
eeplials and brachycephaJs, adopted by the (Ilaliaiiy poly- 
genist anthrojioiogisls, as the greatest argument against 
the one origin for them iKitli, which was far from the 
thoughts of Virchow himself. On the other hand, Sergi 
himself has not been able to unite together all the brachy- 
cephals of this world, which signities that, according to 

* For nil Him* ►iiniuliV ti ii.| siiitiiiis r/ (I'li Ki-hii A-Ki ( i;kki (V.). Afl'niilti in,!,- 
p(itr>girhp fm hfinpiri Anthi finrulifhiih. " .\i iiiiiiiiii R. Isliliilii Orit iifiili' 'll 
Naprili,” nimo nmiflcm. 

• (;/. tilL’KFIJIDA-KriU.KRI (V. ), //w# #«» ri/f Wff/f, iij.. t il., Cni'. I. 
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Sergi, somewliero olso (in America, for example), they 
have originated together with the dolicho-inesaticephals ; 
and if this has happened onee or twice, it can also have 
happened three or four times. 

Ijoaving aside this old fiindaineiital dilTerence, 1 am in 
nccorrl with Surgi in the <‘stiinate of the closer affinity 
he perceives between the Dravidians and the Ethiopians 
with tlie exception of the Moinids tind Ciallas whose stature 
is too high. lie says ' that he does not llnd an affinity, 
anywlieru (ds(t, with these Dravidians except in tliat 
African variety. I have precisely sulxlivided that variety 
into two aiih-varieties, one of high statnre ami one of 
medium stature - ; lumce it is principally with this latter 
sub-variety tliat the aforesaid restunblance of Jlomo Ind<h 
rtfinottniisi J)i‘(iviflicint shows itself, 8crgi rightly seimrates 
from the Dravidhins a highly platyiThine typo and of a 
stature less than medium, showing the greatest affinity 
with the Veddahs," and together with this second type he 
also perceives a third, here and there in the peninsula 
specially among the Kadirs, which type is also platyrrliinc 
and of a low stature but with short and woolly hair and 
a Negroid face.' They are the remimnts respectively of 
the Australoids :»nd the Negritos, who wei-e afterwards 
more clearly placed in relief by lliasiitti. ’■ 

We think that the following Hlmic s/ral{finitinn canhe 
given for India, eoiuiuencing with the more ancient strata: 
Negritos 

I’re-Dravidians fAtistraloid-Veddaic) 

(e) Dravidians (having allinily with IF. Indo-afri- 
mtiiHiK . Ktliiopiriiit) 

* Sekci ((i.), f.’wivijMi. fit., p. 

'■ t jiL'FKiiiDA'KrtiDFKi i V.), .Ywnri snl.' iiiifi'i'jift/i'jfi'i drJl Airica orientalf, 

“ Aivh. por rAnii'op. c* rrin." XLV. lOiri. 2. p. 17C. 

" BRRCI (li.\ op. I'it.. p. l-'iS. 

* p. 

" lilt.'il’TTI til.), op. fit., pp. 
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(f/) Tall dolichooophalic ( Xfosopotainior) elements 
(Toda). 

(e) Doliohocejdialiu Aryans '£/. fiido-eHropteua 
tlolichmmrphm). 

if) Bmohycephalic Leucoderins (11. Tndo-europaftt» 
braahymoi'pItHa). 

These last, therefore, are in much attenuated propor- 
tion, as we have already said. 

Our theory is that the Bre-Dravidiaiis are Australoid- 
Veddah.s and are not to be etinfused w itii an oriental exten- 
sion of the Mediterranean mce as Ripley thinks, or with 
EUiot-Smith’s “ Brown Race,’* whose anthropological 
consistency is somewhat equivocal, nor with Mitra’s, 
Indo-Erythroan race, which embraces the pre-dynastic 
Egyptians also and is supposed to be Pre-Dravidiun. On 
the contrary we believe that for the eountrios surrounding 
the Erythrean sea — ^pre-historio Egypt included * — it is 
sufficient to admit a typo with rroto-Kthiopian characters 
(<.e., having Dravidian affinity), and not with Pre- 
Dravidian, j.e,, Australoid- Veddaic chnrnchws. 

It would be us<dul to see what physical charneters 
are presented by the pw-bistoric skulls of Tndia 
mentioned by ‘Mitm, especially those of Bityana, which 
he refers to as of Pre-Dravidie Veddah typo, and 
those of Adiolianalliir. which, according to Lapicqiic 
are also Pre-Dravidie but in a dilferemt sense from oms 
i.e., rather negroid. There is laeking, up to the pres«Mil 
a good illustration of all these materials,* but we hope 


' Mitha (l\j, P/v*/i/sM>jV ••I''. ‘Ip. i-n., M. ls;< and nif-o Pirkininnr Ar. 

etp., (ip. fit., p. KO. 


Kthinpitim* r "Man" XV, im. 1; .•uhI uImi : .1 /<■#»■ n.ifge n,i 

Egyptians and th§ Ethiopians. •* Man." X Vf, I9J0, no. «. 


hihynii^^ '-r 

ihf #u'ii//f/iiV 


® Six of these skulls, urhieh are in ilii» Mailras Mnsouin cnllcction ffavtj TfirnwtiN 
l^p. cit, Iniroilnction, p. x.tvi, si;c there fig. h) four roph. ind. below (JO, but iln; 

chaHM-tonstirH of these intepostiiig pn^hintoric livperdolichoccrphnli* of Southern 
Inrlia are iinkiiown: one of thcM* skiiUg in ihnwu by Thuraton in norma latomlis*. 
it IB progiiHthonH^ with a rcceiliiig furuhtMid; on the whole they seem lo .“Imw 
rnnmrtepiBtipa which aro much loss fi'cciiient hi t.hp nctiinl pnpiiintion. 
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to hiivo it soon with tiie pro^'l'oss which Antliropology 
is making in India, where the official teaching of 
this science has already Iweii initiated and has been trust- 
ed to natives of the country, who are the most likely to 
know themselves and thoir past. 

The Pre-Dravidians were followed hy a finer type : al- 
though dark-skinned, the nose was less wide and not sq deep 
at the root as in the Yeddahs, and the profile much less 
prognathoas, really almost orthognathons. It is the 
Uravidian type, akin 1o Ethiopinn (not Vogroid, hut in 
onr sense !) 

If we armnge a s»*ries of jungle tribes in the order of 
descending nasal index, it will be seen, as we advance 
from the platyrehiiiy to the mesorrhiny that there is 
an increase in the pro^iorfion per cent, of the Dravidiau 
type, which w'c consider as inesorrhine, as contrasted with 
the tyjs* of their predecessors whom we consider as pla- 
tyrrhine. 'I'his is seen in Summary VI taken from 'I'ahlos 
A and B of Thurston. 
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7kM 

N.V1 

li'iilu ol' ihi* 

Niliririn | 

1*0 

iriM-s 

7“rN 

s4-‘.i 

Mnla VfMlnii 

1 

. 1 


I.M-L* 

7.TI 

s-lii 

Kmiik:ir 

.. 1 


IWr2 

7:!- 1 

SVIi 

I'nliyuii 

1 

... j 

‘Jli 

loini 

7.V7 

s:io 

OW'iicliii 

... 

Ml 

HVjri 

lA'li 

sr<i 

Urnli 


•■»7 

l.-ifr:) 

w\ 

SOI 


(in:t’i-’KinA.Rr({(jKiu &- criAKL.viutt 


•>aj 

Tli<‘ Piiiny.'ins live in W’ynail and parts of MalaKor 
and of ttiu \il»;iri district;, and arn dnscrihod as “a dark* 
skinned tribe, short in statiiro. with hriKid nosos and 
curly or wavy hair.”' .Vl. tim top of tho platyrriiines as 
they arc. it. is astnnishini>; that Risloy, who refers to the 
sani(‘ tijjfures, consideis them sis characteristic Dravidiaus. 
It is .seen tliat the conception of tho Fre-Dravidian type 
was unknown to Jlisicy and hence lie was iinalde to 
charsictorise adequately the Dravidian type, which hestins 
to appt'ar solely in the last representatives of Summary 
VI hut must he much diifu.sed araoii" the tril)es of 
Summary IV : this type is especially represented by the 
tribes which we place touether in the Followiii" Summary 
Vir according to the data of the census of India. 

ScrMMAisv Vir 

Tfipiotif IribeM of IJouio hulo-a/nnoum DrantWenn. 



liiilivUliials. 

Statiirr. 

Ct‘p1i. Inik'X. 

X.aral Indoi 

Korn Ilf tint -Vikuri.'i 

.. i 2 r, 

11520 

711 

77-2 


... 1 -in 

HU 1 

71 7 

7.'i-t5 

Kiiriilin of .Mvfiorr 

."HI 

Ir5»i5 

77'a ; 



Comparing the last two summaries, one iinderstmids 
at once how the intercrossing of the jungle tribes with 
the Dravidian tribes has ev(ui ;it present the effe<rt of 
diminishing' the platyrrhiiut feature, as seen amoii" tho 
Tamil Irulas whose nasal index comes down to 80'4. 
Thurston expressly notes t he physi(.‘al chani'c that takes 
place, when the trilw's leave the juni'le and approach the 
cities: thus the Canikars, who live near 'Fravancore, 
have already l.aH'T as stature and Sl-2 as nasal inde.v, 
instead of the low stature and the hi"h nasal index 

' Tiil'iiston (K.) mill IUnuai iiaki (K.J. up. ril., Vol, VI, p. TiT. 
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“which are chiiracteristic of the unadulterated jungle 
tribes. 

A great eleratiun of the uasal index is found in the 
so-called (by Uisley) Dravidiau tribes of Chota-Nagpur 
and of 'Western Bengal: here are the tribes (Miiiida and 
Kol) of the northern jiinglef, Avhosp habitat Biasutti' 
includes in the area whei*e a purer '\''eddaic sulistratum 
has persisted. We think that these tri1)cs have wrongly 
been called Dravidian by llisley, who gives as characteris- 
tic Bravidians the Santals of Cbota-Nngnr, who with the 
Banians present the liigbest nasal index in the whole of 
India, as is seen in the following Summary which 1 take 
from llisloy himself.*' 

si MMAitv vrii. 

{ PneudO'DrarUHau) Tnhen of C/iot,uiu(t/uii‘ ond iftt 
iifiifffiftoiii'hood. 


TribeM or Ciiatr**. 

liooalit y. 

Indi- 

vi(lii:ili4. 

; 8r;iliii*i‘. 

Utph. 

Iml. 

.N'litfnI 

Mnk* . . 

fiantal riir;ranas< 

IDD 

I07'7 

1 

7 IS 

‘MTi 

Mill I'liliiii'iii 

Do. 

Kni 

ir»7-7 

7rjS 


Ki>r\vii 

litiliuriliiuij 

lM 

j l.v.r.’i 

i4-4 

irj o 

Miiiiilii (Muiiii.'il ... 

Do. 

10(1 

1 

; losp 

710 

siry 

Kliiirwnr 

Do. 

imi 

Dii.io 

7.V.-J 

S'.i7 

Siiiital 


llHI 

: Kill 

7lil 

.SiS-b 

|{|iiiiy:i 

LohiinliiL^'i 

]|N| 

i:.7 7 

7iD» 

SS'T 

Kliiiriii 

Do. 

7s 

1 Duri 

T 1 

KS-.l 

liiiliar 

Do. 

7:i 


7-»;i 

iSli 7 

liliiiinij 

3I.aiilihiiiM 

li'ii 


7o 

Sfii* 

iM'iifiii 

liolitH'ilii'.'ll 

i(N> 

Kilil 

7*»’l 

W.i'l 

i:iiik 

Do. 


l;VSl» 

7HS 

Soil 

r.iiil 

Mi'Wiir (liMj|iiii:iiia) 


KiJ-O 


84 1 


\\il. I. Iiiiiniiiii-Liiiii. p. xl'ii. 

I'llitsrTri ilJ.l. up. rit., p. 117, :in«l ill*' 

Ulsr.KV ili. II. >. Vf "p. > ii.f p. 
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Similarly llii* 29 Saiitals (aatlleil iiear Ghoragiiat in 
tliu dutrict of Dinajpur) whu n'eru ineasnrod by Chanda ' 
present nasal indices that rangt* from a minimuin of 
76‘(1 to a maximum of llS'ir. 

Deuiktrr I’ecogiiises that the N'eddahs are tbe remnants 
of a very primitive pupiilatiun “ whose physical tyjje is 
most approached by thir plalyrrliiuous variety of the 
Dravidian nmi',”' thus indicating precisely Uie Santals, 
the Muiidos, tbe Kols, the Uhumij, of whom wc have 
given the antbroiMnnetric measurements in Summary 
VIII. VV'e ]»refer to contine the Dravidian race to tbe 
mesorrhine type.'' in such manner n'c confer on tlie 
Pre-Dravidians tbe present nnmericiil pi'cpunderunee, and 
their im|)oriauce in tlie ethnic Mlratilicatiun of India 
augments proportionally. 

Everything iudtictis ns to hold that tlic Dravidians 
have really, been a small number of hicudcfn, who hart- 
iuiruditced their and even that not everywhere, 

since in the ALunda*Kol zone mure ancient languages have 
lieeu preserved. It is logical that if the languages have 
remained inspite of the Dravidian inllueuce, those who 
speak tliem should also have been little eontamiiiated. 
Thcro is, thereforo, no reasoji to eonsidcr them as platyr- 
rhine Dravidians, but certainly us Veddaie or Australoid : 
and from the fact that lietween the Munda-Kols of the 
North and the Veddahs of the south there intervene other 
platyrrhines (thePaniyaiis, etc.), these latter also represent 
the same ancient Frc> Dravidian formation that extended 
at one time over the whole of India and is even now much 

' Cll.wi'A (K.), itp. I'il.. |i. iCil. 

- Dkmkki! (J. ). i*|i. I'it . |i. 17 !i. 

111 rhat I'iiM' ii \iill do iiu iimiv tn vjwiik nitli lliidiiuii : "Tin* Miiiiriii-h|iL':ikik!.' 
.Iifoiilvs nre sUiUmI Ui ri'Hi.'iiilik- mi i-iiiFfU u* l)iu\itiiiiiis sis lu lif iiitliatiiiiriiiHiialili' iVon' 

llujlii'’ iThc H’liii'k'riiii/j* 11/ ii|i. fit., p. IjlM. 
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less affected by the newcomers (Dravidians, Aryans, 
etc.), than one might think I‘ 

With this reconstruction of ours is in accord what 
Ohanda has written of the people found by the Aryans 
at the time of their descent into India : tince it teems 
that the Aryans really fouml themselves confronted by the 
Feddaio people, the Draridunis remaining mther in the 
second line. 1 draw the following facts from Chanda. 

The Dasyas, or Non-Aryans of Vedic India, are the 
true Aborigenes :® they are the fifth order of Vedic society, 
namely the Nisliadas, who are mentioned in the most 
ancient literature and also afterwards in the Mahftbhftrata 
(XII, 60, 94(-97) in the following terms : “ The NishSdas, 
that is, these malicious tribes living in the hills and 
forests.” Hut more important are the Pnranic legends : 
in the Bliagavata Vui'ttnn (IV, 1-^ It) the Ni^as are 
described ” black as crows, very low in stature, with 
short arms,ihaving higli cheek bones, low topped nose,” etc. 
In the Vishnu Punlija (I. 13) the same Nisadas are 
described as of “ the compl<.‘xion of a charred stake, with 
llattened features and dwarfi-sh stature.” Evidently they 
were too numerous to be made slaves en bloc and the 
Aryans confinotl themselves to despise them and to 
describe them unfavourably: in their description the 
anthroiiologist discerns the protomorphic equatorial 
characters: low stature, very dark pigmentation and 
platyrrhiny. The present Bhils and Gonds who live in the 
Vindhya lillls— against which wa.s the Aryan straggle - 
often present such characters. 

' Tlrs* i» in nrmr.l with whnt Binsulti writes (op. pit , p. 101), *^TheVcddaic 
titnitnui, in fonn often niiiph inoililled but always recognisable, lias in this region a 
habitat almosi continuous." 

* According to Chasiu (op. cii.. p. I, ft scq.), it has lieen orronponsly asserted 
ihattho fiudrns ifiprospiited the nborigiiios while they nronono other than slaves, 
and thoy could also bo Aryans, bccanso in tho Vedic period the Aryans fought 
not only against tho Dtos or Dasyns bnt also among theinsolvos. 

49 
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GhamliV niaintams Hiat the Miinda langiiage has hcen 
spoken hy the entire Ni»ldn or Pre-Pravidian race, and 
has been preserved only by a part of them, namely, the 
wild tribes of Chotaiiagpur and the Savaras and Juangs 
of Orissa. The Bhils, instead, bav(‘ taken up the Indo- 
aryan language* and the Gonds, the Khands and the 
Oraous together with the trilies of the South Indian 
jungles have taken up the Dravidian language. In all 
these tribes are found includeil the pro>exiHting Negritos. 

While Thurston thinks tltat tho VoddtUis and the trilxss 
of the South-Indian jungU^s may l)e called Pre-Pravidians,' 
Lapicque maintains iastesul, by ohsurvations that he has 
himself made in tho interior of the Peninsula — that tho 
Pre-Pravidian was of Negro type. Ho has seen on the 
border of the virgin forest and also cin the hills partially 
covei'ed with wbod, “ some gi'oups in whom the Negro 
face, clearly designed, is wholly jiredoniinant.” In these 
groups the hair is geuemlly curled and among them 
may he observed some that may even be called woolly 
This is not siirprising, if, as already I have pointed out, 
we are dealing with remnants of the Negritos. 


’ Tiirmns (K.; iind U.»xn.idiARi (K.), up, rir., Vnl. I. IntriMliiction, p. xxxi. 

' Lapicipio (1..), d’Atlt- rl hi mm i>h yi!nrrnl, “ ll*v, Scidit.” VI. 

July, nKW. 
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IV 

Veddaic people aud Negritos are also found outside 
India showing some relation between each other and 
precisely Avith regard to their language, if vte take into 
consideration the conclusions of Father Schmidt,' who 
finds linguistic afTinities among the Mundas of India, the 
Nicoharese (Negritos), the Palong, the Wa and Rieng 
of the Salwin iMsin, the Sakai (Veddaics) and Semang 
(Negritos) of the Ylalacca Peninsula,- and the ^ilon-Khmer 
of Indo-China. 'I’he Tiheto-Burinan dialect also which 
prevails in tin; Hiniiilayas, from Kunawar in the Punjab 
up to llarjecling, preserves traces of an ancient language 
which undoubtedly has Munda characteristics, as also the 
language of the Khasis of Assam, though their physical 
appearance is rather ^Mongoloid. 

I am forced to conclude 1 hat these protomorphic 
Asiatics had a linguistic unity Avhicb Avas Avider than 
their somatic unity, hut which must have been acquired 
secondarily, the Pre<1)ravidiau.s by their greater expansion 
liaving encroached upon Negritoid nucleuses. The 
Moii-Khnier alfliiii ies extend tluunseU’os into Indonesia, 
hut hertt also wi* pass gradually into another somatic 
unity, since the Indonesians cannot he confounded either 
Avith the Negritos or Avith the Vixldaics, although they 
arc less distant from the latter than from the former 
and have many kindred relics in Tndo-China. We 
pass over the anthropology of Indonesia of AA'hich the 

' SrilMiKT (AV,), hir MvH-Khiii’r.l'i'ltrr. “An-li. f. Anthrop.™ X. K.. A’, UWO: Hud 
■iIko /)/ f' f«//V?(/r»*wiii/ Austral isfin n N^iriir/ifN. Wifii. 

" CiUM'A (tip. p. in iiiciilitiii!»tlioSak!iininUlii.*SiMii{iii;:aali!iviiiir!irtinitv 
wiMi tlif ViMltlnlmJiiiMliiH is nit* *|iiii** ln•|•nl•atl? BiiiPf ilir Sakai anil flip Semang 
differ finm eaidi iitlier, the Semantr an well aa the so-calloil hlaek Snkni having 
•diiiriictcrBmiiBtlyof iheNogriios. for which loatini they are separated from tlm 
Voddiiipfi in our i-ihleB (X, XI ami XII). 
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outliues have already been traced in another work*: 
the anthropometric diagnosis of the two Indonesiatio 
varieties — they appear in the system as a small species 
and a variety — is given according to the data in 
IWes VII, VIll and IX. We include in a last 
Summary all these data and those of Tables X, XI and 
XII, which refer to the varieties with which wc have 
been occupied in this last i)art, so that herein may be 
found the anthropological position of all of them. 

SUHMAItV IX. 

Anlhroptmeh-ii' Churmtterv of Nalken of the /m/ioH 
Peniuanhi am! some islands 



1 1 
1 

Ce|ili 

Tiidox 

(Living) 

NssrI Index 
(Living) 

U. AuBiraliH Vcddaiciis 

> 1571. ISSO i 

74-6.70-1 

N4 2.bg-SI 

H. Australis Voddaiuus Sonuicus 

1520-1502 

7.J-6-78-7 

85‘G-91‘9 

H. AuritiraliH A^eddaicus 

I57a 

82’2 

i 

if. Vyffuiaous Asuitieiis 

1 ugo.1507 

77-7.S3-7 

07-1 

11. PygmucUB Asiuticus AniliiniuinVii.s 

1185 

82-9 


H. AsiahViis Pliili|i|iiii<!iiHiM 

MOl 

85'5 

101 •!» 

If. Imlo-nfricaiins DravidiciiH ‘‘‘ 


71-7-77-3 

73-6-77'2 

IT. Oceriniens (?) Ainu 

I567.I.'>HI ‘ 

76'6.77'8 


ft. Indoiiusiiicus 

1520-1607 

7u'5.8r6 

77S-I004 

il. fiidoncRiacus brarliimor|jliu.s ... | 

164.7.1 nss ! 

1 

821.80'0 

j 76*2.02-0 


* OlurrKiDi-RuGOHBX (V.), I caratteri craniolotfir.i dcul* Indoncaiani, loc. eft. 
^ TImso if]|ur lo Sij[uiiuary VII io Iho text. 
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As will be seen, in Ibis siunmary the Tcdas do not 
appear beside the Ainus, notwitlistanding that De Quatre* 
fages and Sergi have placed them together, which probably 
the former would not have done, if he had known the 
rainarkable points of diiference that have since been 
ascertained. 'J’hc stature, the somatic proportions and the 
facial aspect, specially with regard to the nose and the 
cheek-bones, all give a very diffei'cut morphology which 
the hypertrichy succeeds in covering insufficiently and 
only at first sight.' The Todas therefore are placed 
among the unclassilied of Tables (occupying a posi- 
tion very near the iua.viiniim height), \ and VI, it not 
iKiiiig possible, on account of their marked occidental 
physical aspect, to place them outside the Leucoderms,- 
if ethnic anthropology corresponds to something concrete 
rather than being simply subjective. 

A last hypothesis about the Ainus has been started by 
Jlonarelli ; he .s^iys, “ I am of opinion that Tibet was in- 
habited originally by a human type of the Indo-Irano- 
Mediterniuean group who aftcnvanls pushed on ns far as 
Japan whci'e tin; still living Ainus appear to be their 
modern descendants. In other words, I do not see that 
these Proto-Iranoids could have advanced as far us Ja])an 
(leaving in China evident traces of their passiage), by any 
other way than the TibeUin region.’'" It seems to me 

* Tho 1iy])othotio ** Ttidii-Aiiiu " IinH lirmi trriliViHOil also fniiii tlio goinioinif 
point of view by HiAnriTi (op, cil., p. 115, imto t). lli* iiotos p. liO imireuvor, 
that the DRsal index of the Ainus iakcii by Kogiinei irannot bo iiiaile iiso of, like tho 
others that are ordinarily luken, and tlioii'fore tlio nvrra 'o ^nvon by Kngaiiei. 
eridenily ton low, dnea nut appear in onr siiniiiinry IX. 

* As Bomothiiiff nilhor comic, may bo cited whni ytc read on p. 1 Hi of tho treatiac, 
Lm raeea humainet publiRlied about 1910 uu the Tndn», who nro wiid to bo related 
by their ImiriiicBi to the Auatrnliana, by Iho fonimtion of their head to the ancient 
Roinane, and, Insfly, coiiaiderod “to ho the most iiiicieiit race of India having 
preserved boiiio of I he pccnliii itios of the Nogritoa.“ Happily the author has 
ininaiiied anonyiiioiiH, 

* Bos BKFiM (0.)i Alciini iirobicmi tVaufro]n>logiii “ AuhI . Soc. Cicut. 

Argent.” T. LXXXV, Huuuos Ayres. I9ls, p. 48. 
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that this migration to tho islands of the I'aciiic could 
have taken place only in very ancient times when, China 
being almost uninhabited, it would have escajMsl the 
contamination of tyjie. If this hypothesis takes us back 
to an epoch in which central Asia was not yet divided 
between the Lcucoderms and the Xanthoderms, when these 
types perhaps had not yet come into existence, then we 
have still greater reason on our side to consider the 
Ainu ns an arcli<^omorphoiis (this term is preferred by 
Bonai'elli) relic, without actual systematic afllnity. 

Probably the two subdivisions of 11. ludonesiacuit, 
made 'according (o the approximate indiciition derived 
from the cephalic index, arc not suilicient and one 
ought to examiiu^ the other chanusters, as wc Imvc 
done for M. AhhUUiuh ; the nasal index specially shows 
too great oscillations which might bo distributed into 
several minor grou])s. It woulrl be desirable that 
the large islands of Indonesia were subjected to an 
extensive anthropological survey like that splendid one 
that Great Britain has made in India, and as the Tnitud 
States anr doing for the Philippine Islands. 'I'by meusure- 
ments of Hagen are hardly useful — ho takes th(< nasal 
length on the ridge of the no.se — and alsri the high iia.si] 
ndex found by Koblbrugge among the Tengerrese 
would re([uire to be contirnicd. 

In Summary IX those islanders that have the characters 
of llouio AsmUcus are not included, smee they would be 
out of place, such for example, us many natives of the 
Pliilippines, and so also the imlivcs of Formosa. On tiu' 
contrary many of the Fonno.sniis and likewise the Igorotsof 
Luzon are considered by Hrdli9ka' us good representatives 
of the primitive yellow typo. The Igorota are shown 

• llRliLJif'KA (A.), The (Jenciiiit *./ fhe Aincricun Intliitii. 

Couf^i'cas Ilf Aiuvrii'aiiiHt-B," WiiijliiiiifttiiL 1(11 7, p. ri(i5. 


XIX Liitornutii)ii:>l 
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among the unclnmifted in 'I'ahlps T, II, and III, and if 
confronted with the fundamental sninmary about 
Atiatifftu which is our Summary I, it ia soon at once that 
their nasal index is too high. Instead, the Formosans fit 
exactly hy stature, cephalic index and iinsjd index into 
the frame of the JT. Afiiatimia protomorphva, who include 
much of the population of Assam, the Miao-tsii and 
LU'tsd of the Cuang-so and other neighbouring tribes 
(Lissu, Lolo), considered for a long time as the most 
primitive populations of this suh-Chinose i*Pi;ioii. 

We have cvidenlly h«?re a dolicho-incsatieophalic 
type, which UrdliQka finds also in a large* portion of Tibet, 
in Mongfdia, in various prts of Siberia — and this study 
of oiiw confirms it (r/f/c Ttibles I, TI, and III)— and 
who aw not entirely wanting, neither in China nor in 
Corea, nor in Japan. Only we observe that in all these 
regions it is less platyrrhinc than in south-east China 
(and much less platyi’rhine than in the Philippines) ; so 
that it is noce.ssary to decide whether the existence of 
the platyrrhinc character is explained by the greater 
primitivity of these southorn populations, or whether it 
is explained by an admixture that occurred with another 
human type, which presented the platyrrhinc featui’e 
among its morphological characters.' 

The recent work of Williams- gives us an idea of the 
ethnic stratification which seems to be found in S.E. 
Asia. Williams holds that towards 1100 B.C. Burmah, 

' For till* iiuMisuri'd liy Kroi*boi% to whiVli tin* iins. iml. of Tnlilo 111 

rofoi'f*. thorf* lie no iluulit tlnil wo :in> ilosiliiiL' wit ii :iii nilniixiiiro with the 
wo ImVL* »n sivonijr*- nf W'N, niux. !:i.Vn ninl min. sri ii : I TliiTeforo - 
tho iiiiivli.'ililo iiatiiro of 1*11011 •Ijusi is woll kmiwii to u.^-placo tlifiii iiiiinnpr tlio 
iiuclAfisitioil. Tlio jiuro lyp*' 1^*" rjfoinfs) Ii.ir I'orfniiily not so a nns. 

ind. : it is only iicceeeary to wo tlieir porniiils i.iihlislmd by Hwiii, Worcester, 
Yenks, anil olluTS, as is Hiijfgi'slcil ill tW "Aiiut. .Imirn. Fliys. Aiitlinip. Nol. II, 
IBiO, p. 142. 

■ WiLLi.\MH (K. T.), Thr Orhiiiis of thf Chhu’t‘e, *' Amor. Jniirn. PLyr. Anibrop." 
Vol. T, 1918, n. 2. 
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Siam, Ganihodia, Annam, and proTmbly a portion of 
Southern China were partialljr inhabited by wild Negritos, 
who were gradually pushed to the mountains (ho affirms 
that in Bnrmah there are still some Negritos, who are 
called Selling) and towards tho sea. It remains to be 
known where they can have gone once they reached tho 
Chine.sc sea, liecanse they are not to be found in the 
coastal region; it would 1)6 interesting to know now 
whether the Negritos of the Philippines, are a transplanta- 
tion of the continental Negritos, who at one time — tho 
epoch cannot be precisely stated and this is hardly of any 
importance — held the southern zone of Asia ; besides, it 
would be most important to ascertain whether tho trans- 
migrated Negritos have been followed by //. Aitiafieuii 
protomoi‘pAm. In fact, this last would have been able in 
this way to acquire a meso-platyrrhine character more 
accentuated than their own, whether on the continent or 
in the islands, the platyrrliine feature being precisely a 
conspicuous morphological character of the Negritos. 
This solution ha.s the advantage of doing without the 
Indonesian typo in the Philippines, which could have been 
peopled in another way than Indonesia ; only in later 
times the Malayan diffusion — which has very little 
anthropological importance— has uniformly worked on 
the coasts of all these insular territories, giving rise to an 
extensive metamorphosis, which lends itself to various 
interpretations.' 

Nothing useful for Kthnology can be drawn, from the 
analytical works of Bean, who has been led astray by the 
mirage of the identilication of the individual morphological 


^ I recoiimiCiiiil to the roafler the usefiil work of Hi'llivan (L. If.), Racial Type* 
in the Philippine InhintU. “ Aiiilirop. Pep. Aiiioi*. Mum. Nat. Hisf.” XXIIl, Paif I, 
New York. HUH. The reeiler will nlun finil hero iimiij PorioR of iiativoR (Rtatnrf. 
coph. iiid. and iias. ind.) whieli wo havo omitted on aeconnt of their iinccrlnin 
■ystematio collocatiou. 
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type: individually lliero are orania of Cro*Magnou 
type and of an inftuitu number of other types — ^Imt it is 
all an illusion due to the metainorphisiu which has token 
place. In whatever juirt of Uie habitable globe such a 
process has been proved to have taken place— Pycraft 
has ultimately selected Hutch New Guinea — ^there results 
a similar pseudo-zoological hotch-potch, when one con- 
siders the individual resemblances brought out by the 
profile of a cranium. Even for morphological analysis 
one needs “ the grain of salt,” which is easily lost when 
one follows the main road of the migrations by sea dear 
to Elliot Smith. 

We need not occupy ourselves with them, although 
W'e hold that the Indonesians and (he Polynesians are 
off-shoots of the yellow stock, who by their insular resi- 
dence have become distinct spjcies or sub-species. 

In the interior of the Asiatic continent the centre of 
propulsion of the ethnic inoreinents appetu's to be situated 
in the uoidli. i'lie Shu who later were Ciilled the Chinese, 
lived in ancient times in the upper valley of the Yellow 
Biver, but their traditions pbici^ the cradle of their race 
more to tlie N.W. Tlie eiaasical work denominated Shmt 
Hat King, written nut later than 1122 B.C., shows that 
the Chinese of that epoch refei-red always to the N.W. as 
the country of (heir ancestors and demigods. In this 
sniTia region there was somewhere a country of “ white 
men”: the marvellous country of the mythical ancestors 
is beyond the “ Nortli Western ” Sea. Williams 
believes that it refers to Kokouor; but there are 
other lakes of the same and even larger dimensions {e.g., 
Issik-Kul and Balkash which is very lai^) towards 
Thiansan and Zungtiria, which arc really the regions to 
the N.W. of China : a lake larger tlian the present Lob- 
nor occupied probably the depression in Avhich the Tarim 
flows. It is useless to insist on what, for the time at 
30 
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least, canaot be tilBrined with any decisive proof, nor do 
1 wish to bring in here other arguments which are known 
by specialists of other branches of science ; bnt every one 
sees that in various wavs the possibility of the double 
anthropological centre in the north' — centre of origin of 
the two great human types the white and the yellow 
(beside which there are only equatorial types who are 
more or less pigmented) — ^is strongly placed before the 
attention of physical anthropologists, w'ithout making any 
excessive appeal to their faculty of imagination, by which 
it is well that they should not be overmuch endowed. 


' Urauted tlm rlicin nf f llfqruiU'siM, i( wmild pi‘rh:ips iif ;i riiHi* of N|iirii'S io 
voupifs that is tu kiiv of two twin HjiceifM, Iniim, Komi mivs. “ Ity llio iliiplii'iition nf 
a common iiniiiodiate Kvhii iiifini of Komi'h iJioorclic pivviKioiiR RCfin 

to 1)0 confirmed by factn : Komi writi.'H : ** Tbosi* by eoupluH ought to bo 

reoogniied by ohanctors which make them closely ajipi'oiieh each other, leaving n 
conaiderable interval liolwcoii the two specioH of the couplo and thoao near, perhopf* 
■lac they might with some facility proclncc hybrids among themselves, altbougli not 
stable, and then they ooght to occupy almost n common area, inspito of eventual 
differencea of habitat, and the two R]ieciea ought to be found asHociated with eoch 
other even in regions that aix* not cunnccti!d.'’ Koha (11.), Ologencui. Ifwova tiviia 
deW evoluzionp c iM/« diMlrihnzinur ijt'tHjivjira dei rirent!. t'imise, 14118, 

The BO-rnlleil aUogcwif nf hido-Cliiiin. the PsoiidO'MeditermneniiR of New Zi-Rlrtnil 
and others would find an exiilaiiaiion in a l•l)ll|||llln progniiitoi'. Ami the throrv 
wiiiild take II deci^ivi* step forwiiiHl, if iiiu* eoiild ii-rify lint ween llie two sKCiVs 
Home constant rehitiuiiN in ihe iniiuliei' of tin* : wiiii*li sliiiiilil not lie vrl')' 

difficult. 
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SYNOPSIS MKTHODICA 

'IVibles to be used for tbe luakiuji; of new mapt) of the 
geographical dietribution of anthropometrical character* 
ietics in Asia (almost all the data which are found in the 
text in Summaries ITT, IV, V, VI, VII and VIII are 
here omitted.) 
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Table IV. Stature of the Asiatic Leucoderms. 
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SUPPLEMENTAllY BIBLIOGEAPHY. 

(The aathors referred to are tlioie cited in the tables, oniittinfi; those iiimnI 
by Deniker and Iviiaovaky who appear there abbreviated mspeetivoly as D. and Iv.) 

Annandalb (N.) or Robinson (H.C.), Bxachnli italayniaes. 
Authi'opologif. Liverpool, 1903.— The (lata about the 
Malays of South Perak, the Mai Uarat Senoi and 
the Semangs are given by individuals in three tables 
and by average.s in two other tables of fasc. I: 
they have not been made use of by Iv., except the 
stature of the Alni Darat Senoi and of only 12 
Semangs. Martin also makes little use of them. 

Bran (R. Bennett), The ’Bengitd Igoyotn “ J^hilipp. Jourii. 
So.,” Section A, Vol. Ill, 1908. Data alK>nt lOA 
Igorots of liuzou. 

—Filipino Tjfpt^ : found in Malraon Morgue. Ibid, 
lY, 1909, No. 4. Data about 10 living Japanese. 

— Filijnno Tgpe»: Bacial Anatomi/ in Tngtag. The 
Men. Ibid, lY, 1909, No. 5. Data about 183 
Taytays of Luzon. 

BiASU'm (R.). The averages here published (kindly 
communicated by Biasutti) I’efcr to tho unpublished 
measurements taken by Dainclli in Cashghar. 

Chantub (E.), lleohfirohee mfhropologiqwi ear le Caucase. 
T. lY, Populalionu achwlles, Paris-Lyou, 1887. Pp. 
272-273 for the coph. index and na.sal index of 
27- Lases and many other Caucasians : the stature 
is missing. . , 

— Rechereheu anihropoiogiqneu duns I'Asie occideulale. 
Missions scienlijiques eu Trunscunctisie, Asie Stiueure 
et Sgrie 1830 1H94. “Arch. Mus. Hist. Nat. Lyon,” 
T. YI, Lyon, 1893. Pages 244i-21>6 tor the cephalic 
Olid nasal indices and the stature of 130 (18 $) Ader* 
beijaiiis, 332 (62 $) Curds, 32 (4 $) Tats, 10 Metuals, 
120 (13 9) Turks, 311 (44 9) Armenians and 27 (5 9) 
3G 
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Aissors ; and for the ceph. and nas. indices of 48 (6 9) 
Ansaris of whom the stature is not given. The author 
gives also many tables with individual data w'hioh 
have been used by Iv. to settle the various percentages 
that are referred to in our Tables IV, V and VI. 

CzaPLiCKA data (M. A.), unpublished data kindly oommuni- 
oated. 

Dblislis (E.)i Stif leu earacterea physiques ties populations 
du Tibet Siul-Orieulal. “Bull. ot. M^m. Soc. 
Anthrop.” Paris, 1908. Data about II Eastern 
Tibetans, 10 Luts4s, 9 Lissus, 7 Mossos and 6 Lolos. 

Dbschahps (E.), Ah pays des Veddaa. Paris, 1892. 
Data relating to 10 Singhalese and 8 Ycddahs. 

Gaupp (H.), rorldHfijfee lierieht ithee Huthfopologiselteii 
Vniersuehnugen hh Chineseu mid Ifinulaehuren in 
Peking. “Zeitseli. f. Ethnol.,” 1909. Tt gives the 
stature of 88 Chinese and 5 Manehns ; the avemge of 
these last is 171 cm. 

GoiUMcnTsennvsKT. See £vAXOVHKi.r (.V.A.), Die Jesiden 
(in Russian reviewed in “ Arch. f. Anthrop.,” N. P. 
IV, 1902, p. 503). 

IIaddox (A. C.), The physical characters of the races 
and peoples of Borneo, in “ Hose (On.) and McDouGAfi 
(W.), The Vagan Tribes of Borneo f fjondon, 1912, 
Vol. TT, Appendix. Mauy (bitn : absent almost 
completely from the ttibles of Martin, Jjehrbueh. 

Hilden (K.). Quoted in the text. 

JiJVA. Quoted by Martin, Lehrbmh. 

Joyce. Quoted in the text. 

Kate (H. Ten), Melanges anihropologiqties, “ L* Anthrop.,” 
XXVl, 1915. Data about tlie Sumlmneses. 

Kleiweg i)£ Zwaan (J.F.), Anlhropologische TJhtei'su- 
chuugen iiber die Niaaser, Hoag, 1914. It refers also 
to the stature of the Enganeses, but does not indicate 
the number of individuals. 
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Kogansi (Y), Meanungen nu chiiieaucheu Soldaten. 
“ Mittheil. medio. Fakultat Univ. Tokyo.” T. VI, 2, 
190S. It relatus to 9l2 soldiers made prisoners 
in tile Chino-Japanese war of 1894-1895. 

— Beih'uge zur phyzischeu Juth'opologie tier Aiuo. II. 
Unlersttchuiigeii am Jjsliendeii. Tokio, 1891!. The 
nasal index does not appear to be likely. 

Lbgbndrb (A.), Jitudes unthropologiqiuiH aur lea Chimia 
de Selohouea. “ Bull, et Mdm. Soo. Anthrop.” Paris, 
1910, p. 158. Only the stature of 100 western Chinese : 
absent the eeph. ind. and nas. ind. which are given 
in our tables from those of Maiitix, Lehrbnab (perhaps 
noted to Martin from other sources). 

— Lea Jjuloa. Ibid., p. 77. BaU about 10 Lolos. 

— Far- IFipat Chiuoia. Aborigeiica ; Ijoloa. Ibid., p. 520. 
Data about 10 other Lolos. 

Lububus. (Quoted by Ki.eiwbg ok Zwaan for tbo 
(Joroiitalo of Celebes. 

Ll'scuar (F. von), deferred to by Ckantbb (1895) for 
the Ansaris. 

Ltjtzbnko (E. I.), Cited by Jlilden : ho at p. 73 remarks 
that the nas. ind. of 69.01 obtained by Lutsenko is 
lower by 6.5 units than that In; obtained himself, 
which may be explained if wc suppose that Lutsenko 
took as the nas. height the ofrion-subnasal distance. 
One ought to ascertain whether the very low nas. ind. 
which one finds, acconling to Bussiau authors, in 
Transcaucasia were taken by using the ofrion instead 
of the nasion. 

Maxnoff (J.J.) — Quoted by SIartix, fjehrhuch (p. 215) 
for the Tunguses : stiiluro 1027. 'L'iie figui'u 1631 
which has been (jiiotod by Mas. JoenuLSON-BaonsKV 
(“Arch. f. Anthrop,” N.F., V, 1006, p.7) is preferable; 
she must have had access to the original source or to 
other Biussiau works. For the Yacuts see the review. 
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J. J. MAiMori?, Die Jahateu (in llussian), “Arch. f. 
Anthrop.” N. II, 1901; at p. 218 it says that in 
the year 189 Ji>1895 Heoker measured 237 Yacuts of 
Avbom 30 are cross-breeds; leaving these aside,, the 
stature comes to 102*44. These data are commonly 
attributed to Mainoif who availed of the investigations 
of Hecker. The same may be said of the coph. ind. 
of 207 Yacuts. The nasal index is missing. 

PiTTAKD (E.). Quoted in the text. 

PoKOTOFF. lleferred to by Martin, Lehrbuch (p. 448), 
for the nasal index of the Buriats. 

fiiUDENKO (8.). BhuUats de menaurationa authropo- 
loffiques sur les peuplotdea du Nord-Oaest de la Si'-Srie 
“ Bull, et Mdm. Soc. Anthrop.” Paris, 1914, p. 123. 
The author has taken a number of measurements (of 
54 Samoyeds, 126 Ostyaka and 75 Voguls), including 
the height of the cranium which appears to be very 
little developed 

Sbnek. Referred to by Cuantrb (1805) for 10 Metuals. 

SiyELXiKOV (N. A.). Referred to by Rudenko (pp. 139, 
143). It does not state the number of individiuils 
measured. 

Torii (R.), Bericht Uber die nnteraachmigen der Miao-ta^ 
Tokio, 1907 (in Japanese review in “ Zentnvlblatt f. 
Anthrop.,” 1911, p. 147). — Bludea Anihropologiquea 
Lea Mamlchoux “ Journ. Coll. Science Imp.-University 
of Tokyo ” Vol. XXXVI, art. 6, Dec. 30, 1914. 



Notes on Indian Astronomy 

iiV 

Dhirenora Nath Mookerjee, B.Sc. 

I 

THE IJURATION OF EQUINOXES 

In tho Suryya Siddhanta and other Hindu Astronomi* 
oal works, we find tho theory of the Libratibn of Equi- 
noxes in which it is stated that the first point of Aries 
moves along tho Ecliptic twenty-seven degrees on each 
side of the Nirayana Yindii, the fixed initial point. That 
is, in a certain numl)er of years it goes twenty seven 
degrees away from the Initial point, then rcturns-to it, 
goes twenty-seven degrees the other side and comes 
back to the Initial point in a certain number of years. 

The following extnust from Brennand’s Hindu Astro- 
nomy will show the universU acceptance of the theory of 
tho Libration of Equinoxes and the Solstices by the 
Hindu astronomers. “This was a doctrine of a Libration 
of the Equinoctial and Solstitial points. Colohrooke in his 
essay on the equinoxes, has given the views of a number of 
writers on the subject; by some the motion is considered 
to he an entire revolution, through the whole of tho 
asterisms; by others, and those the most numerous it 
was a libration, between certain limits on each side of a 

fixed point: In the.se two statements it may he 

noticed that Bhascara supposes the Equinoctial point is 
in motion, whereas the Suryya Siddhanta {issumes tliat the 
entire circle of the Asterisms oscillates, first 27 on each 
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side of a moan point and then 27 degrees on the other 
side of that {mint. Tliis supposed motion of the tvholc 
of the constellations may have led Bentley to assume that 
the ancient astronomers had two systems of Lunar Astcr- 

isms The theory of a lihration, as expressed in 

various astronomical works, has l)eun shown by Cole- 
brooke to have l)een generally prevalent from very early 
times. It was also a doctrine maintained by Aryabhatta 
and Farasara, and by most of the Hindu astronomers of 
later times ” (pp. 77-79). But this theory has Iwen refu- 
ted by modern European astronomers' as will be seen 
from the following quottition from Lokmaiiya B. G. 
Tilak’s Oi'ioii, page 82. “ The hypothesis is now given 
up by modern astronomers as mathematically iueorrcct ; 
but no reason lias yet been assigned why it found place 
in the llindu astronomy. A theory may be erroneous 
but even an erroneous theory cannot liecome prevalent 
without a good cause. It has been suggested by Bentley 
and approved by Frof. Whitney, that the limits of the 
lihration might liave been determined by the fact that the 
earliest recorded llindu year liad been made to begin when 
the sun entered the astorism of Krittika or 20” 40' in 
front of Bovati. But this alone is not enough to suggest 
the theory of lihration. bV, unless the Hindu astrono- 
mer hod grounds — to him conclusive and otherwise inex- 
plicable— for holding that the vernal equinox fell 27° on 
ea^h side of Revati, he would not have proposed the 
libnition of the equinoxes. So far as I know no such 

grounds have yet Iwon discovered by modern scholars ” 

In this paper an attempt has been miule to mathemati- 
cally establish the conclusive grounds on which the 
Hindu ivitronmners based their theory of lihration of 
Eqninoxes. 


Vide of tliu tiur/ya SidUliaiitaj jip. 241 to 240. 
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Now looking at the cnrv'c of! tlie Equation of Time 
herewith appended, we find that tlio Equation of Time 
is influenced by two factors— the Obliquity of the Eclip- 
tic and the Eccentricity. The curve for the Equation of 
Time due to the Obliquity and that due to the Eccentri- 
city are drawn separately. Let us stai t for convenience 
from the time when the Aphelion coincided with the first 
point of Aries (which happened about itOOO B. 0.)' and 
lot us also assume that the Eccentricity and the Obliquity 
do not vary during one complete revolution. At this 
time the Equation of Time is zero at the vernal equinoc- 
tial point. As years pass on the aphelion goes ahead of 
the first point of Aru» at the rate of G2 seconds (50*2" 
for precession and 1 1*8" for the movement of the apsides) 
annually. Now looking at the curves we find that the 
maximum equation of time is ^74 minutes due to the 
Eccentricity and this is attained about 90 degrees after 
the Perihelion or the Aphelion point (more correctly 
88" 60' after the Perihelion point). The corresponding 
degree in the curve for the obliquity at which the equa- 
tion is ±7r minutes is 27 degi-ees about, on either side of 
the Equinoctial or the Solstitial points. 

This may also be seen from the following solution 

Tlio maximum Equation of Time due to Eccentricity 
being 7*68 minutes (I" 55') and that due to Obliquity 
being 9*0 minutes (2" 28'), the mean Longitude of the 
point at which the Eqiuition of Time is 7*68 min., on the 
curve for the Obliquity will be given by solving the 
following : 

In a spherical right-angled triangle in which the 
hypotenuse is L, the mean longitude (20" 30'). the angle 
adjacent is t), the Obliquity of the ecliptic (23" 27') 


' The earth being in aphelion on the vuriinl cqniiioctial day about 4000 B.C., 
graphically, first point of Aries and aphelion coincided then. 
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and the base is the U. A. (right ascension) to be found, 
ve hare 

Thn E. (Bsradius). 

B cos 28°27' 
cot 26°80' 

E=10. 

cos 28° 27'= 9-9626 

cot26°30'=10-8028 

Tan B. A.= 9-6603 
B.A.=24°86' 

Equation of time due to Obliquity a: L'—B. A. 
= 26^ 80'- 24“ 85'=1“ S5' (7- 68 min.). 

.*. the mean longitude of the point at which tiie 
equation of time is 7-68 min. on the curve for the 
Obliquity is 26° 30'. 

So the point near Aries at which the Equation of Time 
is zero oscillates about 27 degrees on cither side of it. 

Therefore when the Aphelion has advanced (90 plus 
27) or 117 degrees from the first of Aries the longitude 
of the Sun on the day at which the Equation of Time is 
zero, is 27 degrees. This to occur, we have to shift the 
curve for the Eccentricity about 120 degrees keeping 
the curve for the Obliquity fixed. When the Aphelion 
will be advancing still further the Equation of !Kme will 
bo zero— on dates earlier until the perihelion coincides 
with the first of Aries, at which time the EquaMon is 
zero at the vernal equinoctial day. This to take place 
the Eccentricity curve has to be shifted 60 degrees more. 
Let the aphelion advance 60 degrees further. The Equa- 
tion is zero again at a point 27 degrees on the other side of 
the first of Aries after which time it is zero on earlier days 
and the aphelion advancing 120 degrees more coincides 
again with the first of Aries, when the equation is zero. 





Equation of time due to obliquity'of ecliptic. 
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Now assuming the point near Aries at which the 
Equation of Time is sero as the fixed 1 nitial point it will 
be seen very clearly that the first point of Aries moves 27 
degraes on nne side or the other of this Initial point. 
This solution may similarly he extended to the other 
Equinoctial or the Solstitial points.' 


The })eri(Mls of the above oscillations are the fol- 
lowing : — , 


Ist period (120 degraes 

movement) = = 7200 years. 

2nd „ 

( 00 „ 

*’ ) “ ^ “ 8600 „ 

8rd „ 

( 60 

* 3600 „ 

Ith „ 

(120 „ 

.. )=^=7200 


Total 21600 years. Double this amount equals 43200 
years. The reason tor tin* adoption of the period of a 
Yuga as 432 and so many zeros is now apparent. The 
oscillatory period of 108 degrees is 21600 years (about 
20 ‘86 accoi'diug to modern European Astronomy;. There- 
fore in a YugJi of 4320000 years there are 2«)0 complete 
revolutions, 'I'lio period' of 21600 years may ho divided 
into three periods of 7200, 72t)0 and 7200 (3600 plus 3600) 
years. Each of thdse periods is the 600th part of a Yuga. 


(11200 to 4000 B.C.) 

>-'7 

s ^ 

(4000 B.C. to 3200 A.D.) 

— »Y 

Si! 

o 

c! o 
b;.5 


.("200 years) . . 

's ^ 

- V — 

(7200 years’) 

(8000 years) 

^ L. 

E-e 

2 -g 

(8600 years) 

Y<- 

"31 S' 

'e Ijs 

v<- 

(6800 to 10400 A.D.) 

■ J 

; s? 

s 

(3200 to 6800 A.D.) 


* Xlift iiiHxiiu'iiiii |jibnitiQti of SulMlk'ui* in 2*1' *10^. . 1 bid -oxrluiQiL f 

of tlraXibiatiou of Sjlbtivcn (.Aviinif) a* 2* Jc^roLd. 
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This 18 the reason why Uaiiganath the great astronomer 
cominontntor of the Suryya Siddhanta mentions this revo* 
lution as bilah/mnu, possessed of peculiar characteristics. 

It is clear, the Hindus carried their observation assidu- 
ously at least from 12U00 B.C. to alxuit 3o00 B.C. to 
expound the Libration of Equinoxes in which case the 
Hindu civilization is at least I WOO years old. 

Now to lind the Ayanarasa. When the liA. of 
the Sun is 1.20 degiv'es iiLs longitude is almnt 117 degrees. 
When the distance between tlie Nirayana Vindu and 
aphelion is 00 degrees, the distance lietween the first of 
Aries and the Nirayana point is 27 degrees ; this is the 
A.yaiiaiiisa then. In other words the difference between 
the longitude of the sun on the day on which the equation 
is zero nearest the vernal Eipiinox, and that of the vernal 
Equinox is the Ayanamsa for a particular year. Taking 
the cas6 of the present time the difference lietween the 
longitude of the siui on the 1 tth of April and when the 
eirth is iii aphelion on tfuly 2nd (which is the bhuja), 
alxiut 77 degrees, the Ayanamsa should Iw = 23 
degrees alxiut. I'liis is the same as the longitude of the Sun 
oil the 1 l-th of A])ril at wliicli date the equation is zero. 

AVe also observe that when the mean time is less than 
the apparent time on the vernal equinoctial day, the first 
point of Aries is to be lookixl for to the east of the Initial 
point (the point nearest Aries at which equation of time 
is zero). This was the case from about 13000 to <1000 B.C. 
When mean time is greater than the apparent on the 
vernal equinoctial day, the first point of Aries is towards 
the west of the Initial point, as it is at present. This is 
what verse 11 and 12 — Chap. Ill, Suryya Siddhanta- 
really mean. 

This is in brief the explanation of the Libratiou 
q£ Equinoxes as expounded ^y the ancient ILiadu 
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Astronomers. The Hindu Niraynna year is neither 
Sidereal nor Tropical. Tt is a new thiii" alto^ther. 
This is an addition to one of the clearest arguments of the 
independent origin of Hidian Astronomy. 

Taking the first day of the Hindu Nirayana year to 
indicate the day when the Equation of Time is zero nearest 
the Vernsil Equinox (ahout April 15th now) it is clear 
that V^eriial Equinox cannot happen earlier or later by 
27 days, in a cycle of ahout 21000 years. 

If now the study of ITindii Astronomy and chronologi- 
cal events l)e conducted in the light of the alwve explana- 
tion, I am confident all aiionulics and seeming absurdities 
will disappear to the great joy of the ivstronomers. 

IVith great diflidonce, being a young student of astro- 
nomy, — T plaecj these few liiuM before the mathematicians 
and astronomers — with the hope that they will examine 
the al)Ove statements and see if the Tiihration 'i'lieory of 
the Hindus has heem correctly solved. 

ff 

In conclusion, I acknowledge my gratefulness to 
Asutosh Mittra, Esq.. Professor, Vidyasagar College, from 
whom I got valuable help in understanding difficult 
portions of the Suryya Siddhanta, hut for whose help this 
explanation might not liave struck my imagination. 


Addendum {to imper on fAhmlion of Equinoxes). 

Eui^ess in his translation of the Suryya Siddhanta 
(Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. VI) 
pages 241 to 249, discussed tho theory of Lihration of 
Equinoxes expoundetl by the ancient Hindu astronomers. 
Here I (piote a few lines from his remarks : — 

Xow it is not a little difficult to suppose that 

a phenoineuoii of so much consequence as this, which 
enters ns an element into so many astronomical processes 
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should have been hidden away thus hi a pair of 

verses ” p. 246. 

“ Besides these considerations drawn from the 

general history of Hindu astronomy, and the position of 
the element of the preeession in the Suryya Siddhanta 
we have still to urge the blind and incoherent, as well as 
unusual form of statement of the phenomenon, as fully 
exposed above ” p. 247. 

" Bbaakara’s own commentators hold to 

that of a libration, which has been and is altogether the 
prevailing doctrine throughout India and seems to have 
made its way thence into the Arabian and even into the 
early European astronomy (see Golebrooke, as above).” 
What Bhaskara mentions in his Siddhanta Siromani 
(GoladhyayH-Ghilabandhadhikara-slokas 17 and 18) as 
' Ayana Ghalanam ' (movement of the first point of Aries 
or libra) and the period of revolution in clear from his 
own notes on the same. This is nothing but the move* 
ment of a fixed equinox with reference to the aphelion. 
The period of a complete revolution of the perihelion or 
the aphelion with reference to a fixed equinox is accord- 
ing to modern astronomy 20086 years (annual movement 
Gl'O" seconds). 'Ihis according to Bhaskara is 21636 
years (annual movement 60'9" seconds). This is the same 
as the period of one complete libratory movement. 

How T shall make it clear that the Greeks also adopted 
the same sort of year calculation as the Hindus. Young 
in his “Manual of Astronomy,” imge 144, says, “He 
(Hipparchus) found that the year of the seasons, from 
solstice to solstice, as determined by the Gnomon, was 
shorter than that determined by tlie heliacal rising and 
setting of the stars («.«., the times when certain con- 
stellation rise and set with the sun), just as if the Equinox 
preceded, i.e., ‘stepped forward ' a little to meet the sun.” 
Begarding the amount of precession determined by 
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Hippai'chiis, Burgess says, “Among the Greek ostrono* 
mers Hipj^iarchus is regarded as the first who disoovered 
the precession of Equinoxes; their rate of motion, 
however, seems not to have been eonfidently determined 
by- him, although he pronounces it to he at any rate not 
less than 86" yearly.” 

” Ptolemy however was so unfortunate as to 

adopt for the true rate Tlipparchus’s minimum of 36" 

a year ” p. 240. Now in the- explanation of the 

Lihration of Equinoxes, T have shown that in about 
7200 years (from B.C. 4000 and onwards) the maximum 
libratiou of about 27° will be attained (please see the last 
diagram in the paper). Now assuming the Snn’s daily 
motion to he 1°, we see that in 7200 tropical years and 
27 days, 7200 Nimyana years are completed. Therefore 
one Nirayana year is — day or (>‘00375 day longer 
(under the present conditions) than the tropical year. 
Therefore the present Nirayana year is equal to 
(o66‘2t2l9+ 00n75) days or 3f>.'>‘2l691. days. The differ- 
ence between the Sidereal and tropical year being 0'01417 
day, during this time 50'1" seconds of arc of the eclijrtic 
are passed over. 'I'he diiference between the Nirayana 
year (for the present) and the Sidereal year being 
0*01042 d., the number of seconds of arc passed over 
during this time is got by simple proportion : 

0*01417 d : 0*01042 d : : 50*1" ; -v" 


'01042 xTiOl 


This is the amount of precossion determined by 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy. Therefore they certainly 
used this year which began on the day when the 
mean time and Sun dial time were the same nearest the 
Vernal Equinox. This to ho tme the length of the year 
calculated by Hipparchus and I’tolemy ought to be about 
0*00876 d. or 6*34 minutes longer than the tropical 
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year ' aiul I find this is to he exactly the case, *' Frofemor 
Newcomh who has compiled an instructive table of 
the Equinoxes severally observed by Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy, with their errors deduced from Leverrier's Solar 
Tables, finds palpable evidence that the discrepancies 
between the two series were artificially reconciled on the 
l)88is of a year 6 minutes too long:, adopted by Ptolemy 
on trust from his predecessors. He nevertheless holds 
the process to have been one that implied no fraudulent 
intentions,” — (Encyolopicdia Bntannica, ed. 1010, p. 810, 
jVstronomy). Tt is clear what Hipparchus and Ptolemy 
meant was the movement of the first point of Aries (the 
fixed point in the ecliptic indicating the beginning of 
the constellation Aries) with respect to the point where 
the said year ended. Now I leave it to the judgment 
of the astronomers to pronounce if the remarks ” The 
rate of motion seems not to have been confidently deter* 
mined by him (Hipparchus)— K)r — Ptolemy was so unfor- 
tiinato as to adopt for the true rate Hipparchus’s minimum 
of 36" a year......” are justified. The Hindus have still 

retained this mode of year 1)eginning. 

The theory of the Libration of Equinoxes was 
prevalent also in Arabia for a considerable time, having 
found its way into Arabian and early European Astronomy 
from India (ride Colebrooke): iis such the following 


* On nioilcrii (ln(.a viM'iial LM|ninux luid ]K«rilioUoii coiiuriilcd nboiit -1060 U. 0. 
(Sinytli's (?yo1n iif Gclnatiiil Oftjvcts) nnil now the 0(|imtioii of tiino in zero nofimt 
tho vvrnni otininox on April Ki. Thai is in -1080 plus 1021 or fiOlU yearn A difforence 
of 25 days (fioiii 22iid Maivli tn |(3i.li April) has happeiuid. Thab w in round 
niiinburd, in 0(XX) ye'irR tho iiicro:Lao ix 25 ilaya. Thorofora uno year d. 

~ ~ iidnnfoH thiiii the tn>pipnl year. It in rlenr Ihn Nimynnii 

year of tlio Hindus is the apparent sulnr your. This ty|io of fear will continue 
to bu longer than the tmiiioal till ilio iiiuxiiiiiiin libration ix atlaiiiccl, after whiuli 
it will lag behind or continiii* being sbortcr than the tropical till maximum 
libration on tho other side of the vernal equinox will bo attained. Huwoveri we 
notice that the length of 2l)08fi (modern data) apjiareut solar years is the same for 
2tJ086 mean solar (impical) years. 
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linos from Smyth’s ‘Cycle’ will he read with keen 
interest by all. “Thabit (Thabit*Ibn-korrab) was also 
a clever astronomer and is siiid to have improved what 
Ferghani pre^Mrod : he, however, is principally remarkable 
for having revived the old notion of a variation in the 
position of the ecliptic, as well ivs in the fixed stars, 
which has been called the trepidation : It was his opinion 
founded on some erroneous observations(?), that the stars 
moved for some time according to the order of the signs ; 
that they afterwards proceeded in a retrogrtulc direction, 
and returned to their former places, after w'hich they 
assumed a direct motion ; and that thev then had an 
irregular motion, which was rapid for a certain period, 
then became slower, and at last insensible. He maintained 
that the obliquity of the ecliptic was varitvble under 
similar periods of increase and decrease ; and his opinions 
prevailed for a considerable time,” — p. 28. A glance 
at the figure in ])age 281, will explain the above statements 
regarding ‘ trepidation ’ or Libratioii of Equinoxes. 
Therefore now the explamition of the theory of the 
Libration of Equinoxes will be evident to all. 
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II 

THE LIURATION OF COLUKE8 AND CUNSEOUENT 
CHANGES IN THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE HINDU 
NIRAYANA YEAR 

In my last note I endeavoumi to interpret in the 
correct way the theory of Ijibration of Equinoxes univer* 
sally advocated by the Hindu astronomers. I'he Libralion 
theory bein^ accepted the next problem which presents 
itself, is, how to keep the relation Ixitwoon the fixed 
asterisms (Rasis and Nakshatras) and the months of the 
year (inseparable with the Hindu sistronomers), lui* 
changed, when lioth the first point of Aries and the point 
nearest it where the Equation of Time is sero, are not 
fixed with respect to the stars, from the following con- 
siderations it will he seen how this problem had been 
solved in the past y the Hindu nstronoiners and how it 
has to be laekled in future. 

The point in the Ecliptic nearest the Vernal Equinox 
at which the Equation of Time is zero, marks the starting 
])oint for the commencement of the TIindii Nirayana year 
(Nirayaiia fitan Nir and ayana, no parting of the mean 
and apparent Suns about the Vernal Equinoctial point). 
When this point recodes ?<) degrees from a point in the 
Ecliptic which is r<*cognis('d as the beginning of one of 
the twelve constellations of the zodiac (the fixed Basis), 
a change is introduced in tho beginning of the year, 
namely one solar intercalary month is added to keep 
the relation 1)etweoii the fixed asterisms and the names of 
the months intact. In so doing the prcccssioual period 
(the period of the revolution of the coluros) has to be 
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taken into account, as will Imj seen from the following 
example : 

.VHSiimiug the Vernal Ji!([uinox and the Equation of 
Time zero, eoincideut in LOGO E. C. at 70 degrees Longi* 
tude (Hindu data), they were agtiin coincident 10800 
years before that time. During this time Vernal Equinox 
receded 10800 X '18" seconds =1J!4‘’. Therefore at Longi- 
tude 320“ (70° plus 1-11°) the Equation of Time was zero 
and the Vernal Eipiinox was also there. On modern data 
this happened when the Venial Equinox was happening 
at alxnit ;.39‘’ Longitude. 

Brennand in his Hindu astronomy I jiage 77, says “To 
the theory of the revolution of the colures there was a 

rival doctrine This was the doctrine of the Libra- 

tioii of the Hlquinoctial and the Solstitial iMiints.” These 
are however no rival doctrines, but theories going hand 
in hand with the Hindu astronomers. Thu period of the 
revolution of colures is, in round mimlMrs 37000 years 
according to the Hindu astrouoinci's (25868 years in 
modern astronomy). If now Ihu whole Ecliptic lie divided 
into equal portions c?udi with a processional period of 
1000 years, we got 27 such portions (each representing 
16“ 20'). Tills is the origin of the Hindu system of the 
twenty-seven Nakshatras — twenty-eight with Ahhijit 
(alpha Lyra(.% Vega) the brightest star in the northern 
hemisphere occupying the remarkable situation of the 
Pole Star of the ancient period when ihu month of 
Agrahayana was the first month of the year. (Ahhijit from 
prefix ‘ abhi ’ and ‘ ji ’ to conquer.) Ahhijit became 
the pole star ami thus being the coiKpiorur, all heavenly 
bodies began to circle round Ahhijit as if in obeisance. 
When Ahhijit was no longer the pole star, naturally it 
was left out of the reckoning. 

The table appended herewith has been constructed 
to show the probable periods of the successive year 
87 



This table is constructed with the following data — Magha=:B;egulus (Longitude 148°), at the 
ninth degree of Kashi Sinha (Constellation Leo). Hindu period of Libration — 21600 years 
(Modern 209S6 yrs.) ; Precessional period — 27000 years (Modern 25868 years). 

Maximum of IAbraiion=27^ 
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beginnings, the names and dates of the months beginning 
the year for the periods, etc., otc. This is computed 
according to ancient Indian and modem data, starting from 
Agmhayana as the first month of the year. The diffe- 
rence between the two sets of results is not much owing 
to the fact tliat the ratios lietwcen the two sots of data 
are about the same. 

27000 25868 

=1-25; also =l-233. 

21600 20986 

On looking at the tabic for the p(»riod beginning with 
the montli of Agrahayana wo notice that the year began 
when the sun was exactly in the lieginning of the asterism 
Mula. The Venial Equinoctial colure passed through 
•Tyestha (Antiwes) and Alihijit (Lyra),' the star Abhijit 
(Vega) was also the pole star of the period. The autumnal 
Equinox passed through Rohini (Aldcbaran), and six 
months after the first of Agrahayana we have the Orion 
group (Mrigasiras). T’ho solstitial colure passed through 
Purva Phalguni (delta Leonis) and Satabhisaj (x Aquarius). 
Now the naming of the month ns Margasirsa and the 
significance of “ I am Margasirsa of the months and 
Abhijit of the Naksliatras” of the Bhagabata is now 
clear. The origin of the naming of Naksliatra Mula (the 
i-oot), Jyestha (the first) and of Rohini from mnihan or 


^ At the I'omiiMMii'oiiient of the jterwMl Abhijit (Vi'j^a) wfts nbont 8 ilcgrocH 
behind ilio equinoctial ciiliire. About 2iX) yeais later Abhijit wna nl)OUt o degrccH 
Iwhiiid tlio Bsiine. This is the time to which flu> ‘ Aiiarcya Bnihinaiia* refoirt an tho 
Abhijit day falling four ilnya before the Vishiiv.iii (Kquiiiox). The late Mr. Tiliik 
was not prociHO in his atateiiieiii that wilh l*iiiinrv!is*n (l*olliix) at the vernal o;]iiinox 
Abhijit. would bo abonl « dogreos liebiml the autumnal equinox (Orion, p. 202). 
With tlio verniil equinox in l*iinBrvii»u, Abhijit is at letisi JW degreoa in fnnit of the 
autumnal one. Mr. Tilnk oveilcinkeil ihi* fnci ilint. the loiigitiidoa given in the 
Siiryya Biddlnuita are iwl.ir. The lime when Abhijir was of imiwriance as found 
ill the oldest Vedic liM'inture, and the lime when the importance of Abhijit was 
Sone (ns in the 'l^iitfiriya Siimhitn) are now clearly di.^-eruible . 
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abarohan, ascent or descent of the Sun from the Equator, 
according as the observer is situated to the north or the 
south of it, will now be understood. 

Next coming to the period when the year began with 
the month of Kartica we meet with the peculiar pheno- 
menon that here the Equation of Time was zero at the 
Vernal Equinoctial point (at about 2*i9°, the Tiongitude 
of )8 and 20 Librae). According to t he Hindu data when 
the Vernal Equinox was at 223" tlie Equation of Time 
was zero exactly at that point and here is tlie star alpha 
rdbme, Bisjikha, exactly on the Ecriiptic. Pietoruilly a 
Librae represents the pointer, /Siiiul 20 Lilwae the two 
arms of the balance. Thus a baitineing of the two things 
have occurred in the beginning of this period and tlu' 
origin of the naming of the Nakshatra Hisakha (from 
dnisakhn) the two arms of the balance and that of the 
Rasi Tula (Libra from libration) from tiiloua indicating 
equipoise will now Iw evident. A similar junction of the 
two phenomena occurred at ^2" Long, (modern data), or 
79° Long. (Hindu data), and here is th»! beginning of the 
Rasi Mithuna (Gemini): and thus the origin of tint name 
of the Rasi Mithuna is clear. 

Now when the point at which the Rcpuitiim of Time is 
zero — nearest the Vernal Equi)iox will coincide with the 
Longitude of the star Rerati, a change has to be intro- 
duced. I'he exact year at which this will happen has to 
be determined by practical .‘wtronomers. In a congress 
of the Indian astronomers it has to bo detrlarod that tliat 
particular year will have, two Phalguna months and 
thenceforward the 1st of Chaitra will be the first <lay of 
the succeeding years until another change hits to be 
effected, which will not take place before about IROb 
years after th:d. Por this change the Hindus will not 
have any objection seeing their ancestors have done the 
same several limes— (r/do Tilak's Orion, pp. 198-220). 
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At the commencement of the period beginning with 
the month of Baisakha, Vernal Equinox fell at 36 
degrees and the Equation of Time was zero in the asterism 
of Krittika. At this time the Nakshatni Krittika was the 
first of the series : — 

l I ft«n%EWR°i wf»i 

^ I ” WIR I 

But duriug Varalia Mihira’s time Venial Equinox 
was happening in Kevati and the Equation of 'I'imc was 
zero, that is, the year Isagan, in Aswini (alpha Arietis). 
lliis being so A'aralia Miliira and others introilnced tlie 
Aswini system in phust of the Kriftikas. Tn ease of the 
moon we are allowing «>ne intcrcivlary lunar month in every 
throe years and we shall hare to do the same in the case 
of the sun, allowing him one intercalary solar month at 
the end of, say, 2000 or 3000 years, to koo]) his ndation 
with the Basis and Nakshatras intact. 

Here I have tried only to give a general survey of the 
Hindu system of year lieginnings consistent with and 
consequent on the theory of the Lihration of Equinoxes 
which should no longer be considered as a meri' matter of 
speculation in which the Hindus i-evulled, but an astro 
nomical truth which they discovered after assiduous 
observations extending over thousands of years. 
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III 

THE SO-CALFiUD SIDEREAL YEAR AND TFIE SIDEREAL 

PERIODS OE THE PLANETS IN HINDU ASTRONOMY. 

Tlio term Saura Varsa (Solar year) is met with in all 
ilindu Astrufiomical works. This is translated as the 
Sidereal year, the period fur which is s'iveii in the Suryya 
Siddhaiita and oilier Hindu Astronomical works. Now 
why .should the Saura'(Solar) year be understood as the 
SidiM'cal yt^ar, I am at a loss to understand. Burge.sa in 
his translation of the Suryya Siddhanta, pa^e 409, — 
remarks “—Tim Solar Year as already noticed is sidereal 
not tnipical The length of the solar year and month is 
subject only to an infinitesimal variation, dne to the slow 
motion of I minute in 517 years, assumed for the Sun’s 
line of ap.sides ” Now the question is if the Hindu 
Solar Year is sidereal how can the length of it vary at all 
even though it lie after hundreds of year.s ; 1 have never 
heard of any astronomer saying that the siilereal year is 
variable because of the movement of the Sun’s line of 
apsides. It is to be noted that the sidereal year estimated 
upon an average sufficiently large, possesses the essential 
quality of a standard unit, that of complete invariability. 
Evidently, because it was wrongly assumed that the 
motion of the apsides is only 011 01" seconds per 
annum, it was conjectured that this was nothing but the 
Sidereal Year, the dilfurenco being infinitesimal (2*79 
seconds). “ The period of the planets’ revolution about 
the centre of the epicycle is the time which it takes the 
latter to make the circuit of the orbit from the apsis 
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around to the apsis again, or the period of its anonialistio 
revolution. This is almost precisely equal to the period of 
sidereal revolution in the case of all the planets excepting 
the moon, since their a]>side.s are rirgarded hy the Hindus 
as stationwy.” -Burgess’ Translation of S.S., page 207. 
But the right course should have been to put it 
that the Hindu Solar Year is anomalistic, and to say, 
that eritli the Hindu astronomers the difference het>veon 
the sidereal and the anomalistic year is negligible. Then 
it would hav«5 been easier for one to find if the motion of 
the Sun’s line of apsides is correct as given in the 
Siddhantas. The fact is that the annual motion of the 
apsides should be seconds and nut OTIGI" 

seconds. * The numlxsr of revolutions of the Sun’s apsis 
in a Kalpa is given in the S. S. (Suryya Siddhanta) as 
387. This is certainly the number of revolutions in ■1<32 
X 10* years. The number of revolutions ctdculated from 
modern astronomy is 393. 'I'be revolutions in a Kalpa of 
•482 X 10' years should be 38700. The annual movement of 
the line of apsides in modern asti-onumy is 11*79" seconds. 
(Godfray has it, 11*25") Conseciucntly the anomalistic 
year is 303 d. 6 h. 13 m. +8 s. (303*2.5938 mean solar days). 
The Hindu solar year is 303 d. (> h. 1 2 m. 36*0 s. (365*23870 
days), the difference being only one minute and eleven 
seconds. This year was ueriaiuly not meant by the Hindu 
iistronomers to Imj used as the year of chronology and 
civil reckoning. That p:»rt was h?ft to the Nirayana yeeu* 
to accomplish. Of course it started from an epoch in 
which the Equinox, apsis and the lixejl star w liieli indi- 
cated the beginning of the fir.4 zodiacal sign, coincided. 
It w<w then observed after what interval of time two or all 
of these phenomena coincided. As an e.vamplo let ns 
assume that Vernal Equinox and perihelion coincide after 
21600 years, the Vernal Kqninox and the ijarticular 
star coincide after 27000 years. Therefore after five 
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coinoidoiiccs of tlie Equinox and tho apsisi (5 x 21600 yean 
or 108000 years) or four coincidences of the Equinox and 
the star (4 X 27000 years) or 108000 years, tho Equinox, 
apsis and the particular star coincide. The period in 
which mankind in general are interested is the tropical 
year, on which the return of the seasons depends. But in 
this tropical year no account is taken of the position of 
the apsides on which the — severity or mildness of the 
seasons depends. The Hindu Nirayana year is the resul- 
tant period of the movement of the Equinox and the apsis 
(please see my first article on “ Libration of Equinoxes ”) 
and as such it is the period in which mankind in general are 
most interested. Now-a-days perihelion htang in .fanuary 
and aphelion in July, we northerners, ai'e havingi3hort,less 
severe winter and long mild summer. But after ten 
thousand years from now whem aphelion will be in January 
and perihelion in June, the extreme summer and winter of 
the southern hemisphere will lie transferred to us. There- 
fore the adoption of tin; Nirayana Year by the Hindus 
is mor(> natural and scientific than the tropical, llie 
period of the Saura Vai'sa (Solar Year— 'anomalistic) was 
mcntioinsd in the Siddhantas as it would be of much 
help to the astronomers for their calculations. 

Now 1 shall pass on to the so-ciilled sidereal periods 
of the planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupibir and 
Saturn as found iu Hindu astronomical works. The 
period of Mars is given in tint S. S. as 686‘097'16 
mean solar days. The sidereal period in niodtwii astronomy 
is 686'9707 days. The mean annual movement of the 
apsis of Mars is 15*82 seconds. Therefore the apsis of 
Mars has advanced 15*82x1*88 (sidereal period of Mars 
in years) seconds in one sidereal revolution. On calcula- 
tion the anomalistic period of Mars comes out to be 
686*9902 days. 

The period of Saturn as given in the S. S. is 10765*77 
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days. The sidereal period ol Saturn in modern astronomy 
is 10750'22 days, a diifereucc not to ho easily passed over. 
Now the mean annual movement of Saturn’s apsides is 
10*37 seconds. Therefore the apsis of Satura lias moved 
in one sidere.al nsvolution 19-37 X 29* 16 (period of Saturn 
in years) seconds or 570‘6i! seconds. The mean daily 
motion of Saturn being 120*5 seconds it will take 
(670*6* -T- 120*5) or 4*7.1 days more for Saturn to reach the 
perihelion. Therefore tho anomalistic period of Saturn 
comes out to lie 10763*90 days. But it is worth while 
noticing that the period as corrected by tho Bija is 
10764*89 days. Similarly the sidereal period of Mercury 
lieing 87*9693 days, tho anomalistic period is 87*9694 days 
(assuming the mean annual movement of tho apsis to be 
6*84 seconds). The period in the Suryya Siddlianta is 
87*9697 days. The sidereal period of Venus being 224*7008 
days, and the mean annual movement of her apsis lieing 
2*68 seconds towards the west, one would naturally expect 
the period as given in the Siddhantas to bo shorter than 
the sidereal period (supposing tho Hindu periods anoma* 
listic), and strange enough the perio<l in the Suryya 
Siddhanta is 224*6980 days, that corrected by the Fija is 
224*6990 mean solar days (the anomalistic period calcu- 
lated on modern data is 224*7005), both shorter than the 
sidereal period. Tho sidereal period of Jupiter being 
4332*58 days, the anomalistic period should lie 4332*86 
days (assuming the mean annual movement of the apsis 
to be 6*65 seconds). Tlie period in the Suryya Siddhanta 
is 4332*32 days. This even after correction by the Tija 
is 4332*42 days, shorter than the sidereal period. 

This shortening of the period of Jupiter and the 
lengthening of that of Saturn are due to this : “ The 
remarkable feet, however, that the mean motion of 
Jupiter was then more rapid and that of Saturn less 
so than it had formerly been, was detected. This 
88 
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uiomalous phenomenon, which is now so well known 
to be caused by the mutual perturbations of those 
planets on each other, was a startling difficulty; but 
Cassini investigated the conditions, and boldly conjectured 
that the time would arrive, when those effects would be 
of a contrary nature. His happy prediction has been 
beautifully verified.” — Smyth’s ‘Cycle,’ p. 52. 

Now one may ask, assuming these periods in the Sid* 
dhantas to be anomalistic what about the period of the 
moon which is exactly sidereal? The answer to this 
is that the position of the full-moon among the well 
known twenty-seven asterisms of the Hindus gives rise 
to the names of the months and this is happening since 
time immemorial, and as such astronomers bound to 
give prominence to her sidereal period. “Naturally 
enough since the moon is the most conspicuous of the 
nightly luminaries, and her revolutions more rapid and 
far more important than those of the others, the asterisms 
would practically be brought into much more frequent 
use in connexion with her movements;...” — Burgess:. 
Translation of the Suryya Siddhanta, page 352. The 
anomalistic and draconitic (nodical) periods may he 
easily calculated from the data given in the Siddhantas. 

Here I add a table of the revolutions and movements 
of the apsides and nodes of the Planets according to the 
Suryya Siddhanta and modern data. The revolutions are 
for the period 432x10^ years, assuming the values as 
given in Watson’s Theoretical Astronomy and in Smyth’s 
Cycle of Celestial Objects to remain constant through ages. 
The revolutions according to the Suryya Siddhanta are 
certainly for the same period (432 xW years). The 
design in putting the revolutions of the Planets in 
432 X 10'’ years is that we can find the movement in a 
century in seconds by simply multiplying by 3. Thus the 
revolution of the Sun’s apsis in 432x10* years being 387, 
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the movement in a centary its (387x3) or 1161'' seconds. 
Hence the annual movement is ll’Sl" seconds. In some 
coses it will be seen that the values are almost the same 
with modem mean values, in others certainly errors have 
crept in. A glance at the table mil show tliat the values 
for Mars and Mercury had Ijeen interchanged. From the 
manner of writing the two words Kuja, ^ Budha or 
Eauja ( 4ter ) and Baudha ( fhl ) in Dovanagri type 
this error has crept in. The Siime error will be observed 
about Mars and Mercury Avhile speaking of the retro- 
gradations of the Planets in verses 53 and 5'J>, chapter II, 
Suryya Siddhanta. In support of this as to how errors 
have crept in and accumulated, 1 shall (|uote here Avhat 
that great genius Bhaskaracharyya said in connection 
with this very subject in his Siddlianta'Siroinani: 

swg dhflv grai; jsSftntii -w ’row 

iWTWi I « g wi siwnqgf we: i ew stmsi 

ermwii sm eftggn efwnsim wnfewits w«w: iwwRii ewnsre 
wiei: ersn; eeft e i eet gwie wwfn: nw» i ^ esi 

tfst wiwnm ww ewg I gwngsts'aaTg i ewdig es: 

1 eewsi wsg i its' ewg wneV ft'aiei win; i 
ggtiidiT wKl: I ngt ewii nn. gwi ww. ffit i nws nfiwwn enw; 
ngwftn' »ahBi’ weft weeg eiRiw eseft?t wwet ePie 

ftdime' eW ge ftg’ w wfc: eiftnifte ewei wife ftuw^ eeri[ 
eem geefti i ewf^ nfinreewwm eenfii: eiwi gedft’ aeg eieet etsft eisft 
ewf eiee: eeiii i eei ee eft evgiiertim meet w^ae eft i eft ftvg eng 
wnwnwnnaiewnerawii ee eft eeeftii wee efi teV e e w e^ e wet ewg, 
wwni ” 

evefeit eweifteft wiemte: i 

How some may doubt that us the revolution is said to 
be completed Avhen the Planet returns to llevati, how 
can these be the anomalistic periods? I wish them 
to ponder over the original text : “ l” 
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^fr om^ ^jt he 8mi)t ^ (^Nret 
trrcnn WT t^nz H^, etc., Hangauath), whether it does 
iiot mean the perihelion and consequently the imnmiiliatin 
period. The secondary meaning is the star Berati with 
whicli the apsis was coincident in the beginning. 
Similarly ‘ Meshadi’ (first of Aries) or end of Bevati came 
to mean the Initial or starting point — the first point of 
Aries in tlie ca.se of tropical revolution the aphelion point 
.'in the case of anomalistic revolution, etc. Fide Saryyit 
Siddhaiitit verses 15, 18, 57 and 67, Chap. XI I, and 
Banganatk’s commentary on vcr.se IS. 

8W (HlOtlflfimvr etc.” Aforeover the mention 

of llevati ‘ Tara ’ docs not mean that we are to look 
always for a particular star shining in (he heavens just 
as we are not to understand the expression ‘ Bhruva Tara ’ 
as the two pole stars shining through ages in the heavens, 
but simply as the pules: ‘ ^ 
otc.’ — llauganaib, notes on sloka 7<3, Gliap. XII, 
also verso 4-3 of the same chapter DttfVRirit 

I fsRW ^ It “ In'’both 

direction fram Aleru are two pole-stars, fixed in the midst 
of tlie sky: to those who are situated in place of no 
latitude, both these luive their places in the horizon” 
llegardiug ‘ Bhagana W W Banga- 

nath, note on verse 27, Chap. T. 'J'hese rasis may be 
Sayana, Nirayana, etc.— “ 

iiauganath. 

Chap. II. 20. f’Wtf also z 

WB— Chap. ii. is. 

“There is nowhere in this work any allusion to them 
(Hindu names of the s^ns) as constellation, or as having 
any fixed xx)sitiou of their owm iu tlie heavens : they are 
simply the names of the successive signs (rasi, bha) into 
which any circle is divided, and it is left to lie determined 

* Sj’iioujrius for ^^41**“** 'fiw vfif ’S I 
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by the connection, in any cose, from what point they ahall 
be counted.” — Burgess, Translation of the S.S., page 181. 
Still more I should ask learned men to think over the 
meaning of B«vati from fipf % Siddhanta 

Kaumudi (motion in very long interval of time) : “ 

^ vpwii sjStWl 

Ivm l (imn— interval), and the design in the 
naming of the star will be evident to all. 

Here T acknowledge my indebtedness to Prof. 
G. y. llaman, M.A., and Prof. X. K. Mazumdar, 
M.A., in kindly helping me mth valuable books necessary 
in completing this pajKir. 

In conclusion I express my heaiifelt gratitude to 
the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookoiji, Kt., C.S.T., for his 
keen interest and never failing encouragement and 
allowing these papers to find a place in the Journal of 
the Hepai'tmont of Letters, Calcutta University. 



Aryanism and the Rij^-Vedlc Age 

Br 

H. Bruce Hannah. 

V 

My criticisms of C6i*tain of the more prominent vionrs 
advanced in ^ig-Vedie Imlia liaving hitherto, to some 
extent, been of what is called the “destructive” order, 
it is only fair that I should now attempt to put together 
something of ray own on “constructive” lines, and so 
give Mr. Abinas Chandra Das an opportunity, should he 
feel so disposed, of subjecting me to a return fire of 
similarly “ destructive ” criticism. I am the more will* 
ing to submit to this ordeal — ^whether the “ raking ” come 
from Mr. Das’s batteries or from any other direction — 
since nothing but advantage can accrue from any theo- 
ries of mine or of others being put to the test— the 
severer the better. If they withstand it, well and good. 
If they are demolished, also well and good. It does not 
so much matter whether our theories are right or 
wrong. If right. Time will assuredly vindicate them. If 
wrong, there will never bo lacking somebody capable 
of pointing the fact out to us, or at least anxious so to do. 
W^t really does matter is that we should Iw thinking 
things out for ourselves : in short, that we should bo live 
wires. Anything is letter than meekly swallowing 
all that conventional writers (however “scholarly” 
their style) give to us to swallow, and which they have 
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themselves accepted blindly from specialists and other 
“authorities,” some at least of whom are m-dimnt, 
and merely clever essayists. Certainly accept from others 
as much as you like, provided you think it merits 
acceptance. Hut should you feel that it is unsound, 
do not lot the fact that the opinion is put forward hy a 
specialist, or a writer who merely repeats what he has 
learnt from men with “ names,” bluff you into the stupidity 
of imagining tliat Literature and Hesearch can over 
consist of Avriting conventionally scholarly papers based 
on data of that kind. Moreover, I am strongly of opinion 
that nobody has any real right to criticize others, who is 
not prepared to set up, in place of whatever he is attack* 
ing, something of his OAvn which ho claims to he better. 

>7611, wo started out unth the question, propounded 
hy the late Mr. Hal Gaugadhar Tilak : “ Can we, or can 
we not, ascertain the ago of the Vedas ?” But, Iwforo tack* 
ling that question, we first have to answer another, i.e., 
“"What do we mean hy ‘ the Vedas ’ ” ? 

My ideii of the origin of what eventually underwent 
special development in ancient proto-historical India 
under that name — more especially, perhaps, the J^ig-Feda 
Samhita — is something like this. It is, of course, nothing 
hut a suggestion, lightly and rapidly sketched— a mere 
temporary hypothesis, Avhich may or may not be verified 
in course of time, yet a nucleus of conjecture — not wholly 
unfounded in both reason and fact — round which the 
activities of future research may perchance be pleased to 
congregate. 

First, I brush aside all thought of dapta*Sindhavah as 
“the oldest life-producing region in India” ; as the spot 
where, from his earliest evolutional beg innin gs, Man first 
developed into maturity ; as the country whose autochthon- 
ous inhabitants were Mr. Ahinas Chandra Das’s “ Indo* 
Aryans ” ; as a region surrounded hy “ four oceans ” which 
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aro even referred to in the and more parti- 

cularly by a vast Sen which lay east of it and fllled the 
“ Glangetic IVough ” as ftu* Jis say modem AssaMi, and by 
another Sea which lay south or soutli-cast of it and 
covered the territories now known as KajputSna ; ns a 
country which, up to the close of the Alioceno sub<-period 
ns reganls the eastern Sen, and up to the close of the 
Pliocene sub-poriod as regards the Bajputtina Sen, ^vas 
wholly cut off by these two Seas from all communication 
with India south say of the Yindliya mountain-range ; 
and l.'istly as the sacred home-land in which the “ Indo- 
Aryans” aforesaid “lived and flourished as a civilised 
people in the Miocene, or Pliocene epocli.” 

1 hike it that the Aryas were a fair race — by which 
I mean a Rosy-Blond race — in Sanskrit sTikla, or smtpam ; 
that, when first wc see them, or can reasonably infer 
their existence, they were dwelling round the shores of 
Lake Zarah, in the country now known as SeistAn, and 
were ethnically identical with the Airyftnians of AiryavO- 
Vaeja — say modern Bokharil ; that they remained in Zarah- 
Lake land up till about B.G. 1151 ; that in the wilderness 
regions around them dwelt a multitudinous but Imrbarous 
Xantho-Mekno-Leukochroic (».<?., Yellowy Dark-White) 
race, known as the DahyUs, or Tokhs (i.c.. People of the 
Hills or Snowy-llanges), descended from the still more 
ancient People of Niim-Mil, or Si-Nim (i.e., VehrkavO- 
Danghavo, or “ Wolf- Folk”), better knmvn as the Kassi, 
or Kephenian, or Kilsa llaco ; and that in those days India 
(iffnorant vet of the Arva and all that that name, stood for) 
was inhabited by Nisatlan^ or AborigineH, of sorts — ranging 
from Yellows in the North to Blacks in the South, and 
between these, in the Centre, a mixed and probably small 
and slight race — corresponding there, after a fashion, to the 
Bark-Whites of the flreat Central Zone in Western Asia 
and still farther west in Mediterranean regions — and also, 
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in North-Western India only, for tlio nonce, by a branch 
of the Dahyus aboTe-incntioned. In later Sanskrit days, 
these were called Das^ua. 1 submit that, some time 
shortly after fi.C. 1161 aforesaid, the Aryas abandoned 
Zarah-Iiake land and settled somewhere in Sapta-Sin- 
dhavah, though the evidence for their presence at all 
there (at least on the Indian side) is astoundingly meagre; 
that the cause of their flight was tlu^ appearance on their 
western Imrder of Ave powerful and aggressive hosts, who 
in reality were Piira-Satifl and Yiidai-Amorito fugitives 
from Nsharin, who brought with them the culture in 
vogue in Syria in the 12th century B.C., including what 
was afterwards known as the Brahui script, and three 
other distinct othnoi whom it is more difficult to identify ; 
that, later on, these Avo nationalities, or Janaha, resumed 
their march eastwanls, and eventually settled down for a 
time amongst the Dasyns and Ni.^'idas of the Indus Valley, 
and became known as the PilrAs, or PAravas, the Yadils, 
or Yftdavtls, the Turvasas, the Anils, or Amivus, and the 
DrnhyOs; that, in course; of time, the BasyOs — having 
acquired the civilization of the PiliTis (or POra-SatiO) and 
the Ylidus (or Amorites of Ytidai), and learnt their mili- 
tary secrets, and effected matrimonial alliances with the 
Puru royal family, Ixicame ambitious and aggressive, and, 
at the head of a league know'n as the Blutratm, strove to 
obtain the hegemony in the country, and eventually, 
having successfully ohlitemted all traces of their identity 
with the original Dasyus, actually won ascendancy and 
glory under the name of the Karua, Kuuravaa, or Kmia, 
even going the length of speaking with contempt of 
the original Dasyfls in their “literature”; that this 
undoubted triumph was effected, not by force of arms— 
though that had 1)cen attempted, and failed— but by 
BrShmanical priest-craft, and an elaborate campaign of 
subtle intellectual intrigue; and lastly, that not only 
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were these so-vaJled KurOs in no sense Aryas, but the 
Pftncli’Alan FOrus, Yadfis, Tfirvasas, Anus, and Drtlhyils 
(ever popularly and oven in scholarly circles represented 
to this day as the Arysis), were in no sense Aryas either. 
Thus, I rejeet all conventionally siccepted ideas iissociated 
with the names and considerations above set fortli. 

Moreover, rejecting also all wild dreams regarding 
ages so unimaginably remote as the Miocene and Pliocene 
sub-periods oE the Tertiary or Kaiuozoic Kra, I am con- 
tent to go back for ray lieginnings no further tluui to 
what may Isj called 21ytholoffiaal MedUei'raiieaa times 
(themselves sufficiently nebulous ; though more or less 
definite knowledge is, in these days, rapidly eating into 
what has hitherto been the sphere of our nescience in 
that connection) ; i.e., in regard to date, to anything earlier 
than savy B.C. tiUUO, and later than say the end of the 
last Ice-Age in Kurope, whenever that was. Be it dis- 
tinctly understood, however, tliat these epochal limitations 
are not intended to represent aiiytliing in the shape of 
actuiracy of chronologit'al shitcment. They are only 
adopted ais provisional sissiimptions — mere aids to exposi- 
tion — since wo must stjirt, even thus uoniiiially, from 
soraewhei'e. It Avill In; a'adily understood, I trust, how 
difficult is the iaisk, not of saying all tliiU it is necessary 
for me to saiy by way of intelligibly setting forth the views 
I hold on this subject, but of coin]iressing it within the 
limits of ii |Kipcr, or ajven si series of [>apurs, such ais this. 
AdeqmUely to describe in all its bearings the iwsition I 
take up, would really rocpiirc the writing ol a book : for 
oven the minor ramifications arc ono and all big and 
important subjects in themselves. However, I shall try 
to do my best. 

The old incoinieivably h*nglhy Molaiio-Leukocdiroic, 
or Ouranian, Age of the? Mediterriuican M orld with its 
Moon-Worahip, Sun"AVorship,and Katuro-Lults had long 
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sinco closed, in a political sense. Even its brilliant and 
more progressive successor, the ithodo-Lcukochroic, or Zeus 
Age — with its still surviving but metamorphosed types of 
Sun-Worship and other Cults — had also nearly run its 
course, and was approaching its end. Tliroughout the Medi- 
terranean World, the Bosy-Blonds were still dominant; 
and probably centuries had elapsed since they sent out 
colonies into Central and Eorth-Westem Europe, who, 
superposing themselves upon, and amalgamating with, 
the “Alpine” (Kassi-descended Xantho-Melano-Leu- 
kochroic, or Yellowy Dark-White) races established 
there since Neolithic days, were building up new race- 
stocks, amongst whom the Cult of “ Hyperborean Apollo ” 
(which must have been a form of Greek Ab-JIdliot, or 
Ab-Selios, not the much older Trojan Ab-Alab-On, or 
Apeildn) is supposed to have been in vogue, but was 
really only a conceit of later Greek literature, and some of 
whom eventually returned to a wholly transformed Medi- 
terranean World, to contribute to the birth of the Hellenic 
llace. Also the oustern statelet of Z^lgreus had long since 
come and gone and been revenged, and the Iwginnings. of 
other and greater developments in regions west of Zt^;roH 
were awaiting, in the womb of Time, the striking of the 
hour of their portentous birth. Divine names in some- 
thing like 10 and its variants were in the iiscendant in 
Europe — particularly, perhaps, as seen in “ Yftvan,” the 
then name, or at any rate a very ancient name, of those 
renowned territories which, centuries thereafter, were to 
acquire even tulded glory in association with the pro1)ably 
originally solar name of Hellas, nutoohthonou.sly the 
country of mythological 2Z?m, i.e. of El as adopted into 
the Zeus rSyinui. Nevertheless, everywhere throughout 
the Great Central Zone — even beyond the Mediterranean 
World, eastwards as far «ui Western Asia — like ancient 
writings showing more or less clearly through a 
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palimpsest, the still older divine names in something like 
EL and its variants, which liad dominated the preceding 
Mel&nO'Leukochroic Age, were still in evidence, and still 
flourishing, especially in areas where developments in 
Volution wore less advanced than they were in the go- 
ahead, more central Mediterranean dominions of that 
dazzlingly brilliant political and cultural organization 
which, in deified pcrsonificational language, wo may con- 
veniently refer to tis Zeaa, For instance, as far eastwards 
as Western Asia — in some now' not e^isily ascertainable 
form, probably at one time connected with the Moon- and 
Sun-Cults of the old Melano-Ijeukochroic Ago — had 
penetrated the divine name which we moderns first come 
across in the sliape of tliat word rendered Varum which 
is said to have been known to the Mitannians of the 
15th century B.C. Possibly it had an aroliscan etymon 
in old Melano-Leukochroia. And possibly out of that 
had developed in Mediterranean regions the name 
Onrams, This, in Western Asia, was represented, ns 
some think, by Mitannian Varum. My own view’s 
ill this connection are as follows. I reject the idea 
that the divine name Vartiua found its way westward 
from an Aryan East, and particularly from. an Aryan 
India, into Mitiinni of the ISlIi century B.C. I also 
reject now the idea that it an*ived tluTu from the 
Mediterraneiiu West, either as a form of Ouraum, or as an 
independent development out of any okhjr Mediterranoiin 
etymon out of which Onranos may bo thought to have 
developed. In my opinion, shortly p\it, it originated 
amongst the llittitos of Boghaz-Keui, its their name for 
Nannar, the old Mooii-god of Haran and Ur. It is 
generally written Fariim, but this really was not its 
liittito form. Wiuckler has given us that. It was 
Vru-w-m. This may be read « 5 ilher Vrmoa-m, or (as 
w and m W'ere interchangeable), Vrunhua, In (.*arl,v 
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Melano-Loukoohroic times, throughout the Great Central 
Zone running right across the world from the Pyrenees and 
Atlas in the West to what we now call China in tho East, 
the supreme and ubiquitous cult was Moon-Worship. 
Originally, in those days (besides special and local names) 
the Moon was known as Ja — whence, no doubt, the name 
of that basic old “ Semitic ” ethnos, the ulai/M or Aa-anmi. 
Compare also Bomic Aah, as in Aahmiia. In course of 
time kAS, 17 AA, or AB, meaning “ Illustrious,” or ” Prince,” 
^vas added — ^whence the eventual name Ahhu, otherwise 
called Sin. Incidentally it was also associated with Aku, 
or Agut ” High.” In Sumer the chief seat of this cult 
was Ur, where the divinity seems to have been regarded 
as bi-sexual, and was called Nannar. When, according 
to the story in Genesis, Abram went from Ur to Haran 
(i.e. to the capital of Mitanni), tho God he Avorshipped is 
said to liave been El-Shaddai, also bi-scxual. Further, 
in Haran the Moon-god was then dominant, and Avas 
also known as Nannar. Why, then, all this talk about 
Varatia in connection Avith ^^litauni ? The Mitannians 
of the 15th century B.C. did ml so call their Moon-god. 
They called him Naiimur. Indeed, that name Listed there 
till the Christian Era. It Avas the Ilittitcs who called 
the chief deity of the Mitannians VrTi-w-tta. Noaa', what, 
in Uittite, did that signify ? It signified : ” Belonging 
to Ur,” or “Lord of Ur,” or “He (phallic) of Ur.” 
Naturally, along this line of thought, FUnufa, as a render- 
ing of Uru^w-uft, is cut oi! from all connection with 
old Ountuos. We can no longer accept Onmiios, or 
even its earlier European etymon, if any, as the source 
from Avhich the name of the Moon- god in 15th century 
B.C. Mitanni came. It is by no means impossible, 
however, that Ouranos found its way into the West from 
Babylonui, say tl4 Lydia, Avith the early Etruscans, 
who were of llittitc blood. At any rate, through the 
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channel of the Hittite language, as spoken at Boghaz- 
Keui and elsewhere in Asia Minor, what writers usually 
call the Vanufa of B.C. 15th century Mitanni (but which 
was in fact Nannar described as “ Lord of Ur ”) now 
Rooms clearly traceable back to old IJr of the Chaldees 
of say the 20th century B.C. and Iwfore, This disposes 
finally of the conventional idea tliat Vdrui/a is an Indo* 
Aryan name, and must have been taken to Mitanni by 
Aryan migrants from India. As a matter of fact, the 
form Fdrttifa is a development out of, if not a corruption 
of, the original i/rThte-m, the meaning of which, after 
analyzing the Hittite roots, is known ; and it found its 
way to India with those FQra>Satin and Yndai Amorite 
fugitives from Naharin who Avent east soon after B.C. 
1151 and became the POrus and Yadris of Jtiff-Vedic 
records. 

Again, in connection with that aspect of the old 
Melano>Lenkochroic Nature-Cult which was specially 
concerned with the mysteries of Be-Productioii, the 
divine name of the great and ancient sex-god On, 
An, or Awn (Aveu), commonly called “ Mighty Father 
On,” i.e., Ab’Alah-Ou aforesaid, Avas on everybody’s 
lips, throughout Asia Minor and Syria, nay, perhaps 
throughout the Great Central Zone, east and AA'est. From 
this came the later TrCjan Apeilon : but not the still later 
Greek divine name Ab^Hilios, or Ab-Helioa, i.e., Ab-El, 
or ” Father El,” by us generally rendered Apollo, the 
sun-god, with which, hoAA’ever, Apeilon originally had 
really nothing Avhatever in common. May not, therefore, 
Jpa-Fdl’Ydn, or Apa-VSr-Ydn, have been related to 
lb-Alah‘0», or Apeildn, say as a corruption of, or 
approximation to, it? Time works many miracles in 
the shape of wonderful and startling transformations 
and transmutations: and in the vicissitudes of fortune 
experienced by these old divine names aa'o see this 
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most interestingly exemplified. In the earlier stages 
of the old long-vanished Melano-Leakochroic Age — 
whether as deified personifications of Nature, Life, 
Vecundity, and the Forces and Organs of Re-Produotion, 
spiritually not leivdly regarded, or as deified personifica- 
tions of tho Moon and its complex and subtle influences — 
these old divine names {Ab-Alah-On, Apeilbn, Apti-Vil- 
YUn, or Apa-VAr-Y&n, and Farnoa and Oitmno» in 
their original associations), all gradually underwent a 
complete metamorphosis. Other imported ideas became 
in course of time coimccted with those cults, until 
at hist the sexual or qiiasi-sexual iissociations that 
originally used to cling around them passed more 
or less into oblivion, and were succeeded by, indeed 
transmuted into, and identified with, those conceptions 
which eventually accumulated around Ab-HSlios, or 
Apollo, the sun-god, Homeric Ouraim, tho sky-god, and 
V&fum the j^ig- Fedic sky-god, whether of the Night or 
of the Hay. Hut in after ages Apa- Fsl’ Yan and the word 
rendered Far^im travelled still farther East, and found 
themselves, in primitive India, in the company of a 
sun-god named Surya, whose feminine counterpart was 
Suryb. The question at once arises ; Hid S^rya (masc.) 
derive from Western IRlios ? And if so, how ? And 
did Sittya (fern.) derive from Western And 

if so, how ? Certainly, both of these seem very likrly. 
I shall revert to this subject later on. Now', this 
progress ever eastward may have been effected in 
three ways — (1) naturally, along the incalculably ancient 
alignment of tho Great Central Zone, (2) as accompany- 
ing the flood of migrant Bosy-Hlonds pouring into the 
Orient from subsided Ilhodoohroia, and (3) as accompany- 
ing the Fura-Satiu and Yodai-Amorito and other fugitives 
who fled from Western Asia (*' Rivers-lahd ”) into Central 
Asia cimt B.C. 1161, and oventually turned up in 
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trans-Indus 8apta-<Sindhavidi as the PurSs, YildQs, Tilrvaws, 
AnOs, and Dnihytis of the Ffiila, whom scholarship 
and popular belief in India insist on regarding as the 
Aryas.” I shall consider each of these possibilitios more 
fully later on. So, also, the Xear-£astern Melano- 
Leukoohroi, or Dark-Whites, of B.C. 4th millennial Uri, 
or Kiari (later AgadC, or Akkad, *./*., “Highlands ”), and 
Kengi (later Sumer, or “ fjowliinds ”) had their Bel, 
which was simply a shortened form of original old Ah-El 
(by the later Babylonians of B.C.. 2050 and the still later 
Assyrians rendered Aim- Jlu), or “ Father El.” In much 
later, say B.C. I2th century, Syria, we find the well- 
know'n variant Baal, w'hieh is traceable Imck to the very 
same old Mediterranean Melano- Leukochroic source. Mr. 
Abiiias Chandra Das calmly represents Baal and 
Vedie Vala as identical {.Bhj- Fedia India, p. 192). Well, 
perhaps they were : but then, again, perhaps they were 
not. As the Amcri<?an guest remarked : “ You cain’t quite 
always soinctiines tell.” Certainly, Vala- was not a Sun- 
god at all, but a Drouglit-liend. Tn any case, however — 
tested by Mr. Uas’s own dominant attilude, that every- 
thing racial and cultural outside JFuj-FPiUc India looks 
l)ack to that India for its original source of life and 
significance, and thend'oi’o that Baal, Iwing a divine name 
of nierc Western .Asia, must have derived from Fala, the 
Itiff- VmUe divine name Air. Das’s presentation of the 
matter will not “ Jiold water,” “ at li?ast not good water,” 
as the saying is. Baal, in that form, happens te have 
Ijeen not an original name. Undoubtedly it wjw a corrup- 
tion, or shortened form, of the much older real name 
Ah-Kl, meaning “ Father Kl,” just as the original form 
of Bacchne wa# Ah-Iaeclunt, If, therefore, as Air. Das 
would have us l)elieve, Baal and Vah were identical, 
VaUt must also bo a modified or shortened form of 
some more I’esd original in India — an eavlie? - divipe 
40 
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name uorapouuded i«y of Apa and some unknown equi- 
valent in lUiocene or riiocune Saptti-SiudLu for El. But, 
outside AjM-Fal-Vtlit, is theru evidence anywhere to lie 
Found that f*iuy such name over existed 'r I venture to 
think that not even Mr. Das — fearless in these matters 
though he ho — will contend for that. For him Fal-a, in 
that form, is a delinite, original, self-auhsistent nauii!. 
Hence, I fear, we must uoncludo tliat in this matter 
Mr. Diw has hoon woefully hut Avillimtlv- misled hv a 
very superdcial resemblance hotweoii two perhaps entire- 
ly different woids. In this resjject indeed, he np 2 )ears, to 
hold himself ever at the mercy of the slightest ])ro- 
vocatioii, and rises readily to (‘very dangling lly. 
M^itness, for example, his all too readily v(nitnrcscine 
remark, on the very same page, that /f (?»'/////) the name 
of a god who, lu; says, was worshipixs^ hy tln^ Plurnicians 
(whom, hy the way, he aetually identities as (htscendants 
of the Patjiis of ancient Saida-Sindliil). “ for aught -we 
know may Ixj a corruption of the Vedie word Uihhu ” ! 
On this my only comment is that. “ for aught wo know,” 
J^iff-Vedic FaM may have been a suhsorjuenl and far- 
travelled variant, on Indian li^is, of an original llahylonian, 
Assyrian, and Syrian Eel, or Baal. That — as well in 
reason as on the available evidence — is at any rate a 
much more likely view than Mr. l)a.s’s. 'Witness also his 
assertion - iwrfectly ridiculous, yet apparently put for- 
Arard in all seriousm^ss- that the name Chahheu (which, 
of coifirse, was nothing moi'e or less than h'nhlCt, KardS, or 
Kaadu, i.e., the “dii,” or “deh,” or “country,” of the Kitssi), 
derives from Cholada^i, the designation, he says, conferred 
on the coastlaiuLs of the Persian (iulf in southern SQmer 
hy an imaginary party of Chola colonists from Southern 
India, who, some lime in the dimly remote past, had 
settled there as Followers of 3fr. Das’s wonderriil hut 
equally imt^nary Pauis {JEff-Fedic India, pp. 201, 202). 
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■Asain, iit the Valley of tho Nile, amongst the illustrious old 
lloiuiQ — where civilf/ation, though d(‘veloperl in eompara- 
tive isolation, and oji lines peculiarly its own, and though 
even tinged with Uh(Klo-Tjeuh(x.*hi'oic iniluences, was yet 
really rooted in the eulturo of the long*rnnishrd Medi- 
terranean Melano-Uiukoeliroic Age — the divine name Rit 
was at times supreme. \(»w, Rii was nothing hut a 
transmutojl form of /i7, through the intermediate variant 
/>!: for ill that land, as in many otliei-s, f and r were 
])hnnctically interchangeahle. • 'Phis, indeed, seems to he 
a eharacteristie of all languages still preserving phonetic 
memories of the mon; rudimentary stages of human pro- 
gress. Not impossihly, too, in Alitanni (llie heginnings 
of which T shall diwcrilw' presimtly). the divine name 
.T/<7>v7,- which is really of Ffitlite origin, was simply 
old El, or iJi, or 7?fl, as eoneeivsnl and wor.shippeil by the 
. iiiluibitants of that eoiinlry, /.c., the “ Ari(.s.” liiistly, even 
to this day, througliout what we call the Semitic World — 
nay, thronghout that still mori; extensive realm known as 
Islam — nourishes the divine name jUhth, or Al Ihh, 
».(*. Al ImU — yet another mere variant of old irelaiio- 
Tioukochroie A7 : for, though disguised in long familiar 
conventional garb, it is really nothing hut “ 'Oin 1m'* or 
“ Tho El:' All these old divine names, therefore- On, 
Apollon, Vorinm, . Ijm- Val- Yon, or Apa-Vfu'- Van, Onrttnos, 
El, Rrt, La, lid, and Siiira- would seem to have lieen 
more or less related to each other ; some, of them, at 
times, were perhaps iu some vague way even interchange- 
able ; and their tluid,- kaleidoseojnc, and elusive associa- 
tions somehow suggest the idea that Aloon-Worship, 
Sun-Worship, and the Worship of the "Forces of Re- 
production, were in olden times rather mixed up, or at 
any rate mixable up, with one another. 

But there. wa.s also another very distinct and very 
prominent group of divine and other names which did iiol 
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Mong to the above “ inlimpsent ” order. Tn their original 
ausooialions they were clearly rooted in the ramole old 
Melano-ii^iikochroic Age. Xeverthcles», they undoubtedly 
appear <‘i8 o.<itensibl,v integral })<‘tfts of the syetcni of divine 
and other names in something like 10 and its variants 
which specially characterized the new Rhodo*Leukoohroic 
Age. Til other words, they had been deliberately 
appi' 0 ])riated and incorpomtocl into that new system by 
the powers that were. Poetically or mythologically 
expressed. Zem had raarrietl JTeiru. Hence, of course, 
the appearance of El in a feminine form. Indeed, 
this name Hera was the leading representative of the 
group. We find them in a vast variety of protean trans- 
formations — probably impossible, or at least very difficult, 
now to trace — hut hack of them all stands the dim yet 
majestic old divine name, El. In connection with the 
ubiquitous modilications of this original basis which later 
times reveal, we have to remember that in many regions 
not only were I and r phonetically interchangeable, hnt 
h and « wore also subject to a similar sort of law. Thus, 
to mention only a few', in Greek Mythology, or in later 
Greek poetry based on that Mythology, .we have BjStR, 
HHios (Cp. SiriiM, though I am aware that this is 
alleged to come from Seirim), Jlellaa, Seldne (Cp. the 
word Serene), Helene, and so forth. And in Khem we 
find H^u, or Jtnr, rendered Sol by the later Romans. 

But though — ^up to the epoch of the subsidences in 
Bhodochroia — the Rosy-Blonds were dominant throughout 
the Mediterranean World and its spheres of influence, 
yet, from an ethnical point of view, humanity ns a whole 
(leaving out the American continent and Australia) 
was roughly divisible into S main types (1) the Xantho- 
ehroi, or Yellows, i.e., the TurSniau ethnoi, in the 
northernmost zone ; (2) the Melano-Leu&oehroi, or Dark- 
Whilee, in the Central Zone, stretching from the Pyrenees 
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Jind AMa? in the extreme west, to the farthest limits of 
Asia in the extreme east — throughout which regions (save 
for the quasi-blond Tiibymis near Atlas) Alan was small, 
slight, and brunet, and inclined to lie dolicho-cophalic, 
yet with a tendency to ]>artake also of the characteristics 
of the racial types with whom he camii most into contact, 
whetlier to the north, or to the south ; those who dwell 
in Syria and the regions round about Incoming specially 
known later on as the “ Semites and («‘l) the lilacl% 
swarming throughout the* southernmost zone, and 
ultimately, no doubt, tracing Imck their descent to 
“ Gondwanaland ” origins. Of course, too, besides these 
3 foundational types, there was also one other important 
type, which was really the result of a vast amalgamation, 
seemingly initiated somewhore in the neighbourhood 
of the Caucasus, between the Turanian Yellows of 
the northernmost zone and the Dark- Whites of the 
Central Zone, in days (incalculably remote) when al! 
these contributoi'y elements were in a primitive stage 
of development in volution: I refer to the barbarous 
Kiissi, who for th? most part, confined themselves, or were 
confined, to the great mountain-ganglions and wilds in 
every continent,, €.g. to the uplands of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe, to the plateaus and wildernesses of Asia, 
and to the highlands of Kephenian Ethiopia in Africa. 
Throughout all these zones, up to the period of which 
I am now about to speak, such a being ns a Rosy-Blond 
man had been absolutely unknown. 

For untold ages — say up to B.C. 6000, though I do not 
pretend that that is any more probable than B.C. 8000 or 
B.C. 9000— the seat and centre of Rhodo-Leukochroic (i.e. 
Rosy-Blond) culture, power, and glory had been in th«j 
territories now represented by Greece, Crete and the .^gean 
Sea. This last did not exist then. Neither did Crete in 
its present islandic form. There was no communication 
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lietwoen tho Axino and tho “ Great Green Sea,” as the 
18th dyiiiiety Phamohs caHed the Mediterranean. Prom 
the points now known as Salonica and the Dardanelles in 
the north, down to the southern shores of Crete, the land- 
area was continuous. In otlier words, what we call (Vsia 
Minor extended westwawl in one solid msias as far iis 
tho w(;storn shoi'es of Greetio. Probably then; w'as no 
sejiarate Morea then : and what for ages has been Crete 
vras then merely the southernmost limit of a compact and 
unbroken epeiim. Iluxley, we know (see JImimdm'H 
Adceiilin-fl), rejects tho idea that sudden, widespread, and 
orerwhelmin;; disaster overtook the regions now occupied 
hy the Grecian Archipelago, and metamorphosc'd them 
into their presoni hroken-up, insular aspect. NoTcrthelcss, 
that— or something; approximating to that, though not of a 
.cataclasmic .nature — is exactly what 1 submit occiuml, 
somewhere about this epoch, 13.C. 0000-6001) aforesaid. 
Mortjovor, Huxley’s remarks have reference to a. very 
wide geogmphieal area — much wider than that which I 
have ill Adew here. Also, in respect of time*, his observa- 
tions reach back to a period much inoi'c arclucan than 
any wdth which wc need concern ourselves just now'. 
Furthermore, a writer in tlie Kiwuclojxed'm JirUaiini&t, 
quoted by Mr. Abinns Chandra Das {.Itiff-I’eduf Lidia, 
p. 26), says — 

“ there is strong reason to siw^ieot, from the evidence of recent 
yplcanie cliango in that locality ” (he had b«>eu speaking of tlie Black 
Sea, tho ('aspian, and the Aral, as now constituting merely the ‘ sur- 
vivals ’ of a former great ‘ Asiatic Mediterranean ’) “ tliat the opening 
of the Dosphoms took place within a iierio<l which geologieally 
speaking was very recent.” 

Do it remombrrod that tho levels of the two Seas — the 
European Mediterrano<an, or " Great Groen Sen,” and the 
Asiatic Mediterranean, eventually reduced {inter alia) to 
the Pontns Axiuvn (afterwards Eaxinwi) — ^were not the 
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same. The former was lower than the latter. Hence 
w'heu the nortlierii biirriers hurst, the one sen drained 
off into the other- the process lasting;; until 1x)th ^eas had 
atteined a common level. Tlic down-flow could not have 
been either very violent or in alarming volume, ius is 
demonstrated by the surprising narrowness of the two still- 
existing channels through w'hich the flood must ha\'c found 
its way, i. e. the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. Never- 
theless, even at the rate at which the change was in fact 
effected, the w!suU — so far as e.pidric liho<lochroia was 
concerned— seems to have l)e(‘n trmniMulous. One after 
another —slowly, jterhaps, but noiu; the less surely — con- 
siderable aretis must have disintegrated, .suhsided, and 
at hbit discippeai'cd henealh the ever-augmenting waters, 
until eventually xhe Archipelsigo, as it Inis hism known 
historically for centuries, was forimal. Some writers, 
it appears, have sought to ideiitify the.se eviails with the 
so-called Daukaliaii IMuge, 'ihe suggestion is a harm- 
less one, and was sure to oceur to somelxsly. Traditions 
of a Cireat Deluge are world-wide. Nearly every histori- 
cal ethnos hml such a iradilioii, ai:d of eourse localiml 
it. DenliCtUfm is ineix'ly the; name with whieh the version 
localixiiig the tradition in Oreece is ussoeiated. The 
common truth hchind nil these special and local Iniditions 
is simply this that, as noticed io a previous paper, some- 
tim i ill the incoiieeivahly remote ]Kist, deluge after deluge 
periodically ovenvliolmed tlie luirth, as, one after another, 
its Saturii-lik(? ringj of vobtiliz(;(l substtiuees sank lower 
and lower till they reached the c itieal level .vhero 
cundens'ition into water naturally took place ; and even- 
tually one great linal Vueislia oecurred— afler which the 
skies cleared, the Sun shone forth in all i^s glory, and 
the first iUiubow tippearcd in the hetivims. Since then, 
specific countries may from time to lime have heeii 
visited with more or loss extensive and disastrous hoods. 
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Imt none of them are in the slightest degree assooiahle 
Avith 37*e Dehtge above referred to. All —even the Babylo- 
nian and Biblical Bloods — have been comparatively insigni- 
Acant affairs, of a purely local and temporary importance, 
and memorable only for those ethnoi whom they actually 
affected. 

Now, when an entire country is subjected to the 
experience which thus overtook and overwhelmed 
Rhodochroia, what happens to its inhabitants? Two 
alternatives lie before them. One is to stay at home 
and be drowned. 'I'he other is migmtion, with a view 
to effecting new settlements elsewhere. Naturally the 
llhodo-Lnukucliroians ado ted the latter alternative. 
Thus, it was at this tremendous crisis in the fortunes of 
their ancient and illustrious Home-Land that, as already 
outlined in my lectures last Noveml)er, wave aficr wave 
of Rosy-Blond migrants issued out of disintegrating 
Rhodochroia, and rolled forth into the East. Europe, to 
the north, was thickly inhabited, not only by Colonials of 
their own bloml, but also by the multitudinous “Alpines” 
of the Central and South- Eastern uplands nliove-mentioned. 
Whether, in those days, any such people as the so-Ciilled 
Hyperboreans really existed out-sidc the imaginations 
of later (Iroek poets and other fifent/t, we ni!ed not 
stop to encpiire. Africa, sis an area of settlement, meant 
perilous, costly, and ' tronble.some sea-voyages. Besides, 
cultured old Kliem lay right in their path ; beyond 
Khem wore the veiy undesirable Kiissi of the Upper 
Nile; and, apart, from these considerations, they weiti 
averse from submerging their identity as Rosy-Blonds in 
the seething ocean of undeveloped Gondwanaland humanity 
Avhich tilled up the rest of that enormous continent. 
( )n the other hand the Xanthochroi of Turaniau Asia 
were a highly civilized, iihysicaliy fine, and morally 
estimable race; in Western Asia also — ^besides the 
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Ainoriluti, bloiidH like theiu8(dves--were to be found the 
“ SemitoH ” (though that partiuular name had probably 
not yet arisuii) ; and huntly, straight into the realms that 
seemed so inviting, lying ready to be traversed, was the 
very convenient land-bridge of Asia-Minor, as we now 
call it. 

In those early days, the sub-stock of mixed Xantho- 
chroic and Western Asiatic liIclano-.Leukochroic descent 
who, under the name of the Khatti, Kheta, or Uittitos, 
eventually established tluiraselvos in the interior of Asia 
Minor, and acquired considerable renown and power, as 
well there iis in the regions afterwards known as Nftharln, 
Mathcua, or Mitaniii, and Syria, bad probably not yet 
come into existence, at least as a nation. 

Whether tlie Aniorites of the Orontes Valley, and in 
particular of the country known as Ja‘H~iU,Ja'(U, or 
I'iul&i, near later 8amal, in Northern Syria— an undoubt- 
wily reddish-blond type of human ily — were of originally 
^lleditm'ranuan Itbodo-licukochroie stock, or only of 
Libyan slock (a kind of proto-blond humanity, whose 
ruddiness, if any, was not exactly identical with the lily- 
white and rosy tints of the true Itliudo-Lcukochrui) ; 
whether, even if of lliiodo-lieukoehroic slock, they arrived 
in Amora, ritt the Asia Elinor land-bridge, with these 
migRiting Ho(mIs of IMnido-Jjcukocliroi, «>r luul eU'ected 
their settlement tlnrro at some still earlier age (which was 
highly probable) ; «)r whether, if of Libyan stock, they 
had found tlieir way into Wastorn .\sia, also ages ago, but 
riti arclnctui Kliem, ami so journeyed up to the Orontes 
Valley from the South —these are questions into which 
I do not at present enter. 

'What we arc eonccriied Avilh just now is the fact 
that- consequent upon the break-up of ancient 3lediter- 
ranean Khodochroia, any time lietween sjiy 11. C. UOOO 
and H. C. GOOD— ii mighty llo«)dof llosy-Eloiid migration 
11 
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}Mi88cd iutu AVcsterii Asia. This was au ejiochai event : 
for it marked something whicli had never been known 
befora — Hie presence of Rosy«]31ond man in Asia, as a 
permanent settler, i mean in such overwhelming force 
as to inaugurate an ethnical revolution in the Orient — for, 
from this point of view, the Ainorite settlements in Syria 
were practically negligible. 

Thus, in those days, throughout the entire Orient, 
there were no Airyunians, no Ai'yas, no llabyloniaus, no 
Assyrians, no Medcs, no Persians, no Cathayaus, no Syri- 
ans (in the sense in which Abram was said to have been 
a Syriau— see Dent. xxvi. 5), and most certainly no 
Hebrews and no Jews, though possibly the Israelites were 
already individuating as an “ Aaiufl ” sub-tribe — in sbort, 
none of the great fairish historic races of the blast witli 
whose names and fortunes we have all, more or less, been 
familiar since our very childhocMl. ifow so? Because not 
one of them had then been lioru ! Hitherto nine out of 
every tun of us, i venture U> assert, have prolmbly been 
under the vague impression that as tidHcn/ili yleho^ 
in the Mast, the famous old irtlinoi alsue referred to 
have alicujix Imcii in uxistenei;, ever since the dawn of 
Time. I now propose to lift a corner of the veil from 
the loiig-ul)seiJrerl eondilions under which the<<o mieieut 
and w'ell-known races really sprang into being as brand- 
new stocks of humanity. 

I speak of a mighty Jtood of Ithodo-JLeukochroic 
emigration, as if it had lieen one great movement which 
took place during a ])arlicidnr year or years and then 
ceased But what really occurred was naturally spread 
over a very long period — probably a century or more— 
during which stream after stream, tirst of adventurers 
and explorers, then of genuine emigrants— tail, rany- 
blond, enterprising dolieho-cephals -issued from the old 
3fediterraneau Jlonie-iand and fared forth into what must 
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AAflurcdly havo beon foi* many of tlioiii “ Tho Unknown.” 
Of course tliey took with them their p'oods and chattels — 
overytliinp;, in fact, that was portable. Butororand 
above these “ honseliold ^ods, ” much else must also have 
gone with the depai ting hosts in tin* shape of some at 
least of the cultural treasures of their unique race — ^its 
peerless traditions, its dialects, sciences, and arts, its 
divine and other names, its philosopliies and faiths, its 
laws and iii.stitutians, ils usages and maniiev.s, its hymno* 
logics and folk-.songs, all its distinguishing (diaractoris* 
tics, physical, intellectual, intuitional, and spiritual, and 
(from a worhlly point of view, perhaps inon* valuahlo 
than aught else; its pw^-eminent capacity for profiting, 
ospoeially morally, from the lessons of esporience — a trait 
which, proliahly mora strikingly than any other, distin- 
guishes the Culture-llaees from the Barkirous (though 
possibly highly civilized) Knees. 

Tjet us also note here another important tact. Assum- 
ing that these momentous happenings are assignable to 
d*(Hi B. C. WHM), what, in the way of revelations, do wc 
obtain by a reference to the ZSdiac r 'I'he Celestial A^'ernal 
Equinox must then liav«* lieen Jit the point between I 
Cancer and RO Gemini ; the Celestial Summer Solstice 
wnul.1 have lieen between 1 Libra and 30 Virgo ; the 
Celestial Autumnal Equinox would have beer, between 
1 CapricornuH an<l 30 Sagittarius: while the Celestial 
Winter Solstice would have lain at the point between 
1 Aries and 30 Pisces, our present conventional, though not 
.ictual, Spring Equirox!. In the terminology of Hindn 
astronomers, the Celestial Winter Solstice, or Ajfanantu, 
would liave been Imtween fffw# MphIhi and Mim ; while 
the Celestial Vernal Equinox, or I'ishmif for 7"amnt% 
wonld have Iwen Iwtween WSs/s Km'hi and Iffitliuiia. In 
those days, Ihj it rcnn mlKTcil, all lilastern and probably 
then compratively undcvelopiMl - -races, are supposed to 
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havo oponcd tlu'ir year ealundrioally at wliat, for oach of 
them, would have boon its actual Winter Season. The 
RhodO'Tjonlcoehrni, as wo shall see, opened (iicir year 
ealendrically at the Spriii" Equinox. A reoollectiou of 
those fjujts will prove useful when wo eome to deal with 
early Silinerian and Babylonian history, and with the 
calondrical raforms provided for the Agadeans upon 
the iulvent in their midst of the enlturod and masterly 
Rhode- Leuko-Tilranians. 'I'hey will also Ist useful to us 
in considering hereafter the Ciilondrieal systems of all 
those great historical races of the aneiont Orient whose 
ethnic and cultural origins are tracmhlo, in paii at least, 
to the in-coming migrant Ilhodn-Leukoohroi. 

Now let us follow the inareli of ovonis, as they occur- 
red from time to time after this wonderful epoch, nimt 
B. C. 0(K)(). Tracing the slow hut steady and imjtressive 
progress eastwards of these energetic, resourceful, and 
culture-liulen llosy-Blonds, we find that the first notice- 
able result of their iidvent in Western Asia was the 
birth of that muUitudinoits, powerful, and in every way 
wonderful race which I propose to call the H/iodo~.Ij;»ko- 
Tnmuinna — the first great brand-now suh-stock to appear 
in the now metaniorphasing Orient. 1 n personal appearance 
they were 1)eautifal : indeed, probiihly much like what we 
now know iw the fair ideali/^sd type of Slftv. 'I'heir 
geographical cunabula, or area of characterisation, may lie 
defined roughly as the regions stretching between the upper 
courses of the Euphrates (perhaps even the llalys) on the 
west, and the southern end of the Caspian Sea — or possibly 
it was then the great Asiatic Mediterranean — on the east. 
Regarded thus broiully, it is not impossihlt!! that they were 
identical with those widely diffused nomadic folk to whom, 
in much later Babylonian records, vague reference is 
sometimes made under the name of the Unman Haudit. 
But their final and concentrated exjiression is undoubtedly 
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to bo found in that interesting and highly cultured 
settled ethnos who wore known to the 18th dynasty 
Romiu in the 15th century B.C. as the Malhhiiaiia, or 
Mitammna, hut who, lM‘foro thou, had been estah> 
lished lor conturios in tho tcrritnrios lying within, 
i.e.t on tho oastoru side of, tho gntat bond of Frat 
near Niy, thus corrc'sponding with what is called in 
the Bible Hamn, or Piuldan-Ariiin, l.c., Ariliii of the Two 
Hirers, or later Upper Mesopotamia, and adjoining tho 
region more specifically known toThothnios III as NalinrTn, 
or the “ Hivers-Conntry,” between Euphrates and Orontes. 
As a matter of fact, too, this iritanni- -wherein lay tho 
“ City of Nahor ’* (/.e., of XabarTna) — was really tho country 
upon which Abmtn and the other older flebrew patri* 
archs, when sojourning down south as strangers in Khfiril, 
aro said by Ezrsi (or whatever that name stands for) to have 
looked hack so wistfully as their true home-land (6W. xii. 
1 ; xxiv. 1, 5, 10 ; xxviii. 2). Moreover, it was clearly the 
realm over which those other two (and prolwibly more 
historical) 0. T. cnlebrltios, TOdkhula, King of Nations in 
the 20th century B.C., and Krishau Hishathaim' (probably 
also meaning “ Hosh of Satifl, or Peoples ”) in the 1 5th 
century B.C., aro recorded to have ruled. Tjjwt ly, it is there 
that— in the names of certain of its deities, usually rendered 
Vflrufia, MitiS. Indrfi and the Nasatyau— we come upon 
our first “ find ” of evidence in support of the proposition 
that the stream of transmitted culture, in the guise of 
divine names such as these (which were really Hittite 
names), moved from the Mediterranean West eastward, 
and not, as the old school of Sanskritisls and others 
would have ns believe, from the Orient (especially tho 
Indian Orient) westward into the old Mediterranean 
World or the countries more or less adjacent thereto. 

Of course, such a stupendous happening as the rnnal- 
gamation of vast numbers of these eastwardly migrating, 
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but tpiuporaril.v settling, Rbodo-Leukochroi, or Rosy* 
Blonds,, with the autochthonous Tnrftnians dwelling 
between say the upper courses of Euphrates, or even 
p«>rha]>s the Halys, in the west, and the southern end of the 
Caspian Sea, or piwhaps the great .Vsiatic Mediterranean, 
in the east, and the consequent coming into existence in 
those regions of the Rhode- rjeuko-TfirAnians, was not a 
thing which could have been eiTccted even in a generation 
or two. The inter-marryings and blendings would have 
gone on for centuries : and eentnries mni*o would doubtless 
have had to ('lapse before the new race-type attained to 
noticinibh' manihistation. Eor the M'tiial coining into 
recognisccMl lieing, therefore, of tin* now race, we may 
masonahly allow say an entire Zildiacal Ago. Tliis — a 
period of about 215511 y(?ars — would, in this (faso, have 
been repiTsented by Cleraini. All that time the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox — originally at the point between I Cancer 
(Huai Kurkft) and 30 Gemini ( UTiai MithTma) — was slowly 
but steadily, and no doubt imperceptibly, shifting retro- 
gressiroly through Gemini, or MithTim, from point, or 
degree, 30, 'to degree 1, until at last on entirely new Age 
was ushered in by its entry into degree 30 of Taurus, or 
Jirm lYiahablm — to the old Roiniu of Khom known as 
Jfea-Rd (‘‘Child of the sun-god Ra”), the “ Young Zodia- 
cal Bull,” or Abir, as the Near-Eastern Melano-Leuko- 
chroi, or Dark- White “Semites,” called it. This epoch, 
according to my arithmetic, would liavo been Conventional 
B.C. 1311^, or say True B.C. IHIk. Hindu astronomers 
would describe the Celestial Vernal Equinox (IfabaouAujM 
Sankriittii) as just entering the Nnkahutra MrigaaMrm\ 
and the Winter Solstice, they would say, was somewhere 
in Nahhah'd lltam Bhadntpoda. We W'ould describe 
it ns just entering Aquarius ( Riiai Kumbhn). This epoch, 
then, must have synchronized with what the old Romia 
of Kheni (Silled the Pliih-Sokhet Ago — for the Summer 
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Solttlice, or “ Place of Pive,” was then just eiileriiij^ 30 
Leo {Siulta or Sekliet) from the direction of Virgo. It 
was also what the late Mr. Bai Gangodhar I'ilak, in chap* 
ter iv of his book Tfu; Orion, calls the “ Orion epoch,” 
or “ Agrahayani epoch ” : for, he submits, Mrigashutta is 
really a synonym for Agmltnyani, which literally means 
'* commencing the year,” and, tw Pdnini teaches, supplies 
a derivative word tor the month of MrigtiHkimi. 

All this is no doubt very interesting : hut the imjiortant 
fact to note is that — subject to what I am about to say 
presently — the world, whether east or west, or north or 
south, as yet knew nothing whatever— indeed, had not 
yet so much as ever heard— of the Aryii and An/auwu. 
Must certainly neither the man nor lh(' name had ever 
yet reached India, then the exclusive home of divei-s 
kinds of more or less degraded yellow, mixed, 

and black — and of those; Jhmym who there represented 
the liarharouH yellowy dark* while ICOssi-deseendial Tokhs, 
or ■\Volf-Folk, of highland and wilderness Nmn-Ma, or 
Si-Nini. And whatever, in that respect, was true of India, 
w'as e([UHlly true of 8apla>8i]idhaval.i, or Hapta-Siudhii, 
as Mr. Das usually udls it. Kveii the diryminm Inul not 
yet come into existence. 

h urtliermore, if, up to this epoch — the oisniing of the 
Tauric Era the world was absolutely ignorant of the 
Aryan individual, it follows that the sacred books of that 
individual, the I'cihn, were also known to nobody, at least 
under that name. D'lndher what eventually hcHaime 
their abstract contents wen; evolving elsewhere, is another 
question entirely. 

But while, throughout these 21 55^ yeai-s of Gemini 
(BtT*/ MithTuia), the great ethnic amalgamation alxivc 
referred to wins in progi-ess, other happenings and oUior 
outside peoples wert; by no means slaiiding still. All the 
eastwai-dly migrating Itosy-Blonds did not settle down 
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permainMiiiy iiLtthaiio>L»uko>TOiftiiia. In favt, the main 
nuuM of them proceeded on their way, or perchance merely 
diffused themselves farther eastward, till at last th^ 
oamc to the regions called in later Macedonian times 
SogdiBnft and Bftotria, or roughly modern Bohhftrft. 
The country thus traversed was part of the wilderness 
and hilly territory then and for ages past the haunts 
of the barbarous Wo1f>rolk, or Tokhs, and which in 
due time the proljably related Ehatti, or Hittites, 
were accordingly to know as 8i*Nim, and the later 
Babylonians and Assyrians as Nnm-Ma— both names 
literally meaning “ Wolf-Lands.” Eventually, however, 
they aO(j[uired the imported meaning of ” Highlands ” — 
wheraupon the Wolf-Eolk ” Iweame known as the Tokhs, 
or “People of the Siiowy-Banges.” In Bokh&ra the 
diffused liosy-Blunds settled down ])ermnnently : but as, 
ill their dialect, “Highlands” was represented by the 
word AifffHu, the country became so called, Avhile they 
themselves aetjuired the derivative name of Airi/Umami, 
“Highlanders.” In enurse of time Airyan liecame 
known as Airyaco-I^Mejo, or the “ Airyanian Home-land.” 
The Tokhs of the surrounding wilderness country — which 
now received tiut name of 'furan — they called Jkihym, 
literally “ It ill-men,” though these did not necessarily all 
live in the uplands. IJoubtless they also called them 
and possibly also rrhrkaru-Danyhuco, or “Wolf- 
Polk.” Here, also, it is convenient to explain that the 
Kassi-conntry specifically known as Kashshfi was of course 
an integral part of old Si-Nim, nr Num-Mii — and originally 
it was oven included under that wide name. When, 
however, the name AirtfSn, meaning “ Highlands,” came 
into vogue, Ksshshn also adoptml that name; (for the Kassi 
could and can nevia* resist imitating the cultured races); but 
there it took the form Ml-am — whence the familiar name 
JSliiui, which, how'ever, was more general than KiiMm. 
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Now, this further diffusion eastwards of the original 
Bosy*Blond migrants may have begun either early or late 
in the Gemini, or MithUna, Age— Conventional B. C. 
6467-4311^ — and therefore tlie deBnite beginnings of 
Air^n, as a newly established country, and of the 
AirySniant, as an individuated people, are assignable to 
what can only be an equally indeterminable staue in the 
succeeding Taurio, or VrMnbhxu, Era, which extended 
from Conventional B.C. 4311^ to Coiivuntioiml li.C. 2ir)ri«. 
The probabilities are that tbe process of Busy*Bloiid 
diffusion eastward from llhodo-Leuko-TUrania began 
during the araalgsiraations which gave rise to th « new 
ethnic sub-stnek in the last mentioned country, and did 
not wait till that country and that new sub-stock had 
actually come into exisbmoe. Ucnce, 1 conclude that 
Airyav3-Vaeja and the Airytlnians began definitely and 
recognizably to individuate some time earlif in the Taurio 
Era — in round numbers, say alwut Conventional B.C. 3500. 
0/ the Arya, epeeifically so called, there toete as yet, 
hotoever, no signs whatever, I incline to think that that 
group did not originate till Assyrian influences l««l 
spread eastward and had given rise to dillerences of 
opinion in Airyavo-Vaoja. Also, there were then no 
such countries as Media and Persia, because no such 
peoples as the Modes and the Persians had ever yet come 
into existence. Their beginnings were still hidden— the 
former in Mitannian fortunes, and the latter inKephgnian 
developments. 

Meanwhile the ancient races in Mesopotamia had been 
following out their destiny. In both Uri, or 
(Agade)’ and Kengi (Sflmer), the population consisted 
very largely of Near-Eastern Melano-Leukochroi, or 
Dark- Whites. Indeed, in Agade, these formed the bulk of 
the inhabitants. In other words, they were nminly o 
what afterwards came to be osdled * Semitic s oo . U 
42 
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SQmer, however — where these Dark-White autochthons, 
or at least some of them, were known as the ** AamU ” — 
there w>is also a very strongly represented, perhaps 
dominant, ThrAnian element, who, however, were pro- 
bably not pure Xanthoohroi, but a blend between that 
foundational stock and West Asian representatives of 
the small slight Dark-Whites of the great Central Zone. 
To the east, in the uplands of Si-Nim, or Nam-kTs (now 
beginning to be called EU’Om), dwelt the powerful and 
perhaps imitationally civilized, but certainly barbarous, 
KBshshi, or Knssi. Just then they were in one of their 
envious, restless moods, and were for ever raiding their 
more cultured neighhoni's to the west. Indeed, sometimes 
their aggressions w'ere of a more perninnent character 
than attaches lo what, in these connections, specialists 
seem to delight in calling Semitic razziag." Flitting 
about in the extreme north, wore a number of shadowy 
rulers, who are sometimes styled kings, and sometimes 
merely patdm, or priest-viceroys. For instance, UtAg 
Avas a patdti, while Knbi-Islitar was a king. Quite 
possibly the over-lords of the.se dimly perceptible patmv 
were Kftssi potentates whose sUir was temporarily in the 
ascendant. 

But; if we interrogate the records of the past, we 
shall And that, instigated by an innate devilish spirit. 
Barbarism — ever represeiited by some Kassi-descended 
ethnos — is periodically obsessed by an irresistible impulse 
llrsl to deceive, and then to attempt to destroy, the 
Cultured World for tlie time being. The epoch we are 
now dealing with seems to have been marked by one of 
these treacherous and stupendous upheavals. Culture was 
represented by Agade and SQmer: Barbarism, of course, 
by the Kasai in El&m. 

In the meantime, Rhode- Leuko-TOrftnia had advanced 
far along the road of Progress, both material rad otherwise. 
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Just as, ethnically, it was a blend of Kosy-Blond blood 
and local Turanian blood, so, in. regard to Civilisation, 
it was a composite expression of Bhodo*Tieiikooliroic 
and local TOranian cultures. As a military power — though 
it had never yet been *pnt to the test of actual warfare- - 
it was recognised as being in the very tirat rank. In 
short — whether in respect of its economical resources, or 
politically, or culturally, or from any other point of 
view — it was already becoming the hub of the civilised 
universe, the great Distrilmting-Centre whence, from 
that time forward, w'crc to issue into the Orient all those 
mig hty but hitherbt cloud-covered streams, whether of 
Hacial Development or of Cultural Progress, which after- 
wards so magically transformed the East, and of which 
the long line of pontiffs from whom we are sup^KMed 
unthinkingly and uiiquestioniiigly t(» take our “know- 
ledge” have hitherto vouch-safed us sucli a nebulous, 
contradictory, and Hpmde-doien account. 

It was to this great is.wer that, in the day of their 
extremity, the Molano-Leukochi-oi of Agade applied for 
assistance in the mighty task of repelling the murderous 
assault of Barbarism. In short, they formally requested 
the Ehodo-Ijeuko-Turanians to take peaceable possession 
of their country, to administer its affairs, and to i)rotect it 
from external aggression. The Rliodo-Ijeuko-TQrauians 
consented : and it was in pursuance, apparently, of the 
arrangement so come to that, circn B.C. 2760, as is 
supposed, though I am much more inclined to suggest 
B. 0. 3760, we find ShfirrQ-Gl, with his «fair”-com- 
plexioned followers, riding into Agad6 and ushering in 
the dawn of an entirely new rSgim. For some reason or 
other, however— probably race-pride, which urged the 
dominant new-comers to assume an attitude of altMfness, 
and thus stood iu the way of a fusion of races— this tot 
attempt at Reform in Agad6 proved wholly abortiTo. 
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Possibly ShftrrQ-Ol was the founder of that early line of 
rulers — consisting, as far as is yet known, of 8 kings — which 
is usually styled the Dynaaty of Kiah. Now, Eiah reminds 
iu strongly of K^h, and therefore suggests the idea that 
before ShftriH-Ol’s advent, AgadS had been under KSssite 
domination, and that, when the intruders had been driven 
out, Shftrra-Gl and his successors found it convenient 
to continue their dynastic style, or otherwise acquired 
it. Then, drca Conventional B. C. 2650, as King thinks, 
or B. G. 8760 as Petrie maintains (though these dates 
do not much matter, as wo are really concerned for the 
present with more or less indefinite periods), another 
celebrity arrives from the North, in the person of 
Shargani'Shfirri, better known as Sfirgon I of AgadS, 
founder of the famous Dynaahj of Akkad. His descendant, 
Narani'Siii, or Nanlin-Akha, was equally renowned. 
Akkad was Bhodo-Leuko-TarSnian for old Near-Eastern 
Melano-Leukochroiun Agade, This — or the perhaps Kfissite 
form UH, or Kiuri — ^liad long I)een the name of the 
country as meaning “ Highlands,” but it was during the 
Dynasty of Akkad that, for civil and political purposes, 
it recinvcd the definite official designation of Akkad as 
an adininistmtive area. Shfirgani-Shurri and his successors 
were not only able warriors and administrators: they 
were also wise and far-sighted statesmen. More broad- 
minded than SharrO-Gl, they took up anew the old 
problem of local Reform, and, applying themselves 
earnestly to their task, they did not rest till Akkad had 
been completely metamorphosed— ethnically, politically, 
culturally, and religiously. 

. Now, whatever may be thought about the earlier of 
thera ancient dynasties, the establishment of the Dynasty 
of Kish (SharrU-Gl’s dynasty) seems to have been regmrded 
by . qur authorities as having been probably, and that 
of .the Dynasty of Akkad (Shftrgani-Shfirri’s dynasty) 
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as haying been certainly, the result ot '* invasions *' from 
the North-West. As a matter of fact, however, in each 
ease the taking-over of the country (AgadS) was an 
entirely penceable process, undertaken and carried out 
at the request and with the eo-operatUm of the Agadeans 
themselves, who — ^besidos being desirous of repelling the 
ESssite menace — were anxious to bring themselves up 
to date, but had no statesmen ot tlicir own possessed of 
the ability necessary to achieve that end. Henoe the 
calling in of the great Rhodo-Lonko-TQrSnian chief — 
much as the Jutish leaders were called in by the Britons 
in the 6th century A.I). Moreover, by most writers, 
including Myres, these so-called “ invaders ” are usually 
described as “ Semites.” If they were really Semites, 
they must, of course, have been what I am calling Near- 
Eastern Melano-Leukochroi, i.e., they must have been 
Dark-Whites. But were they ? Nay, under the extra- 
ordinary name of “ Western Semites ” (I mean extraordi- 
nary in view of its application), King actually identifies 
them with the Amorites! — whereby all is thrown into 
uonfusion ; for the Amorites were certainly not Melano- 
Leukochroi, i. e., not Dark-Whites, but beautiful Boay- 
Blonds, like the Bhoilo-Lenkocbroi. I have already 
commented upon the confusion of thought w’hioh lias led 
our authorities so far astray in this connection. Perhaps 
yet another explanation is to be found in the nebulous 
ideas (still apparently thought quite good enough) which 
used to prevail regarding the territories north of Akkad. 
Says Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie — 

" A vague but vast area above Hit on the Enphratea, and extend- 
ing to the Syrian coast, was known ns the ' land of the Amoritee ' ” 
(Ifytis of Bab. Ju., p. 110). 

If we look at any good map, we find that this includes, 
not only all Mesopotamia, but actually Mitanni too. 
Nevertheless, our authorities ought to have known that 
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the fact of all these regions being so loosely called 
Aniurru and Mdrtu (Avhioh, in their narrower sense, 
art) very well-known as Amorite centres) does not justify 
them in calling people who come say from Mitanni 
Amoritea, mneh less in dubbing them Western Semites, 
nr Semites at all. Assume that the Newcomers (styled 
the “ Invaders ”) hailed from Mitanni, or, as 1 am calling 
it, pursuant to my general ethnological scheme, Ilhodo- 
Leuko-Turania. Later on — ^iii the loose, woolly-minded 
way above referred to — they were said to have come from 
Amiirrtt, or Mdrtn, which, as we see, might have included 
not only Syria, where the real Amorites dwelt, but also 
Mitanni and indeed all Mesopottimia ns far South as Hit, 
where Amorih's did not dwell. On this our authorities 
— and a crowd of parrot-voiced writern after them — 
incontinently declare that these Newcomers (really from 
Mitanni) were AmoHtes and Western Seniites, i.e., had 
coino from Syria ! Shargani-Sbairl and his followers, we 
know, styled themselves rulers of the “ dark-faced,” or 
blackhead,” people. Tnc expression “dark-faccd” excludes 
the supposition that the race subjeoted (not “ conquered”), 
i.e., the AgadSans, were Turanians: for the Tarftnians, 
being Xanthochroi, may quite reasonably be described 
as ” fairish ” in countenance. On the other band, the 
expression *' black-head ” might very w’ell indicate T&ran- 
ians, for TQranians usually, if not always, have black 
hair. Bul^ as a matter of fact, the Tarftnians in this part 
of the world — i. e., the non-Melano-Lcukochroians of 
Stlmer — were nccuatomed to shave their heads. Mr. King 
himself gives us this information. Thus, the expression 
” black-head ” could not have applied to them. The only 
other community to whom it could have applied was the 
Near-Eastern Melano-Leukoohroi, or “Semites” proper; 
and, as the country speoiflcally under notice was AgadS, 
the Melano-Leukoohroi referred to must therefore have 
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been the Melano-Iieukochroic or fenuiiiely '‘Semitic’* 
inhabitants ot AgadQ. 

We may take it, then, os beyond all reasonable doubt, 
not only that the masterly newcomers from the North— 
who, entering Agado under the leadership of Shftrril>6l 
and Shargani-Shftrri, obviously considered thcrarelves 
as a fair race who were being superposed upon an at least 
comparatively d »• k race — were not “ Semites, ” whether 
“Western” or otherwise, and were cortiuiily not “ Amori- 
tes, ” but holongcd to the newly-form‘*d ethnic sub-stock 
dwelling between Halys and the soutiiern Caspian whom 
I am Citrlling the llhodo-Leuko-Turaiiianf ; hut also that 
the inhabitants of Agiu’e who voluntarily subjected 
themselves to the rule and tuition of tliese fair foreigners 
were Nww-Jilastcrn Melano-Tieiikochroi, or Semites proper, 
and, as such, wore none otluw than those' " hlnek -headed 
ones” who are mentioned in line J12 of the Tablet of the 
Fifly-otte Name», as (piotiHl by Finches at p. 43 of The 
Religion of Ti'tbylonin and Amagria (Religions Ancient 
and Modern), IFOO. 

These considerations bring us almost witliin sight of 
the memorable epoch tissociated with what is usually 
called the First Dgnastg of Jiahiflou and the founding 
of Babylon itself : for hitherto Mesopotamian humanity 
had never so much as heani of that great name. But, 
before we deal with that, our ])assing attention is claimed 
by the interest attaching to an important reform of the 
Agadfinn oaleudar effected about this time by the wonder- 
ful Rhodo-Leuko-Tflnlnian aTlministration then in official 
control of the country. In those days — like all com- 
paratively undeveloped races throughout the East, nay, 
probably throughout the world — the Melano-Leukochroic 
AgadSans, and the mixed Melano-Leukochroic and 
TQr&nian Sttmerians, were accustomed to open their year 
oalendrioally iu their actual Winter season, or rather in 
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what they thought was their Winter season. This, in 
theory, they equated with the Celestial Winter Solstice. 
Now, about ConTentionnl B. G. SlSSf the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox was actually on the point of passing out 
of 1 Taurus (Khar-Sidi, or the “Propitious Bull”; Indian 
BSai Friahabha) nod entering 30 AriSs {Sara-Ziggar, or 
Bar-Ziggar, t. e., the “Sacrifice of BightcouBneBs”ss 
Indian Ban Jfeaha). Therefore, their actual Celestial 
Winter Solstice iras just passing out of Aquarius 
Sfi, or “Abundance of Bain ”=Indian liaai KUmbha) 
and entering Capricornus (Abba- VddU, or “ Father of 
Light ”=lndian Raai Makara). Nevertheless, their calen- 
dars were not, in fact, set to that point. The ages-old 
conventional calendar, which showed the Celestial Vernal 
Equinox as being just between Cancer and Gemini 
(iSS-itHl-na and Aiasslndian Basis and Mith&na), 

and the Celestial Winter Solstice as btnng just between 
AriSs and Pisces {Sa*‘a-Ziggar and Be-Ai-sii => Indian Itaaia 
Meaha and Mina), was still in actual vogue. Tlius, their 
artificial Calendar-Clock wa? a long way out of harmony 
with actual Natural Time. Their nominal seasons did 
not in the least coincide with the real seasons as they in 
fact occurred. We need nut be in the least surprised at 
this. We are ourselves, at this very day, living under 
similar delusions. The actual Celestial Vernal Equinox, 
to-day, is lying somewhere in or near 80 Aquarius. But 
conventionally, not only popularly but even in scientific 
circles, it is still always taken as lying at the point bet- 
ween 1 Aries and SO Pisces 1 In other words, we are just 
about a month and a little more out of our correct 
reckoning I For instance, when our calendars tell us that 
we are at say the end of September, we are really, accord- 
ing to Nature, only at the end of August I The only 
difference (one solely of degree) between the Agadfians 
and Sfimerians of say B.‘ C. 2156|, and our hardly 
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taoreenlight«ne(i selves, is that they wore about three 
times more out of tlieir rookoning than we are. But that 
is merely lieoause they were a inueh older ethnos than we 
are ; for at present there seems to be no indieation what- 
ever that we intend to reetifv our calendar, or even that 
we realize the alisurd and annually increasing irregularity 
of our position. Quite possibly, therefore, we may 
continue in our blissful ignorance for ns long as they did. 
However, the practical steps taken by the llhodo-Lcuko- 
TarSnians were these. They explained to the Agadeans 
that Sara-Ziggar or Bai*-Ziggar (the name of the then 
month, as well as of the XddUwal Age), which the 
AgadSans had theretofore regarded tis marking the season 
ot the ! tauter Solstice, would, for the next ensuing 2155^ 
years, manifest .all tlie natural indicut of a Spring 
month, in consequence, of course, of the slow westward 
shift of the K(]uinux(!s and Solstices: and thereupon 
they said — “ Since that is a fact, lot us accept it, and, 
while .still continuing, as in the psist, to open our year 
calendric<ally at this point or season, let us hcncefonvard 
say that our ye-ar opens, no longer with the Winter 
month Sariv-(or Bar-) Ziggar, but with the Spring month 
8ara-(or Bar-) Zigg<ar.” And that is exactly what was 
in fact done, save that the mouth Sara-(or Bar-) Ziggar 
was given the new name of Nisan. 

Brom that time forward, then, throughout the Civi- 
lized World (/. (?., civilized on a basis of dominant Ithodo- 
Lcuko-Turaniaii Culturt'), and as long as the Aries Era 
lasted, the Celestial Vernal £(j[uiuox was couveutionally 
regarded as lying betiveon 1 Taurus and 30 Aries ; the 
next great world-change in this connection not taking 
place until the epoch of the opening of the Christian 
Era, at ihe point between 1 Aries and 30 Pisces — where, 
conventionally, it is still universally (though wrongly) 
supposed to lie. for Precession never ceases. 
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There is reason, however, to believe that the Calen* 
drical Beform thus made by the Bhodo-Leuko-TQiftniaus 
was restricted to Agad5, and was never adopted by the 
SOmerians. Indeed, that ancient community seem to 
have adhered religiously to their age-long custom of 
starting the year calendrically from the Celestial Winter 
Solstice. In an Inscription engraved on a diorite statue 
of Godea, pitfetn ot Lagasb in SQmur (after Nar&m-Sin 
of Akkad’s time), wo find particulars of offerings made 
to the goddess Ihiii (Gala = Aquarius) in her temple 
“ on the day of the beginning of the year, the day of the 
festival of Ban.” Bau was the consort of Nin-Girsu 
(Ninib), the god of “the southern sun,” which Miss 
Plunket thinks should be regarded as the sun in its 
yearly, not its merely daily, course, and therefore as 
representing the Winter Solstice {Ancient Cttlendars and 
Coiulellations, pp. 208, 209). Nin-Girsu means “ liord 
of Girsa ” — perhiips a suburb of T^agash. He Was the 
same as Nirig, or Enu-llcshtu, and was the god of agri- 
culturists {Bab. Am. Bel., by Finches, pp. 55, 76, 77). 
Miss Plunket thinks the offerings above referred to arc 
evidence of a calendriciil reform in Lagash from some 
earlier Accadian ciilendar, the beginning of the year 
being thereby transferred from the stars of Aries to 
those of Aquarius {Anc. Cal. §/- Comt., p. 209). Bather, ‘ 
however, does it .seem to mo to mean that this opening 
of the year at Aquarius (Winter Solstice) Avith offerings 
to Bau, was simply the calcndrical system that had been 
in Lagash from of old, and that the reforms in AgadO 
at the opening of the Aries period had not been foUoAved 
in SOmer — at any rate not in Lagash. Accepting Nin- 
Girsfi as the god of the Southern (in the sense of the 
Wintering) Sun, Miss Plunket suggests that GOdea’s 
New Year’s Bay, or Festival of Bau, was held at the 
time of the Winter Solstice (p. 51). Of course, even if this 
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was SO, the custom would only hare endured for as 
long as the Sun at that Solstice was passing through 
Aquarius (Gala, or KUmbhal, or as long as tho tradition 
of that fact was remembered and given effect to. 

This will be a convenient place to note that it was 
probably at some epoch early in the Tauric Km (Conven- 
tional B. G. 4311]^ -2155 1), that tho ethnic elements 
out of which tho Kliatii, Kheta, or Hittiles, of Central 
Asia iMinor were formed, polarized into dciinitely indivi- 
duated political or national conditions. I'his, I think, is 
reasonably deducible from the fact that llittite Syinlmlo- 
logy is dominantly associated with some at least of the 4 
main Zodiacal positions at the time of ^le opening of 
the Tauric Era— tf. g.. Bulls for the Vernal Equinox ; 
Lions, Set, Eire, and so forth, for tho Summer Solstice ; 
and Eagles, perhaps intended :is emblematical of the 
Autumnal Equinox, at the place where onr Scorpio lies. 
Doubtless further discovery will some day round off and 
realise the idesi here adumbrated, by digging up the 
emblem which, in llittite belief, was associated with the 
remaining position -the Winter Solstice, at the 
place where our Aquarius now lies. Presumably, it will 
Iw something ostensibly symbolic of water issuing out of 
an urn, or otherwise flowing, though reiilly representing 
an out-pouring of spiritual influences. 

The DyiiMty of Akkad was followed by tho Dynasty 
of Ur (not yet Ur of tlie Klialdcos), which lastefl for about 
117 or 119 years from (in round numlwra) B.C. 2400, 
with continuous parallels of paldsis in Lagash, and one at 
Umma. It was by this great line that the dual style, 
“ King of Sflmer and Akkad,” was first formally assumed. 
It represented a Sumerian, i.e. a Taijno-Eastem Melano- 
Leukochroio, Bevival. One of its most famous monarchs 
was Dtogi who, amongst other achievements, is said to 
have subjugated the neighbouring KSssi. Yet it was by 
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a ESssite uprising and invasion that Ur was overthrown. 
This, however, only freed lillam from Silmero>x\.kkadian 
control. It did not, at that time, give the Kilssi the 
mastery of the territories lietween the two rivers. 

Next, wo hear of the pynnsttj of J«m— also Sflmero- 
Semitic — lasting for some 225 years, which apparently 
brings it down to oirca B.O. 2056. It was founded by 
Isbi-Ura, and seems to have undergone many vicissitudes 
— much of its history still remaining unravelled. Accord- 
ing to King, it possibly overlapped the commencement 
of the so-called P\nl Dynattly of Jiabt/lon ; but he dates 
its end approximately 13.C. 2100, and prefers the view 
that it fell before the rise of the Babylonian Monarchy. 

This last-mentioned event King dates circa B.C. 2060. 
Others put it earlier — even as early as B.G. 2232. 
Perhaps a way out would Ix) to assign the founding of the 
dynasty to B. G. 2232, and the rise of Bahylm to King’s 
date, B.G. 2050. The founder of the dynasty was StlmO 
Abfl : and it seems to have been somewhat later that the 
name Babylon (Baft- //a = “Gate of EL”) first appears 
in history, replacing Tinlir-Ki and Ka Place 

of Life ”). Throughout this jicriod — hut especially during 
the reign of KhammQr-ahi — Kassito activities were very 
daring and ubiquitous, particularly those conducted by 
Khttdhr-Mabi^, King of Elam, and his two sons, Bim-Sin, 
or Blm-^ha (King of Larsa), and KhUdar-Lagamar, 
the Ghedorlaomer of Oea. XIY. Indeed, for several 
years KhSmmur-Sbi (the Amraphel of Qen. XIV) was a 
captive in the hands of the King of El&m, though he 
eventually regmned his liberty and his throne. We need 
not, therefore, feel in the least surprised when, in Oen. 
XI, we read that in the period preceding the arrival 
in Haran (Uhodo-Leuko-'furanian Mitanni) of the 
originally Sdmerian “ Aamh ” community subsequently 
known as the ‘ /5;*-AamIl, ‘ Abr-Aa0Oi, Abrftmfl, or 
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AbiSmites (for “Abram,” the patriarch, was merely 
Ezra’s personification of this ethnos), Ur was commonly 
called “Ur of the Chaldees” ; for that meant nothing more 
or less than “ Ur of the people of Kalda, Karda, or KasdS,” 
i.e., “ Ur of the Kassi.” 

Here, by way of siii aside, 1 might insert an cxplana* 
tiou of how those ‘ yf&r-Aamu federated with the Amorites 
of Mainre, and became known iis the Kha/nri of Hebron ; 
how — later on, as tlie ITehrHos — they uiiited with a half- 
Komic community in northern Kharu who had formerly 
sojourned in Khein, first as an Aamu suh-tril>e, worship- 
pers of a deified ancestress named l-Sarah-El, then, 
after amalgainating with the lloinin, as devotees of 
Me«-Ba, nr the Zodi:u»iI Ahii\ or Young Bull, but, 
on the occasion of the so-called Kxotht, luul left Khem 
under imperial auspices, as the Jonephiten, JCearaym, 
Abiri, or Tmmliles, and settled in Kharu as a Pharaoh- 
protected Uomic Colony; how, still later — but not till 
the 11th century B.C. — the aucumt Amorites of Yad&i, 
then mostly in southern Kharu, astutely, for political 
reasons, proclaimed tliemsolvcs as the Beth-Yahudeh, 
confederate with the half- Uomic Colony in the north ; how, 
in the meantime, these last-mentioned and the Hebrews, 
now together known as the llL'bro-Israelitcs. had been 
incorporating into their political organism various outside 
ethnoi, largely European and llhodo-Leuko-Taranian, 
and, when thus augmented and federated, called them- 
selves distinctively the Bef/i-Sakh ; and how, eventually, 
under David, Belh-Stikh and Belh-YahwUh erected 
themselves into a monarchical Union under the stylo of 
lartiel : but it is too long and complex a story to tell here. 
Suffice it— even at the risk of perhaps startling some 
peopte out of their wits— to put on record the fact (so very 
different from the fairy-tale that we have always been 
taught to believe) that, ethnically, the Jews are neither 
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Hebreirs nor Israelites; that they never took part in 
the Exodus ; and that they never- sojournOd in Khem, 
whether in bondage to the Homio Pharaohs, or as 
free men. They are simply the ancient Amorites of 
KhSru, transformed— with a hand Ful of Hittites thrown in, 
to modify the original stock (See Tizeh., XFI,\, 2, t3, 46). 

The Babylonian Monarchy^ or so-callod "EirHi Dyntuty 
of 1iahylon,tQ\[ in pieces late in the 18th century B.C. 
Its endless struggles with the KSssi, and possibly internal 
ailments of its own, luul sapped its strength : but there 
seems to be no doubt whatever that, by both sbci'et 
intrigues and open attacks, the Hittites (then subjects 
of the Mitaniiian Jlek-Kluta-Kbetu) largely contributed 
to hsviten its end. Ostensibly, perhaps, they were in 
league with the Eassi ; but there can bo little question 
that, at the Imek of their minds, they had a very deep 
game of their own to play. Just then, however, the Kassi 
proved too much for them. 

Hitherto we have been taught to believe that in the 
founding of this renow'ned Mral Bynaafy of Babylon and 
the rise of Babylon itself, we see a Revival of “ Semitic ” 
power and culture. And so, no doubt, we do : but 
not in the sense meant by King, Pinches, and the 
other authorities. Por many long centuries before 
the momentous epoch under notice, the people of 
Agade had been pure Somites, i.e., Semites in the 
only sense of the word that can possibly be accepted. 
Otherwise stated, they had for ages been Near>Eastem 
Melano<Loukochroi, or Dark- Whites, of the pure blood. 
Into their midst — at least half a century, perhaps 1000 
years or more, 1)efore the rise of Babylon — come a 
vei 7 different race, the semi-Hosy-Blond, semi-Xantho- 
chroic Bhodo-Leuko-TQranians, who inter-marry with 
them and superpose upon them- their very different ideals, 
institutions, and culture generally. A brand*new mce, 
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partaking of the characteristics of both the autochtlionous 
Agadean '* Semites ” and the in-coming Khodo-Leuko- 
TQrihiians, and a brand-new culture expressing a blend 
of both contributory cultures, are the result. So far, it 
would be a misuse of language to describe this newly 
formed race and this newly arisen culture as “ Semitic.” 
But time goes on ; and what happens ? That happens 
which always happens in such circumstances. The 
Mclano-Leukochroic autochthons were doubtless much 
more multitudinous than their masters and tutors. There 
was naturally a tendency for tlie race- and culture- 
characteristics of the latter to persist, and eventually to 
appear to dominate society as a whole, and for the 
distinctive race- and culture-characteristics of the Bhodo- 
Leuko-Tuninian element to be gradually submerged 
in the general flood, and even eventually to appem* 
to have died out. But reason tells us that it did 
not really die out. Keasoii tells us that the ethnic 
and cultural individuality of Babylon, after say B.C., 
2060 , was very diilerent from what the ethnic and 
cultural individuality of Agadc had 1)euii InsFoi’c the advent 
of the lihodo-Lcuko-Ttiranians. It was not Bhodo-Lcuko- 
Tfiranian, certainly : but neither was it Kastern Mebuio- 
licukochroic, or “Semitic.” It was a complex cwnbimlion 
of the lieo. Assuredly it Avas not “Semitic” in the 
amasing sense taught by King, Pinches, and their followers. 
Shortly, it was Jiabylonmn — unicxue and absolutely new 
phenomenon. Where our authorities go astray is in 
imagining that the new-comers from the North (not the 
North-West) were Amorites. and in dubbing these Amor- 
ites— tall, long-headed /(fir folk, almost as rosy-blond as 
the Ehodo-Leukochroi themselves — “ Western-Semites ” ! 

Here it may be explained tliat, when the Amorites 
arrived in north Syria and settled along the valley of the 
Orontes, they had in their possession a divine name 
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something like Ya, or Yahu. The « was probably only a 
subsequent Eastern Mclano-Leukochroio, or possibly 
i^bylonian, terminal for the nominative singular, and the 
h may have been inserted as a mediant between the two 
vowels — the a of original Ya and 3— or for later mystical 
reasons. Where could this la liave come from P Whore 
hut from the country from which the Amorites had 
originally come — Mediterranean lara», the S», Una, 
Uni, or Une, of the old Rhodo-Leukochroio divinity, 10 ? 
Tims the Ainorite divine name may he taken to have 
exhibited the variants Ib, Yd, Yaw, Ya, Yau, YShS, and 
finally Yah. Now, curiously enough, after they had 
settled in the valley of the Orontes, we find them speci- 
ally associated with a district or country named Ja-u-di, 
Ja’di or Yndai. What wiis this hut the tla, dai, deh, 
or “ country,” of Ya, or Yitha ? Thus wc find that the 
real name of their country in Amonl (near later Snmal), 
the coiTcct form of the territorial name which has come 
down to us in the oliscui'c form Ja-ii-di, nr Yudiii, is 
Yahudeh, and that -apart altogether from the sudden 
voile-face on the part of Khem’s hereditary enemies in 
Kharu, when, in the 11th ceiituiy IhC., they cast in their 
political lot with the halMtoniicHehro-Tsraelites, or Eel h- 
Sakh up in the north, and, uniting W'ith them, founded 
the new Eavidic State under Pharaonic suzerainty which 
was thcnccforwai'd historically known as Israel these 
age-long intriguers had originally, in a long-forgotten 
past era, Ixicn entitled to the name of People of 
Ja-u-di, Ja'di, Yadai, or YahUdeh ; and this diplomatic 
assumption by them of the name which has since gather- 
ed about it such very dilTerent associations (finally ap- 
pearing as Jews), Avas merely the revival of an ancient 
and inherent right, a deliberate reversion to an old page 
in their life as an ethnos, which had for several centuries 
been turned down and suffered to pass into oblivion. 
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Ezra, however — for Iho gloriHcation of Yahveh — gave to 
his materials a very clever twist, Arliieli, niitil now, has 
completely covered up again all tnuses of the facta here 
disclosed. 

In the form Yaku, or Yim, this ancient and once 
Mediterranean divine name may possibly have found its 
way into Agiule and Silmur, first as homo along on the 
waves of Rosy-Elond migration that had issued out of 
Uhodo-Leukochroia and poured into Wesiorn jVsia, and 
secondly in the days when the llhodo-Leuko*1'ai'anians 
superposed themselves upon .\gade; or it may have 
wandered into “Jlabylonia” from .Vmorfi; for, in the 
texts, there do setmi to Ih) vague indic*ations of some such 
divine name being obscurely known in those regions ; but 
it is in no traceable way identifiable — or apisirently even 
connected -with the old Samerian divine name JSIr/, 
“ King of the Abyss, Croatf>r of Everything, and Ijonl 
of .Vll.” 

.Meanwhile, far down in southern Sumer, in the 
“Country of the Sea,” there hwl Imsoii flourishing a 
dynasty — Semitic (i.f', Ne€*vr- Eastern Mclano-Leuko- 
chroic), or ]>erhaps Sumerian, or possibly SQinero-Semitic, 
r am not sure whiedt— called the Seaku Dynttaly. It was 
founded about ('onventional ll.C., ISSl* by Iluma-Ilu, a 
contemporary of Samsu-Iliina f>f the liabylouiiiii Moii- 
firchy, and collapsed in B.C., lo'iti under Ea-damil, w-ho 
was overthrown by Ulain-Buriash, an Elamite prince, son 
of Bnrnii-Eariasii “ the king.” . Ulam-BOriash thereupon 
took pas-session of Ea-(iamirs realm. By thus establish- 
ing himself in the extreme south, ho merely re- 
vived wliat had proviously existed there at Ur (Ur of the 
Chaldees), oiwff B.C., 1990-1021, «.<?., Kassite dominion. 
For a long time scholars did not know Avhat to make 
of the perioil that siiceceded the dt)wnfall of the Babylonian 
Monarchy, or fc'ii-st Dynasty <»f Babylon, jw it used to be 
4t 
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called. Vaguely they spoke of a ]>all of comparative 
obscurity which at that epoch swept mist-like over the 
history of the laud between the two riA'eis. Tho Seskil 
Dynasty, just referred to, bad as yet been neitlier 
idoutitied nor placed; but, in the Kings’ List, mention 
wtw found of a dynasty of eleven kings, iwginning with 
a certain AumanO, and described as of Ut'^azagga. As, 
however, this was also reml Vrii-leu, tworybody was left 
guessing, and all sort s of conjectures were started to explain 
Avho the mysterious (deven AA'ore — Hommel’s being 
prominent and to the effect that the dynasty Avas contim- 
poraiieous Avitli that of Kharnmnifibi, but for some 
o1)se.ure reason had never attained significance. Through- 
out this {wiod of bewilderment, scholars Avere in the 
habit of calling this dynasty the Second Jignaity of 
ttabylon — the Kassite dynasty, ne.\t to Ik* noticed, lieing 
generally referrad to as the Third Dynmty of Babylon. 

IfoAvever, consequent upon AA’hat we hoav knoAV alraut 
tho Seska Dynasty, all these styles — I’irst, Second, and 
Third of Jlabylon — have 1)een diseanhsl ; for the Sesku 
UyiiiAsty had nothing whatever to do Avitb Kabylon, and 
Mr. King, avIio seems to knoAV most about the subject, 
is satisfied that, after an indelinite but not very long 
inhrrval, the Dabylonian Monarchy, which used to be 
called the First Dynasty of Daby Ion, Avas succeeded by that 
Kassite dymisty Avhich used to lie called the Third Dynasty 
of Dabylon. It Avas fouiuhxl by a Napoleonic conqueror, 
named (landasb, Avho issued out of the couutry knoAvn 
as Kilslishn. It rejiresented a mighty up-rush of KOssite 
ascendancy, Avhich Avas iioav undoubted and ubiquitous in 
that part of the AA'orld. Tlie seat of its power Avas 
established at Nippur — Babylon being tlicjiceforAvard 
knoAVU during Kassite times as Kardiiniash. It Avas 
(!ontemporary Avith the famous 18th I’haraonic l^nasty 
in Kliem ; omlurcd for no less than 577 years ; made 
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liabfflouMn CnUnre a (loniiiiant factor throughout the 
ctTilized world, as then known; and only suocuin1)(H.l 
before the irresistible and rapidly augmenting might and 
majesty of Assyria. 

Here, however, I must close. In my next piper 
I shall reveri to the subject of Babylonian Culture, 
I shall try to show that, at any rahs to some extent, 
its origin goes Inok to Rhodo-LeukO'Tiiranian sources ; 
and further that, if that cun lie establislied, the 
conclusion necessarily follows that, both formally and 
functionally, its <‘arliest biological liogiiinings were 
really rooted in the lifts of those two now only 
mythologically and ludniloiisly remembered stiiges of 
remotest Antiquity — the majestic, iH^autiful, and duKKlingly 
brilliant Rhodu-Leukoehroic Age of the old, t)ld Mediter- 
ranean World, and its quite as wonderful, evtm more 
mysteilous, and still moroancienl predecessor, the Mt'lano- 
rjeiikochruic Age of that same old World. I shall touch 
upon Assyrian, Medie, and Pei'sian origins, noticing the 
debt each of th(\su ethiioi and Statics owed to the Rhodo- 
liOuko-Turfinians in respt'ct of culture ; and, pissing on 
to .\iryavo-Vaeja (whence the Aryas immediately ori- 
giiuited), r shall ])oinl out how and to what extent the 
Airyanians there were prolsihly alTectisl by all the ethuiu 
and cultural streams that, in the non thoroughly meta- 
morphosed Orient, must tlnm havo been circling around 
them; and tiiially, witb a glance at Romiu history in the 
I2th century II. C. (really to throw light on subseipiont 
events in (^mtral Asia), I shall invite attention to the 
fact that then, and only then, .o jinuihg named in the 
Mg-r^ht as the Ptirits, Yadus, 'I’firvasas, AnQs, and 
UrQhyQs — of whom the first two .•iImumIoiumI Niiharln in 
Western Asia under the names Pur-a-Satin and Yadiii- 
Amorites — ^arrived first in Zarah-Lake land (modern 
Seistan), where the iakln Aryas ivere then settled, and 
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later on (but for the (ir8t time in their livefl) appear ns 
at least camped in tranH-lndns Sapta>8indhayah (modern 
Vanjab), where no deniKcns were then to he found more 
civilized than the assorted Nmdas, and the hardly more 
advanceil Indian Tokhs, Tiishi, or Dtuyus, who, under 
their kUr^, or tribal chiefs, had dwelt there for centuries, 
but who, up till then, know no more about Aryan 
humanity, AryuniMin, and the ^ig-Veda, than they did 
about tlie diiferential calculus — for, outside certain 
sliadowy names, there is no evidence of the iukla Aryas 
having ever entered the Panjab ; and then — but not till 
then — wo shall be in a |K)sition to decide for ourselves 
in what sense, and how far, if indeed at all, the particular 
communities heretofore and still usually called “ the 
Rig-Vedic pcioples,” “ the Aryan folk,” and “ the Indo- 
Aryans,” the p:irticular eollection of doctrines, myths, 
and ideals usually calbnl “ the teachings of the Vedas,” 
and the particular peruxl that is coinuionly spoken of as 
“Rig-Vedic times,” and “ thcf Rig-Vedic Age,” are really 
entitled to the views that air pi'cvalenl regarding tliein, 
not only in popular belief, but also in scholarly >‘ircles 
both Indian and European. 



Primitive Elements of Jainism ' 


BY 

I’liAiioDii Chandra Uaochi, M.A. 

(/) lutrodHClor}!. 

“There is no religions system, .nieient or recent,” 
iuiys Mrs. Emile Diirklieim,' “where one does not unset 
under difTensnt forms, two religions, ns it were, side by 
side, which, though Ixsing united closely nnd nnturnlly 
penetmtiiig olhtsr, do not etsasss, nevertheless, to ho 
distinct.” The one is concerned with tlie raagniricent 
phenomenn of iintnre such <‘is tins sun, the moon, winds 
nnd stars, or else the objects of vnriou.s sorts such ns 
plants, animals, etc. The other is ooiicernod with spiri* 
tiuil beings, spirits, souls and demons nnd divinities. Of 
these two elements one |)ertaiiis to a higher .shite of 
culture nnd is the outcomo of the progressive state of 
mind nnd tho other lielongs to a lower stage of culture and 
sadly lacks that sublime character. The fornier llnds 
support in tho standardistxl canoniciil lilcrnture and the 
latU'r in the trmlitious and blind su])erstitions fondly 
entertained by tlie iincultuml mass. 

Every Indian religion also has two such aspects and 
Jainism is no exception. But hem tho two phases have 


* Tiiis nitii-U* in llii- «l:il.or;i!i«n li'ail in llio Anllini|iiilt.Kii.*nI Hoctum of 

iho Imliiiii Sfioiico Cmii'ivBs :ir iln Ki|flilli Amiiinl Si-rfsioii in rubniury mi. 

* Mirt. Biiiilo Diiikln'iin in lii*i‘ “Tin* Kli'iiinilury froriiiRnf the Uoligioiis Lifi?. 
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l)eeu iutormixed with eivch other ho much so that ono 
finds difficulty in sepnriitin" ono from the other. The 
inferior element has received a religious sanctity at the 
hands of the people inspito of its unaiithoritatire character. 
The present humble attempt is, however, made to dis* 
cover the lower characteristics of the Jaina religion and 
to investigate into the prolmlile conditions under which 
they wore incorporated into Jainism. Here I shall, first of 
all, try to find out whether there is any primitive element 
in the Jaina philosophy. The religious rites and super- 
stitions of the Juinas, and their mythology, will be taken 
into considerutiou in due order and attempts will be made 
to discover the possible folk elements of them. 


(H) PhiloHophjf, 

The most vittil question of philosophy is concerned 
with the conception of the soul, and the connected topic, 
the idea of the trunsinigration of souls. These are again 
the only points of philosophy regarding which both the 
cultured and the uncultured have got vunrs of their own. 
This, therefore, appears to be the only possible ctvtegory 
in which wo can ox|M;ct to discover the trace of animistic 
infinence, if there is at all any, on the philosophiCf'il system 
of the Jainas. 

Ill the .laina philosophy, soul is generally representeil 
by jim. It is one of the nine categories which eoiisti- 
lute the fundamental (ruths of the systom; The jiea is 
characterised by the pos.session of the four life- 

hreaths as widl ns of the consciousness. It is described as 
formless, and an agent, has the same extent as its own 
liody, and is the enjoyer of tho fruits of Karma. 

Now the mo.st noteworthy point regarding this concep- 
tion of soul, as Professor Jacobi ' rightly indicates, is that 

‘ S. K. B., XXI r, p. 3. 
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it has been arriverl at not through tho search after tlie 
self, the self'Oxisting unchangeable principle in the ever- 
changing world of phonomeui^ but throwjh Hie penfeptiou 
of life. This is because the most general Jaina term for 
soul is life — Jii'ff, which is identictil with at/a or almau ; 
and the way in which the category of jioa L-i divided and 
sub-divided building up from tho less to the more deve- 
loped life certainly bears out this contention. 

Tiiis category of jlca has Ixren classiHed In (»very 
possible way in the Jaina philosophy. Once it has l)e<*n 
classified in five ways Jiccording to I he niiinliei' of senses 
it possesses as KkeiulrUja, Deiudrii/a, Tri-indni/a, Comi- 
dnya and l\m‘eii(lni/a or in other words that which 
possesses one sense, that which possesses two senses and 
so on. 

The inanimate world is eoneerned with this Ekettih'hja 
class. “ KkPiidrtya j*ca poss<‘ss only one senst?, 1 1n; sense 
of touch but have four prmm : touch, body, the power 
of exhaling and inhaliiii;, and the allotted terra of life. 

“They are sub-divided int») Pi'tlhrikai/n, Ajtakat/a, 
Teiikat/n, ITti/Hkai/a, and f'lt^as/Mt/ikdi/a. Things Isdong- 
ing to tho earth, sueh as stones, lumps of chiy, sivlts, 
chalk, diamonds and otluw minerals, are called Pi-Ultrikai/a 
ekeudrij/a. 'J’hough ordinary twrsons are unable to per- 
ceive in these tho power of sulTering, yet a kemli can do 
so, for he sees that they have four imtm, including the 
power of bresithing and of touch. The longest span for 
which a jtm can be coraiwllcd to inhabit such a lodging 
is twenty-tn'o thousand yccirs, and the shortest time less 
than forty-eight moments, but as tho jtca'e karma is 
gradually exhausted it will be reborn into happier condi- 
tions. These earth-lives arc also divided into those which 
W6 can see and those which are invisible to tho human 
eye. Btj Wdi'mlhifj any earik-Ufe ice deprieo otifnefres 
of our ehnuee of kopphiess aud peifeel ichdoni. 
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“ Tlie Jaiiins liolievc Uiat \Viit($r itself {not, m is in> 
open supposed, the aimmlcule tirintf in if) is inhaltitcMl 
hy Ekendnyn j ion called yipnkntfa Ekendriyn, Apukaya 
include min, dew, fog:, ineltt^ snow, melted hail, etc: 
The shortest span a jiea can psiss in water is a moment, 
though more usually it will have to wait there for rebirth 
for at least forty-eight niomunts ; hut the longest time 
its karma can condemn it to this imprisonment is seven 
thouamd years. It is this indie/ in the power of injtici- 
ing pain on water that wakes Jaina monks so pariicnhir 
about only taking it when it has been boiled and strained 
and prevents some of them using it at all for toilet 
purposes ! 

“ A man's karma again mag force him to tteeome a 
TeukTuja ckendriga, or lirc-life, and he jnay have to ]>ass 
into an ordinary lire, the light of a lamp, a magnet, 
electricity, a meter, flint stone sjmrks, a forest conflagra- 
tion, or a submarine lire, but one can only he condemned 
to be a tire-life for a perio(i varying from one instant to 
three days (/. c., seventy two hours). \ dilTercnce of 
opinion c.xists among .raiiias as I o whether one can he 
condemned to hecome lightning or not for it does not 
seem to he known for ctrrtein whether or no Teukaya 
exists in light ning. 

“Agiiin all sorts of wind, such as cyclones, whirl- 
winds, monsoons, west winil.s, and trade winds, arc 
thought of as inhabited by w'hat are called Vaynkaga 
Ekendnga jira. It is dillieult for us to understand that 
wind has a body and can be made to sulTer pain, but all 
this is phiin to a Kecali. The period a jioa may spend as 
wind varies ivccording to his from one instant to 
three thousand years. 

“ All vegetable life or f'anaspafikdga, also possesses 
but one mlriya. These y/ra arc divided into two classes : 
Pratgeka, or life such as that of a tree {e. //., an orange or 
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mango tree), whose various branches, fruits and leaves 
possess life derived from it and Sadharaifa, the life 
possessed potatoes, onions, carrots, figs, etc. Strict J ainas 
will not eat any of the latter class liecause more tlian one 
Jiva has taken up its lodgings there ; hut they will take 
oranges and mangoes, once they are ripe, for then they 
are inhabited by only one life. Life as a vegetable may 
last from one instant to ten thousand years.”' 

The points which are extremely significant here are 
these — («) it is maintained and maintained very strongly 
that Ekfitidriya jtm» inhabit the elements above enumera* 
ted. (ft) It is to lie particularly noted that the Jaina’s 
belief in the existence of life in those elements is not at 
all concerned with the animalcules living therein as is so 
often presumed, (a) A man’s ho nun may force him to 
take some such elemental existence in course of trans* 
migration; and furthermore, (d) it is strictly enjoined that 
any ill-treatment to those elemental lives are detrimental 
to one’s attainment of happiness and perfect wisdom. So 
says the Acharahga aatra * : “ lie who injures these does 
not comprehend and renounce the sinful acts, ho who 
does not injure these comjireheiuls and renounces the 
sinful acts.” It thus appears that the Jainas are very 
emphatic in the attributing souls to inanimate things 
such as stocks, stones, lumps of clay, salts, chalk, dia- 
monds and other minerals ; I'ain, dew, fog, melted snow 
and hail • fii'c, light, magnet, electricity and meteor ; vege- 
tables, trees and fmits. 

Now this lilierality in the attributing t^ouls to inanimate 
objects has its counterpart in a lower stratum, of culture. 
It is only in the animistic food of human thought that 
“ there is recognized in nature no aristocratic class of soul- 
possessing of soul-possessing beings — everything dignified 

* Mn. Sinolair Sluvcnaoii in **lli*art of Jainisni,'' p|i. 97, 96, 99. 

* AchSrOftga Siilm, 8. li. K. 

45 
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by thinghood — has its own power or function, however 
insignificant, and therefore its own soul.”' Professor Tylor 
also in his Primitive Culture * maintains that “ Plants 
partaking with animals the phenomena of life and death, 
health and sickness, not unnaturally liave some kind of 
soul ascribed to them. In the loVer ranges of culture 
the souls , of plants ara much more identified with the 
souls of animals.” Put in these lower ranges of culture 
only, he speaks furthermore, that the theory of souls 
stretches beyond this thought. Certain high savage races 
distinctly hold, and a large proportion of other savi^e 
and liarharian races make a more or less close approach to 
a theory of separable and surviving souls or spirits belong- 
ing to stocks and stones, weapons, boats, food, clothes, 
ornaments, and other objects which to us are not merely 
soulless but lifeless. 

It thus becomes apparent that the Jaina conception 
of soul had much to do with the conception of the people 
at a lower stage of culture at the outset, though it has now 
been completely incorporated to the Jaina philosophy. 

The connected topic of the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, has received its full development in 
Jainism. It is maintained that theyfv t performs diffei'ent 
kinds of actions, “it reaps the fruit of those actions and it 
circles round returning again.” As a result of the influx 
of k»rmaa as already indicated, the jims are sometimes 
forced to take up their abodes even in the earth-bodies, 
fire-bodies, water-bodies and the rest. The souls are also 
sometimes forced to inhabit the bodies of animals if the 
result of their past karmm requires so. This is best 
illustrated by the prenatal history of Fai^anfttha* in 


I Encjclopostlia of Koligion and Btbics ; Article on Animism. 

* Professor Tjlor in “ I^mitive Ciiltiiro/’ Vol. I, p. 474. 

• Prof. Haiirire Hloomriold in his *• The fjfe and the Stories of tho Jaina Savior 
Pfr^vanatha^*' cf. riitrodiiction, p. 4 IF. 
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which his evil antagonist Eamatha is represented as' 
being bom once as- a Etiribtfto-serpent for murdering 
his pious brother Marubhati and committing incest 
with his sister-in*law. The soul of this Kurkuta-aerpemi 
was reborn twice again as a great serpent (mahaki) 
and a, lion for his mischievous act in previous lives. 
FSrsvanStlia also is depicted as being born as an 
elephant in one of his previous existences for harbouring 
distressing thoughts {m'tadhyma). 

There can be no doubt that this Jaina idea of trans* 
migration is an exact prototype of that idea in lower 
psychology which draws no definite demarcation between 
souls of men and of beasts ” and which finds no difficulty 
in admitting the migration of human souls into the 
bodies of the lower animals and also inanimate things. 
Thus it appears to us that the Jaina idea of this trans- 
migration of souls was affected to a great extent by 
the animistic philasophy and Avas polished and refined 
later on. 

We cannot but notice another aspect of this question, 
namely, that magic process by which the transference 
of soul from one body to another 1x)dy can bo accom- 
plished. The sacred literature of the Jainas liears record 
of such magic processes. Thus we are toId,‘ in connec- 
tion with the sixth pre-birth of Pftrsvanatha as King 
Vajranabha, that King Vikrama of Avanti learnt this 
magic process and transferred his soul from his own body 
to tliat of the state elephant:, thence to that of a parrot 
and at last in order to come l)ack to his own Ixxly he liad 
to transfer his soul to the l)ody of a lizard. It is to lie 
remarked that in this process of transfei-once the original 
qualities of the soul were not in the least affected. King 
Vikrama, thus, even after his entrance into the body of 

• ftof. Manriro Blcmifii W in *• Tliu Ute aiul iho Stories of the Jaina Savior 
PAr9vaiiai1i»i” p 74 fF. 
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the parrot instructed the queen *‘on the essence of religion 
in accordance with the familiar teaching of the Jaina 
▼6ws,” winding up with the superiority of mental purity as 
compared with ascetic practice. 

The belief in this magic process, of the transference 
of souls, every one is quite sure, lacks that sublimity of 
6ohoopti6n which is the characteristic feature of the 
higher phase of Jainism. This appears to be one of 
those peculiar beliefs which are entertained by the people 
at a lower stage of culture. 


< - (3) Beligioits TlUea and Supe^-tHttom. 

I now come to some of the religious rites and super- 
stitious entertained by the Jainas. Though these do 
not all constitute a special feature of Jainism alone, 
many of them being common to both Hinduism and 
Buddhism, it is the Jainas who look up to these with 
especial religious sanctity. Moreover, Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson in her valuable handbook on the Heart of 
Jainism' enumerates most of them as peculiarly Jaina. 
These, therefore, appear to deserve consideration. 

The Cmtya-tmrship was prevalent amoiq; the Jainas 
from the very beginning. Nay, it is not improbable, as 
Prof. Uamaprasad Chanda has indicated in one of his 
recent lectures " on itiasturn Art, delivci’cd in the Indian 
Museum, that this was in existence even before the birth 
of those religions, Jainism and Buddhism. “ This belong- 
ed to the primitive effortless stratum of society,” says he, 
” and not jiatrouised by the progressive sections who with 
their pantheistic or agnostic tendencies could not fully 
reconcile themselves to idolatry. These sections worshipped 
and maintained the caityat Ixscause it was their custom to 

^ llinrt of Jainism, p. 264 fF. 

* Published in ilio Journal of Letters, Oaloutta Unireriitj. 
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do so from time immemorial and when they got hold of 
some higher objects of worship like Buddha they made 
the presiding spirits of the eaityM like Yaksas, NRgas, 
and Devas to fall in line with their old worshippers ” 
and adopted the new faiths. 

Evidently, therefore, there can he no denying the tact 
that this oaitya worship as practised among the Jainas, 
originally belonged to a lower stage of culture and was 
incorporated into Jainism later on. 

The prevalence of the caitya worship among the 
Jainas can be estimated from a short description of it in 
the Antagada*Dasao,' one of the Jaina canonical works 
which runs thus : 

Outside the city of Gampa, to the north-east thereof, 

was a sanctuary named Punnabbadde Its fame was 

widely spread among many populations of town and 
country. It uas meet for the prayei’s and supplications 
of many playful folk ; meet for worship, celebration, 
veneration, offering, largesse, and i-espect ; meet to bo 
waited upon with courtesy as a blessed and auspicious 
sanctuary of the gods, divine, truth-telling, truth-counsel- 
ling. kliracles were manifested therein and received 
shares in thousands of sacriftces. Many people came to 
worship it. 

The evil ry<?.— "The oi'dinary people among the Jainas 

believe most strongly in the evil eye and are terrified of 
coming under its influence though it is nuite contrary 
to the tenets of their creed.” Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson * 
tells us that the Jainas are generally scrupulous to 
receive perfect happiness with open heart, and further- 
more whenever they see it, they Irelieve that some 
person who is a favourite with some evil god or goddess 
wiU harm the happy one through jealousy. Anything 

Aiitagwja-Dntfo— Baraett, p. 2 ff. 

“ Heart of Jainiwn p- 266. 
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dark or bitter is considered as capable of averting this and 
so, if new jewellery is worn, a black thread is tied on to 
it; if a new house is built a black eartheii vessel is placed 
outside. 

Any illness is ascribed to this influence of the evil eye. 
" If a child has fever or is sick after eating, the women 
at once say that its illness was caused by some irarson 
possessing tlie wicked power of the evil eye and elaborate 
remedies are takeu.” The remedies prescribed are of very 
queer kinds, to wave a loaf of millet bread round his 
head and to give to a black dog. 

‘ yiirits . — ^The bhutoi or the evil spirits are generally 

considered very active at the time of Divali and in order 
to prevent tlieir entrance to houses the women before the 
Dioali go to some crossing places of three or four roads 
with water pots. They make a circle in tiie dust with the 
water and in the centre of this pkee a small cake of 
grain. “ Indeed at any season when they are afraid of 
evil spirits visiting their house, tlioy put vermilion, grain, 
and something black into the bottom of a broken pot to 
guard against their coming.” 

Awenlor-tcorship. — “Srava^a is in fact an anxious 
month, and on the Afth day of it many Jaina women 
worship serpents, apparently to propitiate tlic spirits of 
their ancestors. They draw a picture of a snake on the 
walls of the room where the water-vessels an) kept, in 
order to pacify tlio spirit of any of their forefathers who 
may have died suddenly in luittle or l)een munlcrcd beforo 
he could fulfil some strung desire he might iiave possessed ; 
for they fear that such ancestors may return to carry out 
their interrupted purpose. To cool these desires, they 
encircle the picture of the snake three times with ^vater 
and offer it little cakes to uutke it happy.” ' 


Ibid, |i. tea. 
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Plague mul mmll-pav . — ^Tlie prevalence of cholera or 
plague iH attributed to the influence of vindictive gods and 
goddesses like Sitala Dcvl. In order to obviate their 
influences the ordinary Jaina lights a fire in his house 
and circumambulates it. '1^'hen one is attacked with small- 
pox, he goes to the temple of iSitala and makes various 
kinds of offerings to the vindictive goddess in order to 
propitiate her. 

These are a few of the superstitions entertained by 
the ordinary Jainas. No one and not even the most 
advanced Jainas cjin venture to cluiraeterise these as the 
products of a progressive culture. Nor are they justified 
in distinguishing these as consistent with the injunctions 
of their sacred law. Iliese beliefs in the “ activity of 
countless swarms of spirits ” and these tendencies to make 
them responsible for any sort of mishap or disease have 
never been considered by the anthropologist as the pro- 
perties of a completely cultured man who tries to discover 
the real causes acting liehind the veil. Those are notions 
favourite to the people at a lower stratum of culture — the 
people who have neither the capsicity nor the inquisitive- 
ness to find out the underlying causes of a phenomenon 
hut are satisfied with attributing them to some super- 
natural agencies. We therefore find no other room left 
for us than to take the.se as religious conceptions originally 
belonging to a lower stage of culture and now dynamically 
incorporated into the society of the cultured. 


(4) Mgthologg. 

Lastly T come to the Jaina mythology. Tt will be 
interesting to estimate tho nature of the folk contribution 
to it. But this is a task difficult and requires a prolonged 
study. For the present I shall remain satisfied in giving 
a mere outline of the subject. 
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Serpeats play an important part in the Jaimi mytho- 
logy. In the legends which centre round ParsrnnSthn, 
the twenty-thirdTirthnhkara, the main actors arc sometimes 
the great N^s. Thus when Sainbaradera or Megha- 
kumOra along with his satanic host attacked our great 
Arhat ndth storms when he was engaged in soTero 
austerities — standing immovable and exposed to the 
weather — ^it was Dharanendra, the King of NSgas in the 
region of Patftla, who came to his rescue. His mighty 
throne is said to have been shaken at the time of this 
danger and perceiving the difficulty of the great Jina he 
came along with his queen consort Padmavati and spread 
his innumerable hoods over the head of our Arhat. The 
legend is also depicted on sculptures in the cave temples 
at Badami and Elura and the image of Fiirsva is generally 
carved with the snake-hoods {Seshaphaiti) over him.' In 
several other temples, again, ParsvaniTtha is depicted as 
lying in the Eayotsarga position attended by snake 
divinities. Besides we arc told that when the Bhagav&n 
Parsvunatha was in the embryo the mother saw a serpent 
by her side on the bed and this was why he was called 
ParsvanStha. 

Oods are again divided into four classes and the first 
two divisions appear to be noteworthy. I'he fii'st division, 
the Bh&van^hipatis, consist of ten orders of beings." 

(t) A»um-Ktmutms — who are black in colour, 
wear red garments and bear on the crown a 
great crescent-shaped jewel. 

(ii) Nagu-Kumura » — who are white in colour, wear 
green garments and liear the symbol of a 
serpent’s hood on the crown. 


* BUliler in hiB “ Indian Sect of Mio JainnR,’* traiiHlatod by BurgnsB, pp. 63, 64, 

* Uf, ibidf p. 
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(Hi) Siivania-KmtSi'as—vrho are yellow in colour, 
wear white garments and 1)ear tlie symbol 
of an eagle on the croAVu. 

(*■») — Avho are red in colour, Avoar 

green gtirments and bear the symbol of a 
thunderbolt on the crown. 

(») Dr,ip»t-Kvmaro8 — aa'Iio are ml in colour, AVoar 
green garments and bear the symbol of a 
lion on tbe ci'oaa'u. 

(m) Udadhi-K inuriroK — Avbo are Avliitt; in colour, 
weiiv gi*een garments sind bear the symbol of 
a horse on the croAvn. 

(ri/) Dih-KmmraH — Avho are n'd in colour, Avear 
Avhito garments and lieav the symlml of an 
elephant on tbe crown. 

(uiii) Pnnauff-KiimrirftH—who are greeni in colour, 
AA'OJir red garments and bear the syml)ol f>f a 
crocodile on the crown. 

(Li) - Avho are risd in colour, wear 

green garments and bear the symbol of a 
jug oil the croAvn. 

(r) S(tcUa-Kiimn'(tH—\v\\o are yelloAV in colour, 
Avear Avhite garments and bear the*, sym- 
l)ol of a shalloAA' eartlien pot on his 
croAVii. 

The second diA'ision, the Vtfunfin'ttt consists of eight 
classes all of which are consideml in the Hralimapical 
mythology either as demigods or supcrnatimAl beings. 

'I’liese are — 

(i) C'*) 

(ii) rnhmtm. (Inndhanns. 

(Hi) Mtthoraunx- ('^*0 V «*«««. 

(id) BhTih8. ('''■'0 Kimpnmm. 

46 
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These demons of various classes have all trees as 
their symbols, “PiSaca are black>bodied, and have a 
Eadamba tree as a symbol; BATUa Avhose sign is the 
Sulasa tree, are also black-bodied ; so are Yakfa who 
possess the Banyan tree as their sign; £ak§€uuui arc 
white and have the Khaiamba tree ; the green Kim ara 
hiivc the Asoka tree ; the white Kimpurtufft the Campaka 
tree; the Nftga or snake tree is the symbol -of the 
black-bodied Mahot-aga ; and the last of the Yyantara 
demons, the bhick Gaudharoa have the Timbara tree for 
their sign.”' 

The gods described under both the divisions are all 
considered to be dwellers of the region of Patala. They 
have their divinely qualities. 

The Yttk^M, the third class of the Vytintaras are 
so much so associated with the activities of human 
beings that they have Ikjoii taken in many of the 
legends. J t is the Yaksas and Yaksiuis who have been 
always couiiecte<l with all the M Tirthai^karas as their 
attendant spirits. Thus Ijtisabhadeva, the tirst Tirthaukara 
had Gomukha and Gluikreyvarr as his male and female 
attendants and Mahavira, the hist, even had Alatahga 
and Siddayika. Each one of the interinediate Tirthan- 
karas also have been connected in the simihir way with 
Yak^s and Yaksinis. The pre-iuital history of I’arsva- 
natha Inul also much to do with the Yakssi divinities. 
Furtherraoi'e the Jaiiia worship of Caitifoa is funda- 
mentally connected with these deniisons of the region 
of Patitla. Mmiiblnulra and Turoiibhadra stand pre-emi- 
nent among these. 

This demonology, if looked at from the standpoint of 
an anthropologist, appears to lie the contribution of the 
uncultured and partially developed mentality. 


' Mrs. Siiicluir SIovuiihou in her “ Heart of Jaiiiiaiii," 
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- (d) CoHclaaiott and PvobabilUiea. 

This is all I have to sjiy regarding the primitive 
elements of Jainism for the present. Now it may be 
asked what is the probable channel thi’ough which these 
religious conceptions of the uncultarcd folk could enter 
into Jainism ? 

Parsvanatha, there are reasons to believe, was the 
first historical promulgator of the religion, lie iloiirished 
towards the eud of the 9th century B.C. and evidently 
his jige was coeval with the age of the elder Upani^ids 
when the tlioiighiful section of the community in their 
zeal for the knowledge of the supreme world left the 
suffering masses to shift for themselves. 

It may be rightly presumed that at this juncture 
Farsvaniltha recognised the moral elevation of the mass 
as a su]>reme task of religion, lie felt for them and 
came forwanl to their help. This is why he has Item 
always styled the “ people’s favourite.” Probjibly it 
implies tlmt Parsvanatha’s religious propaganda were 
stivrted for the uplifting of the masses. It is also note- 
worthy that the mass of that time, in the eastern countries 
of Aryavarta, to which Parsvaniitha’s religious propaganda 
were con lined, most pndmbly W!is constituted with th«! 
peoples at a lower stratum of culture. 

Pars'vaiiutha’s movement, presumably the firs! oi-ym- 
ised pojmlar religiom moneiiieul, wan thus more conceriietl 
with the uncultured section of the community than with 
the higher classes. It wsis rather antsigonistic to these 
privileged classes as it wjis Uie first to stand in the wity 
of their self-interests as it did away with all class 
distinctions and social aristocriujy. As this movement 
storted with the lower section of the society it appears to 
us tlmt this was the channel through which religious 
ideas and conceptions which are naturally entertained by 
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the pooph^ of a lower cultiiro entered into Jainism and 
succeeded in boiii;; existent up till now. 

Fnrthiwnioro, in every religion, the conversion of 
peoples either ciilturtid or uncultured, necessitates the 
incorporation of some of their favourite religions 
' beliefs. At least in course of time such a conversion 
results in this. Jainism also might have shared the 
sjvme fahi and with the eonvc’i’sion of the uncultured 
mtisses, the filtration (»f their pticuliar religions lieliefs 
also might have begnii. 
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CT ftB3F ■»5t5. wftrsfe ; CT "Bifinri fiff® 
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iftan arfsfirs^K awa^Piv* f >» and ai’ ai ■ ;. 
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TSW? ^llOTtWl I ■^tSRII *t|t, ^ J^\ 

TO (?wtw^?ra jp(5t ‘»itJf’ I* 

*ift«a|ij 5^5 %?h y fen « ’®*r 

^ #t5t? ’JC® ‘«l^‘ ‘TOSJ^* ^ ; ®t?l »l|^ 
TO® ®i f?®iw ®lc® 4®? (71^ ■®«ti-^f5r5»rTO Mra® 
TO «t*l^ ®1 CTO C’tCTO ? «il^ TO®T 

•SWH^feCTO c®,-- 

TO^ ®f® ®t5l 5^171, C®^ ^ TO® ®C®T 

*t®^ C®t® m ^ ^ ®l I ^«®t® ®f®, ■81^ ; 

”^, '*1*1®^ *T3I TO ; — ^?®i^ ®® ; "St®! ®^OT9, ^®C5® TO®i®^C® 
*ltt® ®l I »t®^ ®TO ( Kolation ) ®|r5 ®|i7lt, TO ( Two 
related terms ) ^tTO®? ; il®t ^ Jfsr ®'9®1 61^> i 
(^) ■sjtTO ®f?t«.5tc^ Ji#fi -snsdctni ifer-w frotfe 
aff*o I TOr^T ®i®-®i»tt^ fet® v<it 1 
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>il®s^l TO’?l ®If?I ®ffTO, »t®®^ ■si’t® 

®( ® c ® c g, c®Ptc® *fit I '-‘i^^ ^ *1®^ ®ft<iT-®r®‘i-^ 
■BltTO ^®1 fell ’^C® I ^®fv "^1 ^ ®t*l®i TO®J7F, -il^ 
fTOt®*®)1®IC^ ^?l®, TOtfei TO ®fel^ f®CTOl1 ^f® I fro 
sfife, ^ ciRTt '3 5®tOT ^ifer??, TO® t®! 'iiTO ®®pr 
feH, C® ®^ CTO « ^tlTl® ^rtl® 1 TO?.^ ®®® ®lt®tc®® ®TPt 
C®f®C®ff, TO® ^ C^® TO ®lfTOI^ 

®|®tC5 I t®1 ®^ ®tt I— «W« TOtSi ®n®®l 

vilCTOtC® ®lt I >ilt ®f®1^ "Slf®®! TO6.^ <iS^ 

®^, ^?l® TO, ^!f®®i TO ®felt at®® ^ |- "Sit®®! ®c® 


* g^^aisrwi, fHhi ’lutcn *tt» i 

t “TOl 5 wsc, ^>n?i^i“-a%9x. SIJI5H “ssrtaaK 
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«ttf% CT, ^OTCn '« 

?feltCI' >£t^l(,ill^ ^ t%'‘*Ft?*l"^^(.*i ^ ^?rl I'A’Sl 

^i#ai 5l®rans i *w?it5t<r «iWfw’fw f^nitissi ct 
^ itw ’^rss, iSi?*i 

<fW« ^ 3i#?i I ii «sw?j ‘^ursi*, 15^’ I ^ 

^ I Bf’tP55 ^*1 1 (JPt- 

(?f*t-^ f^Mi 
«l(«<ljfe ; ^^5?ltN <ilt ^ ?lc>5 

ftf^ «itf^ *11131 sn I 

’•PntPt^ fiWisr f^ntisn, fe 'sit^rai 

^ I t?l *ltW wR 135 *llli:^ 171 

.ii^ 5??!^?:^, Jir»ns*tt^ t^?Qte, =51?;:^ ‘^ptsT ‘t^Wfl’ ^i 

(i) WTO 5rf5f-?li*ftllW Wf*lJl) 'simf^ -siltPf sit^ I 

<4^ C^ WvfH, ‘^‘, ’3151 5^ *11131 Jfl I 

(3Wll?l^ CWfJl f^Wl?I Or15|C5, f?#*l1l?l^ I7ff«li:5, f^Wl?I CWlJl 5^ 
?i ^1115^ %ni I -(3Fi!i ?n ^ wf 5^13^ ^ ’g #^j'» I 
TOf^ ^ ’1^i;*l5 5^c^ 51 CWT5 ^-f51?t5 #75 ’Wf^J’S* 

’®‘l 51 5*$ I W\ 5^.51^, '|f5 i? f5Wl5-^^ f.5 ^?15, 

5^, 3t5l <(I5|f.<i f C5§I i2lf ^ 5^, ®5l5l 3t5l 5^C3^ 

5^5tC5 451 ^I5li;55t =511415 5feltl5* | 

(ii) C5 5^ 5l #1?7I5 ^51*1 5^C5 5}*| 5l f^T5-'®^ 

5^5ft5, 3t5lCW ftf^, 3|5l 5^.'5 ‘R««*‘ 5^1, '5f5l ‘^’39* 

^ ^51 5ri%i:3 *nr.5 5lt I 

* '^-^155 aft J ^l^«ni?t3R J TO" 

— 2WW,»'>ll» 
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ainrt^, '3W5I; 1 si « . 4 ^ affff? ■wjw*— 

^wr.<i«hi 
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W? ^5tOT? =^351 WT «ltf^ nttil '*^1 1 ii|^ BTOlt 
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apit ^ I (ii^ CT, «nf«.ll- gilt 

I gippt wim i 

wi? f^ ^ ?^5tci* I 

af’f^ ara WPI ^ 1%n ^ <sWGr ? 

^ ^ »rc!r ^ I 

'4i^l ^(,'9 ^('4si '^finri ®i^c*i, w^®> f^^tri %^®ii ^pi^ i 

?SC*l^ 5p63 ‘fSWIl* ^W5(l 

«if%'-ufe*i|ji ifl?? (?i^ ^«i^— T^»n ^it*R 

^f5iC*RT ’Sft'SST fii^ ?lt?i^ I 

(8) *Wilt5rtT ^ni*! '« l^<J ^Fft?tCFl 

*tf9^‘l “‘SRSJI’* "PfSllTF, “Tdentical” «W Stai 
^1 CT, ^tif -arer^ Tpwrs 

■« aw’j^ I -'it 315*1 JFfksi, ?Ft^T 3 ^f?J‘l— Vil^ 
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*(i5iK5” ^jtfi, 5PRa, <i>iwi “•i^iii'wi-aranirti'rftii 
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^ltf»lC5 5^ 1 ^ ‘^*1 8 ^ 5Ft%W— 
“vi|?rt ^ ^,— “Idciiticar 5^51,— :stfl ^«| 'q 

5?rtj— C3jf ?it? I *if^ ’if«c^!n ^ cn 
f*i ’ffiiwcF, "Wisra ‘5t^w?5f*t8 ?5»r5t^ '5it»w 

’’Pftstfe’R I f? ^ ^ '8 Identical ^ liPF 

5rt»ratt ’IPl vi|^ §lfW?l'8 f^5tfe9R CT,— 

^1 ^?tw? ‘^*1’ ^f$a sRS,’— •wt #Rri 

RultSld <?t ^ 8 ?tcei, — lilt ’»R»t »rc»l 

Utffe® I ^ «R*|8 ; CT 

vii^ CT— ‘‘^?‘i, ^ ?tir45 I i£i^ ?P!il ism 
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'H\ ^*1^11 ■^*l< !! lil^ JICSI ntf^si, 

c^wtc^ »i^a aV “abBt^? 51#^’ ‘%f? 

51# ’I'fTRt^,” 5i;^v”{— •<itr<in?i =51^, 

5W9| JPlt?1 fijf ^ -aifS'frtll,— ^tutw ^C5 I 

<?wtp^c^«dc^ --‘‘5i#«if^;a’ii" --i^^ ^ 
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* ^11 ?lwn >retc5t 

+ “¥«i» ?ttittnit. 51 1 f rtilfK” . 

J "WJ iftranpi— "«‘SH ft¥tciiH5’t*' 3« —'«(??; ; 3*ll ■ 

'>1^511# 3(nif%' 1 «wifsfi?f*iia 3^|5i!" ( 3?w, J i>i* ‘ ) I 5Rttrt,— 
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(*) ^t?*! '^JOS *11? I 

^ ®flURl ^t?*l 5^C® ^'53 5^1 *ftC3 ^ I 

^,— 

(//) ^*f5t f^, ^ spWt 1^ I ^rtiW^r 

*rt?f*i ^f^prs, ^t?f*i^ '®rw^ ^tisi 5t^rfti ; — c^H ?ferl 

^ sfl I ym %tc?Rr *ic«(i, 5RS5I «Rit^oRi siCJii, ^t?Kfnr ^ 

1^ «itw I— *11^ (?r*p— ■iTORt *rc® jRs®( 

^nts?i ^rt^c^is (?f, Bf?fe.,— 

tnHl^n *lt<3 ; ^C$ (TPf^ ^®ai W?t I Pp-^ 

witwWii «it?r*i ?n:«iT ;?'«, '5it*R « iippi 

?W*I 5Jtt ; (TRS^I, ®?fe. ^ I (?r, 

mii\ af’fW ‘'4^’ ’tCT ^C?, ’^stm “«lf^t^” I -sifTOtBSir 

C5rtCT?tt, ^rsai f^l, *11R^5I1 « “4^’ 

^ Identical #nil ^ I (?R til >1^ Ceit^R^ 

“’si^iTess” tiPR '®rf5Rri, i 

(tt) -sipn:^ ^ >nwt tii^ 5P9ii 'cfsir® »tt«5i ^ 

CT, 'tw?t ■5lt?ltW?[ ifT’lfirat^^ >KV 

'jj®i»<i ^fii?l, 'li'sn 'jprr f^r,Hf*t 
^ c^, im ’ic®, til t^wri, i ^ftii 

’wyR till f?f, srai, ?i^, *fts <21^ ^ifrai 

t2|^ ^pf^l «iitf^, tii^’v «Hf-"^, s5t^ 5il^ «itf% I 

'5|rt?l, ti|^ ^'ilHl'S-^If.enl *r5 ^ 


“>Wtt '(ft?; nwf®' apftft: ftwft w ▼ftil'piiT5"-awira-«« 

^"^ ^?Hb ^«t; jR’n'srs Sft" i ftawt^x” i “'pflfw '^ifiiH i mw Pl 

^«ikft?j «c!i C3?*" 1 “<iiiw?r...'ftf5tt^ ^-W, s( #1^5(9 1 

?fiR tiPJ'rSTSfc? ( coiitiniiPil iilciitiU and miily ) JK?!?, 'S^'lft-ftftn^ effCZ, 
«< tSftH '▼ft?!' I ( '▼ft?' ftt??? S|t§|!I fl* I ▼I? si 'f5;ft?it, ?< 

*▼!«?;’) I 



m, ^ wtj> ^twa 5.l?t otfCT I im\ m ct, »wit5rtj 
^ ^t??R( 551®^ « 1)1^5^ «|5n7F '3j?n ^1 %iu*ii 

^'f^ralOR I ^ '5iWf3 5itt «?r, ^r?f-^ 

I ^ '^ts'fesjs c*F, igt^# w 5iT .gi ' a 

'®CT «TO, f*wii %3IS 1 =5IWWS fMsxf v<l^ 

- *lt«9l I 

^t»nii Ji’^«t, ^ t^TO »i??ir6t% #in*i1 

^ I ’It^ c<ff>ir.3 nt^ CT, ii^ 

sratfw ^Rgw #Rll 5\»l^^l (?FtJl ^»ll ?I91j ?? 5ltt 1 

C»ltl?F, ^ ^Ffiral *PFPra ^ \ ®*Rf ^ 

CHPRII^ ^*1^^ f5 ! lilt iSf^fa ani*!! «2t5l?T5 

5t5l I 

^5jrt?«tn:^ “^ar?*® ■« at®#??!” Iwiti?!, at#i-5ta?j -s 
?WtaTff?! faa?i*i "atis i ’'i?aii>l*ii 'iit ^a^f?i ^ei»ii 
aW ^N»il asfsratcaa, ^tatc? Ma iit a?t«J?p ca ^k< ^urai, 
ftaji #rattssi, *fik sm »itfac5Ri f#r 

atsKTO— 

?#t ?it»1 atai ^xmo^ afaatfi ; wta 
at^ #i9Ra< -sifat?! cM #r:^. 5 ; ■*#! atafiiw 
at^sa atofe ;— ^t fitasf?! cata a^i atf? i ii ’?!?! iit 
ca, ’W'rtaastOT ca "ataii, 'sit’iatcaf ?itai a^at cata 
#W!irta at?!l *tf^^ catac® m ; ^.atfa -si^a aFfe atw ;- 
iit aawi T?a-5P#f a#^f^ a^ratt i ^aa «itait!;^ ^ 
ata I ^ ft ^itaita tait ‘wt’ ? ■aaai, iit ^fatfa a^ 


* 3PRta, aa^aaaftta aai aft«i "sW *i<t a?? i<?«icsi i fa« s^tftMw 
f«wi)aSniiS?ft»icf8a«^t?i 



^ wt "Sills ? *ISS 

CT CS5 CSS SCT SCIR CS, SSS SSSt-fsfH^ CS, C^fts I 

siwi stsm csts, Sts st^ Jrts, -si^- -»fl^ 

SSS St CS, CS^ Stu 1 til SSS ft"?1 StSU, »iis§l 

S^^SSWCSM? ? «ill sift stent S Stu I MfS <ilt ssts ^c? 

PiHIS S^SICSS CS| — *Sl ; 'ilt sss ^-5!<nfs f^f^s ssst 

SWS SS*t ^C5 sics si I lilt SSS StS-St^ iSfffs SfWR, 

stBfj-sstfs ?^-snitts,— ssst ■stsmi “wi’ stcs Sira si i 
SW, lilt SSS w CS sits S9, lilt SSS S'^ « T8S cstscs sis 
«itsiits ‘ssis’ slssi scs ^ ; ^si ^ stssi #R cs, "stum 
Wf-«lcs <ii ssfsi SIS W sit; tstsi splits Sscs Issii’ 

. ‘strati^ stsi siw star* i sluts cs^ ar^s ssis, ^ liis 
sss s^ « S8S csts stra ‘s^ i «rts%-stcss s® s s^ 
csts ssrais tsit ifsira stcs i ^ststs stsits ssis sn:? ; sists 
Wl csl5t, ^ ^ SSS s*$ si ssmtwss SCSI® ■Sltsa ‘srssiT’ 

SlCSl 

siJis, ssras lilt sss SSI stcs cstess cs, Sfs 
stsfssts^ ^ S s^ s^ S S 3 S silsrat ‘fssir s sfsssp 

sl^WS si I s?l*^ S^ S S’lS CStSCS'S 1^ SS^T. ISSTI 

slscsoissi 1 


• TCini 4| fwii' "WH 4S •’ifwW "wll t^Pnil ftf '*r«i *i^its>' 
CT IKH -S w wwai WfScfS p«]1 « iftsSil !!! SSlt >q>. 

*as< TOT, wiflinlfts »iii?w?si cSS iis ns i ssi nWfiwfn 
—11% scnrss;'’ i 

fnfn ifi l cactH ^ nw snirtift nft nw ^ftl s?w 
tsaisita ‘wsw ftssn nfti cntw fn»ra nlf«i ^artwnw sin i«*tal«H! 
TOiwi 'Sifiiin aiftsnW:’--ilsiitci!i I 



wi spfi ^ I -sjint? * wiSf CT ^ 

»wei «rtr ^ •ai^l ^ ^ CT 

wt siw, i5f?i f?rai "Wi ^ |f%s %tcFi ^ 

(^) 1—^ firsts CT mv( ^dt ^ 

^(kfeg ; ®?tR’n?F ■8rf?P Wt 5P?ll *115 5(1 I C^, ^5t5l 
*tf 55 ^ 55 , 5 Mt^ 55 I ^^ 5 tW 5 C 5 - 8 (t?Pt 5 , C 55 «C 5 ftP 55 , 
511^151 =515 (?l 5 M, (?f ■ 5 W 5 51 I f%l C 5 ^ 5 t 5 t 5 

‘T 8 t 5 ,’ 51 ‘Wr, ^sm »lf^ ^ 5 t 5 51 I ^ l f 5 5 Cy ^ 

5 (t 5 lt 5 Wt 5 l 5 j(C® ^ 51 I 

( 5 ) “^«.” 1 —^ W[ 5 lR ;5 ^ 5 «t 

‘f 555 ’ 5 iC*t— object— ^»|l 5 iC*f, = 5 ^ 5 sf^ 51 w I ^ 5 ^ ^ 
^ “ar^l’ =»( 5 *ii^ 5 =®a I 51 W^ ^ 5 ffto ^«tflt 5 wt 5 f»R ?5 
*lt 5 5 l I 

( 5 ) ‘‘ 5 T? 5 - 5 W 5 ff 5 « 1 tt(®” 1 — ^ Wl «rtr 5 l 13 wt 5 C 5 

■ 5 f^C^ ^= 8 * 5 ^C 5 , 5 SW ^ 515 *!f^ 5 t 5 C»f 5 5 OT 51 5155115 - 
(: 5 tC’f I 5 t 5 t ^9 ^ 5 f 5 5 T 5 C*t 5 5 "^ It 5 t 5 ^* 1555 , ^t 5 t^l^; 
(?^ 5 l 5 «ltt 5 ^ CltW lt 5 ^ 5 tf 5 C 5 5 l | it 

■ 8(11115 Wt 5%1 *1151 515 51 I «( 151 CI |5 lUftl-Hprs, ft 5 C 5 - 
f»g 5 C 5 lC 5 C 5 551 1 (^ 5 l I^Rl 55 , C 55 >tl' 8 , 511 (.W^ 

S|ti|l 5 ** 15 il*’ *t 1 C 5 5 l I 

HW 5 ^ 1 ^ It^ClCF Gf, 115 51 «ftci 
51 Hale.-^ 5 H^rci ’ 1 ^’ 5 ^ vS^fell C 55 5 ft 1 lft|t 5 C 5 ^ 
♦TfS Wt C*ftl it 511 Ht 5 l 15 ^ W I 5 t 5 t 5 l iftlt^Pt 
It 5 l 5 ft it 5 ^ 51 1*1 iflCl Hlll 5 ®*(C 5 “«ltC 5 tf*ll” lf 55 l 15 
v 55 t ^ 5 l(i t 5 (. l ^ Hl|t 5 Wt 5^51 5 Pt 1 C 5 I ll 5 *l 115 -C 5 tC 5 ltH 5 
C 5 511 5 ^ 5 l ft* 5 l 5 l 15 ^JJS ^ 5 l ®cij C 5 54 W 5 5 W H 5 lt 5 
ilH 1 itlSI ^ C 5 tC 15 l, 



wt ^ ^1 (Mf?s 

“«i»fftc?im” ^51 1 ^ ft<ni, msf I JF(^ ^ 

*rt'«1»rc^ fNn, 'sptw <i(«i?iif.w # i 

('!») ^ « ^*ni »ra^ ^sfiips f’nii »w?it5rti ^ 
1^0F CT, -SfWJ^ ^ ^ll?ni vil^ ‘wt* ; >4^ ^?f?i 
=5lt?5t I W >il?^ ^ #lCT?l, «m 

?i ■smrt?! >lf^ C^ *#5 JPW ^ ,— (?I^ 
^ 15*f’ I ^ 5|st5t?PQ ^ »I*»t# CT, ^«tntCT 

^ ^ ^I%il ‘TO’ ^ 5P8 ?j|?l1 ^ ^ src? I 

TO^ C^ ^ 5I1 I <2tC$I^ ^ ^ #1^, ^ ^sW^W 
jrfl® jp^ -sitfina^, ^t*R TO^ ^ *#rai ^\ ^ 
^ fsicani TOf JJl «ftf^ ^ TO »lf^ »I*^ 
^ fiWCT? TO ^ »ltf^, ^?Bl Jrf^ »I^ 

? 

TO ^tCF C^, TO C^ TO »P^ 5^, 

TOf 55 I ilt ■«RTf5?f TOf 

C^J&I 4 tf^ ‘TO’, C^ TOt?:^ 5 fat 9 ^1 I ^ «TOtW 
^nfi^ TOPsfira 5l?fi ^ ^ I -m »rf^ 

^9t? ^ <£1^ 5^ Jf1 C^; <i( 


* c^twf 4 a? ' 9 isi«i 7 ^ 5 ? -siCTi. »iTOni ^ Wi wjtuftitaB 

CT, ^ ^«I, HR -^[<111177 ^ ^91, t?tfT9|t7 Plttl Tftfl S?!^ CWII 4W7lnil 
I f¥i it TWftrf 3CTni S*Ra 'uliiM’ ^si titw i anw Ttswe siwf 

fPm. am WJ aftin ^ ^ai <[« i iifaica aitwlf»f5 ant^ Pwil, apfsi i 
i«felhi-anai m af«nic 5 a «, “ala ai*t— rt ai aw lira *1101 al ; wlw fw 

ala— iw ^la «riia?*t ‘ 7 sar "aia-arc»t 5 aaiiiarih os a ijc 

♦filW* (^ 1 *') I 

t aw aai*t a aafar-a*}— unrh niijwt in for iiM>if, hk wpii m for othori, aart” 

Snbgtaiitirnl exiHtcni-c, )|ala-ai*t— Ailjoclinil cxiHti>ii(M>, 



’PW ?rc<ii •« ^Rt5 ?lw # i 

^1 ^*|5T ?t?lfel1, (11^ ^R| 5^ ^ »ll I «rt»R 

wfc^ ‘srw »f?Rii, 3Pt?t?i8 'sjtfinii .ii^ 

^ 5^ §ftei, ^ ’3t5.1 'fSJ 5ff?W I *WI 

fSPUl Wtsi’ ^C5!l I 

CSltC^^tt flt 2|spt^ -pt spf^ «|tc^ I «|%taf5 

»fi3 CT, Ji'is ^ #tn^ »5nR*i^ 

?5 ; W*Rl ’sWa C’FMt? ? CT !ltsi1 '5pnt5 
*rt^ ?5, <?j srtsfl (?i%-t ^ ^ ^ I 

^ #U^<l *^^8 ^18*t C’FPffil ? ^(^«i|eQi( Csrtl?RI1 

'StW ?1 #l^sp (?fC<f 1 ^ <il8Pf W ^Jl ^ 5# ; <118^ ^ 
^ ift? «tf ^ f^, fit^rst wm I 

*Wlt5t% -ilt «2WH3I #ral 1^?tC85l— 

(a) Wt <si^\ ^S, >i|SFt '8 Jflsn 

^Tii5t? ^ 5^ ’rtw I WI3: OTf^ <?rt^ I ^ 
■sro w«l^ TmtCTtC’f ?i ^*rgiTrfr,?t, c>it OTff^, (?rlc? iHn 
J^, ?MR "ifi? ^1 <<tc^ I •SIPIPI ?P9R ^ ^?tw^ 

(Hiai ^1 '5t!3f I ^’ira ^ cw^ ^Ft?t?r« ^ 
aj^sl, ^W?r8 ^ BfWsi ^1 ?t?[l i 

(I)) c?wi ^ '■*1^ ^ "^icsni 

’WPS *l1^^i1, - c;?wti?F <?rtr.^ ^ v^i^ jpras, 

^p<R w, *f^t8i' *ic^ + 1 

* “>i#W: •hoi'r;- 'ii^: ww"- ’fi'sfti i 

t “4#cfPi ^w-’iwpiwwt 'aPW-*w-4ri!W»t''siK i -^wtefn w. onw: 
csflw, WR Jffftt ?iw* ■*K*Pfi, «ipw *Hf-«r-s« *1^ fife-- ’Rin: 3twt: dlfeat itwl 
fil fft*. PRI rtw c%ai sflfl nwrai tfe" I »i»ij’ ) i WR >pi. 
fitPn-CTWK fwf ’If arsn «R fife” ( i 

t “in ff ifm^l owl. ftiRcfi Mintii. if-i*!-’i5 »Rstfi*if -nm-cwr n 

fife" (111IJ1) I ’Ifl DwihkI Iiotivlion 1 



I 

(c) ^ C®Ttf^, C*!^ ^^1^ 

^#5 « ^R5i^ ^ «ltC^ I il^ ftCiWf? C®W, 

???I1 «ltW # I 

(d> *1^3 JMC# "stW?, C^ ^ ^1 #1? 

fijp*t^ lij^uil *l?^| *ff?*| ^fiiei CT, CT ^'98 ^ 

^1 ’IW ^ l^rat^ 3i*l I C^ 5«1, Wt^S C*l 
fS?!, <il«R'8 lt?lt ^ I C»lt 3FCSt 3FW 

I (TSCif , CW 55 *Jl I OT5<n5 W 

rj»Hf 55f?RI1 513 rI 1 *ttPP, ^ «f5tW C<r5ir5 
?»RC5 5^ apitf^ ^firai "sitsiw ^-♦Rrt5*i, ^ 

^^■5 #IC5 W?! ?P*Rt »W® 5^ ^C?f Jfl ‘I* I 5<Ul 

jffjRr «JW5 *it5*t ’FCT, w?« (?it 55 wi^s ®it?;^ J I 
?r^ 5^ 

jRvsr? 5sf?rai ■55pti:’f 3R5 ■5if5-5n:% ’tai^g^ntfiraitn *tf5*r5 55 , 
^•s i ^5rff ^5’?tc^55 wm 'SlWltC^f ?t5l^l 
(T^ iH § I 2tj:5i^ "SR^ ^^itpRii, ^51, ii^ 

5 ^ 5 ^ ^ ^ I 

■5F5il5 5^ *Tt5l C5, ^ 

wt ’ffirsit’t ^vfirai, 'ii^ 5t5-5i^ f^lc^ni >ii5E§i ^ 
^ni 5f5i to 5# I m 5i*itfff fwfirsiir, ^ 5tc5t -tops' 

* *«« «tft*ll cxw. ^^ibiw C5S| C!^ ftt»rttH5| «f#lwmi< 

wsiCTf! (wr-«Srt%«r9-'s*»u JTOW^si (»i«i>i) 1 
t "iiftRc*iww’iCT‘iwi5*v«^i s(ft cww ’Rf.fw-wit'f;, spiifiR w*ntt'^ 

I >1 ■a'?tfe i-^'il 4i1%fiR xpw >Kft*itsit: 

f*mi?|sih ^ =ii^ra? wif? ; sw fi«i iR iw-tfe araifwiRtO' tow, »iv »► ) 1 
J *»IW4l% <3^ T 'I t ^fl^l#1'f«ntTH>RtW»«F5W'»K"f?|>lS‘') I ‘-si'Pl^W 
^RwNmfw* «t', >i»i'9) I 

? ’i5«(pit?|i(t »R H « t l < hi rt i^i < ai*i|6' 6 Hrx 'rfwtw- 

'SI’K^ lWIJR*t"-|'5Jtl» .; 98W!af. «|>|Ji- ) I 





C’^H 5tfil '^l 

Jitwitfif fwtc^ra ^><1, ^ •tfiii’i^ ?ic«(T,--aCT?i ’??5»iti fe’ft 

I tw? TO’Ri ^ *" * ' 

5|t*l-?li*ltfw ’I'^ ■®ltl^5l ‘Wl5l’ 

SfipT ^ ^ ’ICS? wit |5I ^3C5| I 
^ ’TCR ^ C^, W «iF9<iI^ ^*1 ■5*1*1, 5*# 

’^1|i*t lUfl i^lt «f’ts. siPl^ *t^Il "Sfecspl, 5r.’lt 

^?f?ici?ii lii «t?ni w,«pi^f, f^®iii ‘I* I 

“rnatH-s” sfCil, 

Wl ?I3 I Sft5t?is ’rfts ?tpis 

wi?i *itc’¥ 1 3ic«iRi wi !itsi-^»itfif f^5fni«^ 
■Slfs^ ^tis I '^. *1^ Slfl-?li*ltf'f f^^cra >l"»li;$, ‘3I?IRI 
’5RS*l?t ■Slt»Plti?F 5tltt9l, ^*1 

w ‘jpitti-^c^^’ 

fm ’ll 1 ^ 

^ ^ ,fiii m,-« *n C*.-** ''»'*' 
fim jffSi irff 5w « ( »irSi)w*>i{w»»w.h 
wisM, jt mi vm wf , ’1^' ’'w®* ' 

(i„ 5W1 fw ^ o. '« 

^5 *ttC?l *11^ !’• , - 

,wn wic* *1*". 


»Sjt« TM (Tfii''"*"'’*"*'' 

’ .^G«.,WI? St’HW 5 i *' ■**'• ' 

t ' a*liia«t*l?fl<l ’^'llfl* ’'P''.*?! ^ * 

J yi\ «fiti^l*i-*r#«« -^"'• 



^1 ilR I >11^ ^’tcan 5ICTM, #?tiJ WfSl fis^ ^ I 

f%f5( 'ai^R W*f ■5rf^l5 *!|tfW, SF^nrWCS •srf^W 
■ilf?«l(.^«l <5*fl5t<2|tf<8?I ^WiP» ^ I ^!fXCS 

^?JiC*Rr ^ rTKtJl^ 5tf^ 59 s?tt • I -siWsi 

’5f3Sii 5firt^(?r, '5i?i IS -sraj^^r^ c^fc’f ^'S, '»rar 9^ 9^ 

^1^99? 

(s) *r?R-^3haj9 W.99i ^r.st, -|9f 9T9«15 ^9tCSt I 

^C9W >5^ *t9f-?i^ C9f99t9ng^ 9l?l 9Ef99l sfelftF C9; *W9 
9r9-9i*ttfff f99ft9-«to 9^1 

%tCF ! »l9f^f^ spffRII C99I ^TSt^ I f«t9 

♦ft^, «it*rai <iit »t9f ^.93P§t9 ^9 ; ^9! »t?nit5rtT 

W( tilt *|9f«^9 9T95t9 ^f99Tr.59, •■®t5t9'S kiW ^P%l 
C99fe®ff I "t^f? «R:< vflt «I9f«f9ra 9T95t9 «pf99tC59, lt5l 

^ f9CBft, 99^ ’|tC9, 9^1 f^.59 | C9 91% ([9 *t9f 91 C9 
^9U?F C9 W?( 9][95r9 ^C95I, 91799 6 C9^ ^»lt9 C9t 

<315*1 9S91 9S<^T I 15t5l 91 Jpf^l, f9CW9 9plt?ra ^ 9^ 
9C5 I '311991 i<|j:9r (<|C^ 9^C99 9J99r5 C9t ■|9f ^CSW 
9tofe I 91^ %t9 9EfiJ9l C9f9r.99, vl|t JW9 99f9t9l 

*15r9 vii^ 5f9«.^r.^ ^51^91 %ifr.59 fiF9i ; 

(a) 91^95 9959-^.919 W.5fl9r '3i;9 C9f»0 91^99 CT, “vilt 
BP?t^ ■5|f9®t9#5” ; “9t99i9 53^ ■5|f9®f- ?r^9^ff9-5” ; “9(9 9i9t% 
C59 9f95lt9rf5l*3” ; “9T9-9i9tfir ^99 9f9r.559 9f95)tl|9:’’— <i|| 
i2t9!t9 '®ltc? I ‘aiPlWl^faV ^9t§t9 9T95(9 ^C9C9f 

5F9ej7F 9%)! ^55(^1 fifrs 6t%ltr.5!9 ; 995199 

■9%ftt9^ 9C5 I 

■s “^fh^WlWl^filSJCS, 3Htft W4i»ft9#xta39tj%”— T'*!-, ‘UU “39 V5- 
3t?WW'^ 9--99TK JfWllA '.351 «n9l'»l'.*‘' »9«f13Hrt9n' af3*WC3’- 



CTWt^H4w ^ 

^ <pfii«l CT^-'stwni '81'Wlir’iCT 

%tc^R I fin:M lilt Sw» 

'iW# f^f CT, ct«»Iw4w a isiatwjlw cwtP^ *siftw’ "wSt 
’IJ^ >l#3 c*it ?tCT 1 iii^<rttl 

'gpRH, ‘'!^i-?Ff?rs’ "w5t c<r1t5it, «iwi4 l*i'^ii« ’ffirai ^fSratiisi 

%taF i; 

1^ "rtRr, ‘^i%i’ »w wm9 ^firatcisi ? 

*it*nn viit <3tt?? ■si«iift9, "ifii-^tu ttra 
Ciwttstft CT, frorf^-CTtPt, "SlW?, s*!, ^ 

^f^RUt^ ?t?ll «ltw ; 4?* -ilt *PR1 «*t ^ «IC^ ?iw, ’siM? C^ 
"WM, C*i^ <ltf^ ^ ; '5t5t? ^?t®gT a jil^ <|fc=f I 
4t vfr ^ f^-«1i| ^Bitiflt^l, ‘C5i?l’-(0bject)-i|iWt * 19 ^ ?t?ll 
^ I ^ ^ t^tOT *181^’ (Subject) I 

lilt «r^ ^ '"iw? 

c*it fM 3<8 ^ 1 , 4 «r^ ^ ^ ^1 

nflRil *r8?i m, ?stcfl— t?t^ ^ “^if^”# 1 '>jf^ 

fiWCT, '■Jl^ *iCT ^%i 5it I ‘cm' f5i^ ^ 

v<i«1«ni TO ‘asfsi’ •811^ s *rtw,— 

liFWttl artiRd liic^^ ?tt I liWtl 511?! Tip *1*^, 

’iftffti ‘5:<r •it’iT viiT^l 'P^tp ^fifs* ^ 1 'iit p*itP*CTtPi 
■ 8 JM 1 CP vilTtl ^ 5t5l ‘ 5 :^ ^ 

I *rc»ir«, c^ ^fertcp, la 

ptitt Tp ^n?! •ii'i’ 1 

• Paul OoiiBam 4l?f® *ll«lP IfOU *IW ^ ^ ftlH 

<>l w l * f i l * *ft«nr (unreal) «l< ^finilCfH I 

t PPl ’ittrt ^vlt. ww oioc&i-^Htiftl-Fwwwl 

wh" ( lap, nin ) 1 “iW-’ilTv ft wtTC" 1 

''*t w »i w(» Pw acnai. iimnK 18 F« pnfiFwws-ia?! 1 



-sw? fej ^ I «sm «»iotCT 

^l^nil CT, aiCTRf'fl^^^^^lS^t'^tCf I 

trtt? ^6|f^»f5:, 5»m-?S*t11l^ amt «lf«W I .sjrt- 

?^5tP5, ^?tOT? C^, amv Wl6t 

^t*Rtl?F 5t?ft5l, ^ ^ Jrft I «lM?ll 

^ft?i f’fni 1%^ CT^ <4^ f5wt?r®1*nr ctIw 

^ ^(^{||w«i, — *ICT ^ I SWt >il^ 

4l sjl’i-uMtfw ft^rtoR ^icjjre, »w»i *if?n^ 
irc^ire, i 

■W? ’tt^R CT, I w «f«t«.5l aw 

^ RWPR JICT ^ CW, Rj^RW* 

■file®? (Rtw, 9««— ’T'ljf ^f^r m 

CTICT C^ R9J 5t?1 ^fk?R, — 1^ 

^few I ^ CT, iRR *lf^ f’RI, va®ll »p^< 
SJJR ^ ( 'ift W’f«.§1 ) C^ Wl® ^ I "il^TliW RRtCiR 
C®?51 RR® ’IC^ I R®R-’«ftC®, 9®! 

^t® W® ®®>, 4f5ial^ S|CT ®fe5 ®lc®# I «2l®tCT, 

1^ CT® <2tc®l® fwtPR catc®, ®®® OWl 


* *vii «WH: oft* ^if«ijtt[!*ttf!i->p»rti< ., <Tn awt1»i 

♦|f«R!tt[I*«Pl <WW l TO tft^ fliVUl'S* ( aPTO. «i»i»«, »► ) I “»|5? wi ww- 
iifKw ^W»c*tl*itfwijK. 'am *nnit^»nt< ^wfri atgpi»t»wla R l•••^lW*tf^R 
7iwRlc«»if'nR>rf« witawiJR lft( ^ «ni, tiaia ) I 

VITO «i^p*WPw vvlwvtTOTO^Pnvf^flfmtPw 

aRfe I-TOW m «lftv iu ii l«i l ft ^wlPr ( f vr. im«>, ) i ISlrajl ft 

>1®*, arrofiira* (suwai) niiro ftw «wi vfiira dwn «witi 

vftrefti .(^TO'ftr'iCTrsfltiwoTPnii p«ui ochiimii ^limapi d to tohi 
TOifttv Pwil ®*nn fiflnp i! iw naiuMii VRia ®h*rti i,ftw •ittw ^ 
^ft® TO1WI ftitt 1 



fifPRl ?F?R|’, ‘f^^UtWW 

I 

'^t’rai fifstCT, ctftCT, apflsn^ 3rt?i 

^stOFJ ? ^frai ^ c^ *it5t^ ’tw ^ !fl c^, 
(2t^#lW 3»ft 1 «lt*tf5( 'Itftnft 

«wr5 «srf^ 9iiu5?i ftfirai ?if<rataFii 

dtc^i, c^ ^ §riR jjit I 
^9l5i ^ *ita ?ii « I iStftR ^tf^, ^ 
flfe® ^?I1 <ltf^ C’lW, «f’lC5?I ^ffjRII 

*t(^ + 1 

*lli^ ^ orto *tftP5CFJ CT, »HR fr 4 «F<ftCT 
wm, ^^nitOFJ I cwta ^ W’t^CT, sf’ics? 

’9lSiw, QiR 5itl 1 

'^f«nii ^ ^ <ii^ *ifk^ ^iPrtCTft ^siMi 

♦fflWft \ ^ VtC^ T8 59, ^ 

^ »w«l C^tC^I, f*CT^ 1^ ^|91 9ttp5 *IH3R I 

91 9F9F59 ^99t f%ll 9^ 95!l 9|^ *llCT 

9l 1 9W1J59 R'9l9?jt^ C4I91 9^^ I ^9t9l ® 3PIWIM 

'^l*9<»>'e' ^9tlS I ^9t9l it^l, 'SI® C4N 

91 1%9 Wl 91^ (?F99 ? ^1919 TO ?1^, 

^9lW9 f9OT9 (?Ft9 *9^ Wf 9^ { | f9^S, ^91 

* 9R9MfWiira9 ortwi tfm *tfinlfw vt n 99 ^ 1 ^llsnwt Swir^; 9 
♦ififinra 1 OTOR «tft JiR^npwrs; 1 ^ ft »R>rf; 9 t<, wwpr chw^c® 1 ^ 
5ft9lP!l«R*lwt<9ipftip>prt;i ^ ft 99IW^ *CT tft ( ^° *1’ 

»"*« ) I " ^ I WwRiw^i ; »nww; IVui-jctIwww! *iwt^t 

ftw-'sj^-^lCTpr (W •!“. •RR ) I 
t "^ft vKit f Wt W faww ^ftggwWv (ft «1 ) 1 

t ftWWfe »l W«W ll ft ftff SBWKfttC (y ) "nlft W-9i«ft9tW9lTOhf9 

91WW 99-i^x 99)fe. « fiMJftftTv" 1®^ 



^ SRS 1 C515C?ra ^ c«l1^ 

^ *1 >i|^ 13|C*nf C^ fitoit®*!® 

Jtffr C5®PRf a|Wf®*( >lt<R *HP^ *R^ 

fiiWi ^fiml ^ItCT *1’ 1 *ttW, '®t5l C*r^3» *lt^l '•t*ltnn ^®C*W 

^*tC?I (^'6^ 'H*lliiHI 9f?rl C'Sili'i ^9l li’ill 

^ '8MC?ra fitratJR »lt«R ^ ;— CSftsj ‘f®!!’ 

*lft? sfl I *WCTi'Q ifl ^ <2|CTt»I + I 

^ 31^ ^C® *IIH ^ I 

amit ^ ^s?tc«nt CTfPf, #al *f%5R «2Wc® ? 

cwtc®® JrtsrWC!! <2t^ ^ «ittf— 

T* ®? «ftw1 «liw ; '5<R ft'ft? ^’9 c^*rrt CT ®1?1 'Sfl 

flffUCT f”...t5Tlft I § I 

—Wj^ <4^ *R^ ^ ^firal ?l^?tCFI CT, ®CT ® 

•Wl I vil JRS?[ af9f«. ^ sri I vi) Jiwra 'SI^' <4^ 

CT, Sfflc®® C^ <21^® *1W !S^ ^t®a ms I cst® 

31® ®®a sresi ^ sfl i 31 ® ®f^® 

C®?lt, 'iwc® Wtf^ C’lPl^, ff’fe. I 

(6) ‘®f^’ »tC®® ®< »t®?l ®fflVl(.^H, ^ Of® ^ ( 

c®ftc® ®tc?ii *1® m®®® 1 >3t®® 

* “«rM: TW»^ viret ft«ihfi?— iratpl ' tiM l ft y 

TO» fiwft: (^) I 31R41 fqnm ^siiMWi «nf ra" 

( 3®®* ) I 

t *®ts5CT m'fftl’mr I 'Tw >R|sn?-^w ^ 

t 't snit^ •ttPims, wi «inil«^— ’]«i «im-«intt»cini^ *nprs! 

*t«it¥4iCTlwft«Wm fsifiiral J^flfif,— f- «f «!►!» 

§ “TO W T? »RW -4? "J^IK f- liTlft I 



$MJ1 1 


1OT— *1^ 5|JW5 ^feltCI I C’FM'S ?I— ‘!(Wf . JTl^’ 
^ ^HtC? I “CT aCTj S!fSlt^4 CifW, 4IH4W OTW, C»l ^ 
>2it« ??”— .ii ^ts m ^5iw I *tt^, lift jRwr 
OTpStft «IP«CT ’ICT *ft?1t|*l CT, lil^ sr|!l11f<J< 

%lcw ! 

lilt I5t«.*tc^ *PR ^1 

#rai I c^vft^-irtpni ^cani ®tCTi, 

C^WtC® ‘(?rf®’ ‘csrf^’ ■St^.’Tfll f’RIt, 

■PR #rc=5CF CT,— «F?fl75 ^ 'Q ^5lWf.? r,? JRWf ®«|^ «|*^ 7([ 
fiffSlln *«ll«<ij'e* ?ft9tC5, (?ft5J^ 9ft?ft 1 5ft JR 1 ’Rf-">K-!5*t- 
?Plff^ ^ ftR v<|^t tfS7, JR, iSlt*l iSt^fs "SIPR ■(%— 
ftSift ® WJICR ^ fSrfHpS 1 ^li?It, sRIfTF ^tsfPSf, 

f5 CJft aiJTR 5|1 -sit^i ^ 7ffs\ sti?l ’sRt? gJIf 
C^Wt9 ? *Rnf ?t®TC®lS^ CT, ift iSpFtR 3CWil ^^Rll, Jlfif 
5W1CT JW®1 '^*1 ^ Jlpf R1 ?|5, ^ ^Csft 

^ I C^WtC^ ‘(Rf^’ ‘iRf^’ *rRffl, gJRRI ^ |2W?I 
J|1 ?5^ fjrf^ ?^lltC5 1 SHUTS Jt<^iS|4N ?J*1 ?l *1^ ^C® 

3WI ; f’®!^ lift *14*1 ^9*1 ^ •fW'f I JfRl ifiPft® 

«•! ^ jR:«ff ^SpR ^?l®aT « I^i4 ^fRtw i ^®?tP tWc® 
vil^ JRRI JRR 4?1 Jfftc® ^ Jl1 I Vil^ 4^ 

^ i tJltfi J lCT #ral iRtCRl *11^4 ®t?1 sftpft (Rl^lROIJt R, 
‘(Rf®* *Rf?f?lt StJUTR C4R 43C4 OTS91 

RJftft# I 

• ■* *Wn a’rf'i ^pFst »rjwl% flfwvjn. '«43iiwr-«f5»iW5irt •«« 

> [ iwn w»< niwi i w »i a^i! wCT^t" I 3wtt**it—Jifww w 

4ifeW?hirar *ca|%«if^”-*w«s3a®ri^ti«taf3wfe’if3l»r^ 

"CSfC-CsR ■RRrtt >1319 >ia)t PW»f’F5f5lfs S5^ JK^*ttf*ftPW1WlOP" ( f 
■■1®, %l’»>) II 



’Witerti, 

^liliS ?Ff^ C»l 1PT »tini ^linitcpt 

CT— l?m«. ‘iw’ '8i«i5 “^ipw’ #ra *it?ii ’flu I 
^ ‘^PPF* ^ ; ?W 5lt!l1 'SiWni ’HWfiW, srtsjNHf- 

ftpi#,— '^W?f c^Nfs ? ^ts gilJW <4^ 

«F<ww?[<iHfr ?ito *w ^ !fl I 

C^ Jfl, 5fil1^t, ^ «(ftf‘l TOR ^ I 

«fTOra ’rc»ire, w« '« >4^ Rtti* i 
4WCT Wftsrtr !3CT(— “stRT? srt^ #RI1C|st I *ttk 
(^ff^c^csJi CT,— =rt^, “c*f ^iW"? CTOf (?r <sit«??r-^ 

Jj^ ■Rf still 9SC^ CTR S\?l^iil C'f'QSl SS sitiJ I 

(c) C^tftra "Rf •SlfCf ; ^ 

“ftpR-ft?iRRii” ^ I aPB(R5R«iTOi «rtr, fem, 

«f|ffl ^ C'S'f I '3’lf, *p6'2tTOl r^W’i^-^fWvi I 3RII ^ •IISR, 
^ TO, ^ TO I c?itf5^ «*t sriti— 

aRTOi ^«. ^f?n S'! 5^ftc5 1 toiw 

'ife 1^«( TO( ^firai (R, iRI 5^ ® SfilCfS 

aR-SMtfr ’RWI ^ ^51 C^?rl S^StCf ! 

^ *llW, C^tt^'KC'W 8l'»li8 ®tCTJ « ’^919 HR, al 

Ifa '41 «WR HHI ^t^lOR I— 


* "s? »KWlTC. w. «1 ^CTsnW; I ? iWx 

»t^i (n) *nwlPR; ; (ii) miits? i 8w- 

ssrstiftft SI? ftsl^PttsntPt ss; s^slfwii li[jBjra sift 4S9ast:(a) *ifirtW- 

s(sr (b) aaftss 1 WR flfts’Wy: i sift ffris ass asi: snssiww 

'.s^f% I as, aal (») alsssir^ caisataa;, aa? (b) ssrtst»-*ifirtlftsa+R aswaa 

ssittsscs, -fss sa asa'4wi»it*aiaa faftajws" c assa. ai>i>»)i sitaja al 

ass “ftsmiaftslsss aWn’-caPnft. swicafti ai ftiatal sfiisii. cans fts sfirn 
»it«n? ca. it a asa aaais Jsftciia ih 



’R'SI SPR SI '8 ’TW 

^ ^ aww I ^ CT *W»I cwfilts *11^, 

I^-W, *R^ ^ ^ *1^ I aw c^ aWa 

•ifiRM ^ »rt s«ft I wi *iti ai I ma 

^5ttS;— CT *FW*lf¥, 'SI, 
sfasv ^?tc? ; — 'fl *fTOia ^*>1 awa ^I'SSf '8 
^csGi \ sfi<nts3i OTtwai, »ii^ ^isw s ^iis^ 
(Edentity) '|^, '«t *1^ *rt^S*ltft-fi1H^ ^ 

-TOii “ftw-tsRifR*i” “IS asw a»MWa-Rft^ w 
saltft 1^ «^is ; ^ s^na? ^ssia ^?i*ilt*i 
-Sf? ^ ^1 ' 

• c^ftcacR (?i, csitraa *i^ ai^ asa 

^CT«<-?t5S "(S s^sa ^5tci ftwtw ^ cal^i llw^ 
S5itaii ^-s^a sm 55 5il^ sue®? ?s-s1aw 
cfsmw jjfti sTsfifa fiiatw cates, a*xatw ^ 

t^?(-sfiics aw “sstc#!®” sf^,-^ ^ i^> 
_4tsiw asa •vi-^ ^ aca sw i #taWcs8, 
c«fc5r®itfa aHr-faft^ ataalt aw sea i aa^ ^ ^ 
^ti vfltasl-witst^, caawHwa -s-wo ^ »tcai 


--mm ft wHiiPwffwr.-a iw^tPi w swftf ftsr* (•i»i.) i 

.«<). 1WiWt..--«l«'«*«« « •!««* -"W' "** 





)*8 

CT, 'ii^ ftwpiTJr OT«5l— 

cirs?n— m^onra sic?! awm fwi, c*itw 

‘if»ww?r #Rfi «iCT TOi, (4^ ^ 

$ 

I 

’itw^i, n|t hrcsftw 'ift 

»if^ tftrora (?tt^ ^t?i ’^rtiRT ^ «jrthi 

^ I (?rtc^ ’itsj ^ CT -ill »R5®i «rtiftf-i^ 

1^«‘^;'ii »w»r 5t5i c^wnr ? 

brcaft, ^^rtitPF <2Wir 5rt5if«rtif^f^ #rai^ ^ ^ i . 

UPR CT CT, f^W?l ^fwifir JIM ^ CT!ltJIt«rtlf^ 
^ aiM^ ^ (71 JIPI jpfw (71, 'SM ^ Haft'S 

<rtf%»I JIl ; '« <tff^ JI 1 ; <llf^ jfl I *rffil 

JitsiTO ^feitfiRTPi (71, «if?<ni ftji^ 
fi^^ f g ’arfr 5i^ f? jn ; »i*s»iM ji^ ?!i j« ; Ji^ 55 sn 1 
f f^, ^51 ^ 

JIM ^ tfegl, (7R*T (7ft (TTf^fti if^ 5tpit I 

(v) f.<Ht(!S-' 3 tMI CT ^*1 <3 <p|(.^ji( ^ ftst? 

4fi i ^ l (.^H, ^gqflT 3ffg^ ; ^Wpni ^m, (71 


flwl- ( 3PIIW, %i>iJ* ) I ”«R>(t(rt^tfW(frftw->(mH« ^t«: crogwrlr- 

'••w •ififswf. JfffiHl ^I'bR-^uc's" ( wr ®(^, ir|jti'» ) I 
ttmn Wtr a^i" (wa-wwi)! 

iirtwnMavwWR'-t’wt’ti. ) ►I** 

* Mr »tw ftiatwtiR flW atftaftftwj ijim*. a tjwattan «m?i: 

ii fia Wf iy I aMa *M* 4 »«it'iifta*i 'attwffFsai!, »a »5 aia»*f- 

«r^ flWrtcr («i«i? j) i 


+ fiRf!(f 3 iwlir‘R*nwia;’attB;---'?^ls:^(tfifai*(w>raia<(rt[|*Rfa;’|f® jtejc®— 
^^wrt-ftwWa-’iPrtatfa fatla ’Ntrol fac^WifiCT-ta^iatft >itat6tctt«inc<«i 
3ni^ aifintPiatft fta»^ i ^Piitfa; ‘Pnwia:’ 'atstwr 


ft^lml aiatuft^ jfsnJrt"— wr, <i*i« 



f^putpw ff\ -51*1^1? twra -Bif^ s^uftf I 
(^) ^ 5^3 pr, >4^ *i<r -sit^r wq^ ■srti ^e.*iir 

^ *ltw, 'S^f ■sfTS ■SR’TliM (7^. ^?l ‘^’ 1 «ii^ 
^ ^ *Wiu, ‘sfni*i‘ ‘^PHi* ?f»nii 

ftrtpn I ^ ^Jl?nitfe I 

■TR I^TOi 0, -si^Ttw *RPrft ’vtpra 

■8Rtt?.‘^*l’ ?I1 I 5^C5?Si «rf5 _(;^ 

uK*r apw ?tf^ "Bm tpih s(tii‘i i 

^51^ 5'8?it?r *ra, Tsm ■sRr^i 

^ «in:^ I 1^ *1^ ■®'^ ^ ‘^5|^’ ?^?ii 

5^I?tCf I 1^ 8 t^5iM#3i Tsppjta sitw, 

55 511 1 ^«fl5, <i|^ *lf?Rll51-%5I 

5C5J, C5 W1?t "^fa ’*ltf^1 ‘^’TS’ 5^5tCf, Plttlt iSjf® 
*^*1’ I 

•ttW »wpra 1^ ^ ■®’5(*l— 

•otPi 5qiC*IfW<^ SWH5. <rwr»t-siW!*r?WtJfl 

I* 

W5i *1505 >45^ f^t5 fJTff? (fll C?, ^-?}tif 
^rtoni ^*1 5^ *^5PRI’ I C5st5l ^I55!lPPt ^ ^*1 5^,— 

f%S 5ff^, ^ ^t^l ®185l 5t5 5I1 I 5^ 

5^C® *05 *®15^l5 f5C*t55 55 I ^5f5 ^|5^t5^ ^^lt 

^55 51^ I *R^ Tm W815^ ^e.*W 585t5 ^ 

• cfrtv-vlJii, R’lw* ’w w? >pw. sJTvi^^s "'li'w '• 

5^«iwnt«t Sdf I c»w«»»innr ^ "nl iftfs ?^w. ftl’ ’W* 

q1*mnFi,^t^c»ftra5«i 4fOT9ifii*lW5’r«’f’ffw«5H 



5*'!» I 

I fw, Rw*i, 

‘«2t?f^ft?Fni’ ^J%l C^ CWf^ «ltw =ll* I 
’TSt^ »rtra ^nil^til ^4 '•lfi»4jr# C^ Sfl ?^P5Cf , 

3P>lfP5 lilt ^Wl, lilt lilt ?f% bfiiwt ’Itft'CT I iHt 

*RW iWTfl-(?Wnf ^>11, C^t^f ii|^ 1^ ?tc® ^|W 

^pfirai, ^r®i^firai--*M5i ^ sfl i >p^4-ft?FM oritc® ttw, 

'Sfpitft’iw liiCT^ RR ^n:*Pfl ^tw i tW^ 

^ m9 ^firai, 3FCT apCT, *iwt«2m sfi^— 

»pi^ *t?-*ni — cw *wr ^fin« ?tCT ; ^ 

ijW ?itCTt I ffti? <2[< «il«<)fff ^ 

«itc^i ^ ipti? c^ni 5tc® Rtw >ft5i to ^ 

’«rttoy-*rtC5iJ *t^— «MT{IWt ^ ?tp5 

^ ^ »l'81rt ^ ^ I (?(R Jfl, 4W*J ?tc® ^tw ^ 
c^ toj, *R-*R t«.»m >Rs?i«fn wrfi ?i ftoRi w ftsit 
?il« ^rfto I to to Kft 

t?i ?tc® <3^ to ? 

'■ ®wl*i ) I 

’<8ft. wWj4nWiB"i >ift 

‘ fip wl^wtcaw T|SIIV »^'' ^ tr •r. ^I>11^ ) I "»I i4^ ‘apltfiiu:’ ( KxpanMon ) 

apiftcm 4lfiRJt*1 ^fRT i»lili») I “CSWI ifi^WK Increment, lift )••• 

Trtjmi fiTicr-^nft (y>i»-;i "iW l t’iWfifrswt ‘Wfcw 

Derefopemeut fJtT l(s|i|^'») I “?llNR W" I *Wlira—-8fWtt 

+ ^npn«R-t*ii wfw^w- 

wntprotifTOHi -st iJW! ^itnp i Wi jqin ^wK*llwi»i- 

»rtw 111^ V I I “wit •’in^wt-pW^il wiw’- 

iwft (fr l^p) I «f-i»wriw» ^ ftwinmifN*" 

-( <i« !».• * »i>iJ« ) "irthR* >ntf»r jmwitv’-ii" tr i 



•itfll ^t^Oi CT, ff?lw lilOT, 

>PW *ICT ^firatt ^jf^ ??CT ; c^ ^ 

B|So 'll I ^IRfil, J(^ 

*IOT ^tlW'Q ^f?l5l ®i^ I ^RT[t«f>IW ’Tff 

f^, ^ ®I^— ^ sfl I C?^ !|j, ^ i 

»R»r *nf-*t?4«.*iir 5¥firati:i« i <»w# 

ffc^ >iiw^ t^, ^ ^1 c#rai,--^ 

*inil ^ jfl I c^, if ’^'it^liit <sp^ »R 4^— (if 
ijw? ^ iFPt '2Wt^ firatis I 

(flt w^, "tf^r, ^*10? ^ 3Ff*ii5»pf? w 

*'^yi'4’ ^(•mi, ‘^^^iift* fl|5i?ii, ‘'•iftps* ^r*nii 'sciW'i* ^pfii?icpi I 
ii^v 4 ^rti«1*rc^ ^^fw? ?f^i f^di 

^firatcFi 

m ii^i ^<11 ®w I ^51 ^ 

*fH.»|^ ?P8^ 3FPlt f¥| ‘f5|PW»’, 1^. 1^ 

‘^t^’» ^ ^ *^» 

i2ff^*CT ^C5- -“®PP!l-S^* ^ 

( Transcedeut, ) i i 5l?l~‘^<f®' I 

c?jj sn, *ra-*ni ■sR^ 'R ’3^*’3,’^ ^vc»wi W 

* urttf? ft fttwt thwfr WJiTtw Jirttf ffiiftiW I 

nmw WW fvM ^<lTi: W I SI? ? >1% I’*’'-'" I « •' • *'*•* 

a JRftsnW '•iispi: I "w TiMiwiw. SI cw ^nftwwi ?fc'’-i'. >i*l> 
t “iwffaWJisi sic^ft^Bn’^''*^-’^''"' “*nt»-?'»iwi»fni^wt*' 
f^.-^ ft« 1 fiftw:-*|swiK «i^ilsi»‘ t«l .' I '’"iww ^k" 

(%)i '■' '*'■ *'‘*‘* '' 

-^.m^WsilCsR »WHtftnfv‘- ▼tl'RrttfiHW^'' I «IHW ’<'•^''’1'^- 

c^n sftfe vrtR !»”'■ ^^|•'|'•-^«"'^ ' 
t -sift Irt^srtnr sn«f*w •^iM’itfti' I 





<2fr^ ^ ^ ^*1 ^ w tto, *f?lt^ 

»iOT ® ^t^nn ^ i ^ ^ 

wa, c^ sfl ! ^ c^Wi ^ ^ ^il5i»f ? 

<i|^«twtil1 ^ «2WPi^ ^ C^, <211^ ^ ^-CSOTif 

— C*l^. ^^1 ’?1H8 ^5l, ©*1^3 'BrtDS ; 

(?lt Wf ?IC3^ I iPItf^W 

1 aro aj^ ^^te. 

5^ # I 

#niti5s?--‘<r#^’ft:^ "^1^ »po, vfl^ 5i^ 

CT»R, iPCT appr— <4^ *t? ^ *ricg?i |f5i3l 

(2t5*l ^<1^, '®W5 C*i^ *1^ '®It*PI ^?liC*f ^ ®ltC^ ; — C*l 
^«ni ^f*Wl at?*! Tff^ *1^ ^ ; «1W3 

*fni (3ll si^, r,^t>^lt?I 51^1 ■5lW5Jtl3r OT ; *f?lf C*l^ 
?lt5j (?WI OT ;— iflt ^-^*1 aW'S 

3aii»r, Bf’lC^ir ^IWT asW—^il^F 3RTrt ilC5 = 81 ^ 
^sR^— •8iW5it??F 3f?K;3aRi ^ fs^ -RMii 

*1’ I 

■5rf^c?i^ fiRitr.5^ <R, ‘c?n?tj:^ ‘*lfii‘it«Rt«f’CTf 

arsrt^ silt I ‘*ff?*lN-W?Rf ?itfW ‘f^. 

^lOT?’ «lt»(t?r ?s^ I 

• •^atWv ^tfirar^i^:*— i>' ^ i “.ii5ratPt fsTi-^sn^int^. 

?»lh ’ikr I “cw 5 w.»ti ^1 'rtw-lsitft 'st . »ni» cw i 
t *^t" cm c?^ 

dilvRcs’'- f ? . 9iiiiiri ^RKi >1^; 'iWK-^l^hw’ »t»ira awn" {:<i>iji)i 

»^sm4|’i’ifsBlfwiW5c>i-“'^witT»I^TPWj‘|wl;, TrtF» ^fs*(tff;. 

^rttfPir (»|SI») I 1*1? '^twi *^IW K^l inf^ . f^:^ 7t4<tntsf^ 

•♦tw T51 •nfrn *itw sti i 

t wl«tf*i *lw(<fftriftwi 3Wiinrf5rsHf.;....-^an5jWft>w vtir-si*w »ifirtl«- 

at&Jt* ■ S^itfif, Tjw X «iJi5i 



fV fHl 1 

•WrtPtrtni *F¥»r "^^fU CSItC^ ewi ^1 OTW Sll, 
^ ^ MTORl <2W? ^Utra 

sf’TC®? ‘^JfSTsnJ’ ^ "^itwi ■«itf*re;«r.f sii i fefs? ^1?iwnar 
CT, 'Braffcsr wi^ «i(c^ viiVv 

c*i^ fiW ^ 

c^ *rtra— »r?;f? w ft?rt ?5t 

ctSi wf, (?^ witl ^ ^ ^•St^?-'«%^ 

^ ^HlSl sfell^ 4W 1 'SR^|18? 

Tfm »iotI wi^« ■simc^ ^51 ora *1 *wi finii^ 

W^te.-^*! aWC^ *lt?ll ?Rl I C’R Jll, flU »IC*IJ^ 

'»it*R-^»tw ^ifs^'a* I 'wt -fit Tr.11^ fsE^ 

I ^T5, 5f»ll '^I^W 5fl I 

ill ^ 5t9i, ^fif ^ipi CT, m ^ ’snii^iw fjia?tCT 

■ill «?fC3? f^’Frro ’(fil*ls ^f?l?US.SI ; ill St®1 

«lt? aicw? C^ Wf JJ|I : ill fjRFf?-3f9ra >isil|l 3«lf ;--• 
'5R1 J^OTl 

3l5l I “RIRI (7T, ^ l^ll ’IW ^ 

^ 5f?t5. ■’RTST, fl*nl I 3^11 "SW '‘a(ai*l(,4’ 5l^|liill 

^jjp( ^ ^ 1 ?f5|S.S 'it5j ^.5 ‘^iS’ (?Fl^ ^ 'RSI 
f|P8 ^fl®t6P C^It^ illlK*ll ^’|6.W ^ I il ®tPJ W’IS. 
’BW^T, fl*IJ1, 1 

* W 4 I?' slj^csi^, c5i^ fisR #5 

iTW fiMRtTt ^ftC® ’•Rt *■ ’R* ftsR?!? jpftswtil fiSiPI? ’W fwl 

»r?w«i **15 

vfR Jnwttnt^ -spismitss. afiBi--;«pitsR«3: »Rl% ^«tR 

fS|«|K’-I= y»W* 

-muiw SWI «^”1 ft 

fni-ww^«fe.>ii^ww^f^ ’»■*'« ‘’rttro 



(<f) jk «it?r ^ ^ i 

*lt"5f^ irrt^ Herbert Spencer CT, ftpf 

!iPr*?ii*irtT ^*1, «ii>l sf’ipnr « 

^cws^i «5 w«jW^ ^(m ft’rtit 

tlRw mtPt® *itft, 

^«. ^ «lt*ltOT® >n< "sreit® « I >WCTi« 

«ilt I wt® ^c® « fe?i- 

■^PlCf^t ®tPc® *ttfi( ; ^ ’Wsl ^«.*Bl ?lc®cf, 

Pit ^1? sihlwn ®"*Ifr eiai® « sitew I' 

4t?liW Herbert Siwncer ani-JralC® «rei|® « 

^siran ffai ; c®^ ^ w’lewl 

iii®^ ®t?N, ^ ^iPral <1^ I 'sisit® ‘e 

®i?a9 ®8 ^ f*f5l ; c®^ P®it^ a 6Ril-«Prc®t 

?t^ ®®S 5ia?1 ?t5tCf I fsPi, ®^t<I® i3^-5ns ?tc® 

'ii?;®^ ltP9i ®it?i, ®f^ sitai, f%® ®f^^ «it5i,— t«ttt®t 
csw apRii ®firatc^ I ®tc® f®®it*i 8 

QnI'^Ph® 'iic®®tc® till^ai ®'Mi ®Iaai sitai, f®® ®f®®i 
fit?)— iit «Pic®t c®i? ?Pi?i ®f??tc|!i 1 1 


• The ReulitT underlying iivpearunveB it lutiilly aiwl for ever inconceivable by 
Uh." Itri nature is not tiinply unknown but proved by lurdytiR of the forniv of our 
intelligence to bo unknowable/* 

t Tlio I’irtver iiiunircHted tliroiiglioiit ilic universe is the saiue Power which in 
uuriclves wells u|i iiinliir the foriii of conciousncM, Kiinl fl 

**19^ I “'I1in prriiciilatiunii of the extprnnl mmiro vhii omUin only llui 

relation of an object to ilie subject, but not the infernal nnluri: of the object fii a 
tliiiig-in.it self." 

I It is only the iMingling n^flcciioii of the pliiliMophor that siibatiiiitiateM the 
two as|ioers as two separate facts -the qinilifiet nr plieiioinenn as known or 
knowable, and the tliing-in-itself, by definitifni nnknowii anil nn known ble/'— 

—V. Pntlilun 



tlWj I ^5^ 

^nnri 

»rei^ »r*I< =^5 « -araiiis «it^ ^ 1 iijit? 

CT, -iiw^tra "spai ?isfli ^*1, lii^it f3pirt?i- 

^'^nln^'ei ai^ ?1 ■»H«S OT'SIl I 

’•I'W 'ifSW'9 ^ ^ ^ CT, ^*1-J!'5l ^ awi-anl *!^*f- 

lliW, Exlian9t.n'ely,--i|lr w?t«.-^5CT fwtffs i 

’SI^Frtv, ^ ^ ^f?Rrt sfeHj anfcjpft «iw$i 

^ *IC?l ^ I i|^ lF’t«.-?SW il^l 

▼81, 1%!, ^ 1 • sill ?Wlt I 

>41 iSWCl, ^Wttfl 8Ht«CT,— ap8 fit® fpw 

fcf ▼ftw— *t¥it5rti ‘'jwi-cftf* #nitoR ri' 

fistf « #lt^f wfm *l85tc®, ’W 

ff^nii cftf ▼fttff— »nn«w% ‘▼»jT-cft«i’ -iw ^>c<^r»f 

-srstwl (?ltCT, ‘▼51,’ 

f® ^Pmil fCf 'ffint 'itt® 1 ftf*!- 

sretStc® 51,— “Tfsirs’ ffirai ot;— cii ®tii- 

▼8l^tc®l flftl-liW »lf5*l® flit *l^ltt5 5^ 5J?( ®C5 I "fll 
*▼^’-515^ ®®, viil ‘Wf-C5tt»ni’ 5f®, "WitBPii ’fi: 

<3p: ^*(w»r ffinsf I 


• >i» * • Bn^ thin lomethiDg, nbsoliiteh* and iii itsplf— iV e. i.'oiiiiderpd apart 
from it I phenomena— ia to ua Zero." - Ibid 

WV W< fICB 4W^3I ^ ftw. 4 I W?t| A'^ '•rei 1*191 ^ 

|®« nttf tuPR^ 1 

t *n»-5f1? 5tat< winrt:-9<rftitf9;"— ts’ ▼' i finftwi 

>IOT1J sttci* 1 “iTOfft *rt9 '^wFiW’li at'SiWlura I 99t< 

fSqpi#re<C¥i 9 «ftwi9ii9l ftthps 1 "▼Jti«t^-f9ic^’ 

1^— fwt’, •I*!?* 



I 

^siiis f5|f ftlfem »re?ii ^ 

3^ ftlfesl SI'S?!!, ^finl SI'S?! f* 

^ ^'OT ’pfirai »itCT 

f^HiW ? *PR CT, ^ f 5 PnR»f^ ® ' 3 t*|sfll^ < 2 WH 

Ifera, <2rffeK*f ?feitist i 

^1 3?I«, Sfl «ttto ^ C^, »R, 

’f^l C^ ? ?[ 3 ?lt?: # 1 ^, ^’fe. ^P 5 , ^ 

^tlu'nl — ’^l* 4 a 4 |<lsl — < 2 l 4 lW ? ^ ^ll^L*i, 

f^RfiC*f? "^R?! ^ ftiPBI 31TOI 

«pf® "Rsps *t% CThfc^fnr »if?w * 11 ^^ ?} 

-t^c^Ri r»rat« (?(—^^ srt’Rs^itfff %hi ^ mm 

«RS?tC 5 I m 'W 3 ?l Rl ; ' 8 IC«Rre 

Ri I '8 f3p5t®1^ ■Rwtw ^5rt*R 

?1 WIW 5nit?[Rl ; '®IC55!18 55R1 I 3H >l#ftl Rtlt-UMtf^ 

f^tc?Ri ^ «wc«?r ^Rs?itc5i iifertOR § I j|#rl, 

• ftiti-*i<(ilont. '•’Jin.'fl >iw *1^ ^i apw %a« ^ cwtii 

f^tll nt^O^tWftwI^K^^ I "^SP^UrWtWl >I C!!St iift wa i ^ 

W TJI" I ’Il^t*f5|?[ftllW5 ^Jtfir I 

t “ftwpii5wi€hR -^tv 5WJC5! affif, h' srt^jut I '»nainiw*i jrtoIw 

^>1 Wx JlCTOPICWiH^ ^1lftPW«Wl»fflVI >I?11srtWlfi wttft 

«i<l*rt^— ^"wr', 9.i8i>j 

t ft art-at*i ^ vi[ ^iTOi ftriifwAPR aatTOm 51 

aftiurorei 5!frac*t «^:, vtt aft^ntora*— 

f •f,%.*|S»' 

wii^tft fw; *IRM *1011 wi f*w, «*ii 5WpitlK 

ft*irt^ *ttM »tnii I— a' ?'. ca>rwni 

aiw "a^s-ftr a*ii 5t>iiia I ftif^*if*siwfi9f i 

§ -9^ <Rft wrtti aaiw wtraa fifta-^’ ‘SS’iWa vn 

^floE 1 wqjila ftft«'^i 9ftw, vm w< awalni wjt ^ cwn 

9^ . aft l ?l{c»i, «fiK « aft— fcwit aaa , artft aa 9^ *ift« i 4 a«ift|a *l1i^ 

*w afiwa I 



fiPUt 1 ii* 

^«1 ^ itIN ?fe^ 

fwt? 

>^1^ *RJ^ “PR, — ^*1 !!^ ‘«PHI‘ I 

•il*ii«*llR 'sppn 1 aiPRii i»5ra w*i? *i%ftPF 

?l ^1 #13?1 ^ 

^Urtl ^-W*R 4WH TO, CJi^ wtw 3rt:>fel1 CW 1 
'•IS<ll*l4|t TO5? « <s|®t® ?(f?ipi fiWra r‘l* 

*lt^ ^4^ ^9ItRl ?tC®« ♦ftfelS^ CT, *l^?t5t^I 
8lTO ?i '« ^ •ifirai Rct«( 

I RRS ®5tRTOf fjPiTl #Rn ^®1^| CIR 

Slt^l 

(Ji) (?Hft^-^ *Wlf5t<fl, ‘'SPTST’ S ‘T5|#f’— ii^ ^ TOR 
TO?tO( ItlRratCfil I “rt-fNt*!, 

♦ 'Wror» ’smwfKro:"- c^ft? “^ca? aw aiii i *ait^ 

wnrt^;aRaw5— aiftnwa'siata:— Tl%^wir.a’ taitfti aflai a^re 

cfla’aifefii*’’waN,aaaa«ai5Hl,'fF? afsal sraai an ati caaal 'afttawa* 
i^ltwawT'aafa.a'acafssreiPram'i Tanawta alaa afttw 
mw, C¥W ^ ’W ^ "I I a» w aPiawa- "asffWw afl-afTta^iilta 
tw c«a aSaa iWfaiaaiaparo Jflis»wr i 

I r. Till! Bcritfn of siUTcajaivc sUten whicli make ii\) live liihUiry i»f ii lliiuK are Uio 
exproasioii or tliu ikii»«'» imMiiiv” "Tlicy an* tliu sellVviilnit l■xl^^^'K^'ion of tho 
idoiitity wliieli in llieir uiiacrlying-|iriiiciplc'' 

t «R5jbi: ( Proi-ftslfc*!! ) '9^, '^TlOTl 

j^ir-a4' «n ai«i ‘^•aaarofaatalsnntfiaNalft?'®; aa wira aila jb?- 
aitftaR"-*r«t’.aRi> 

•>rti4«FWwtMlfal« cafaurtiw ft»TOi •’itfWtalw wnif^wtaWa*- 

‘'’I*'’ 

^ fWnt till aiWR a la: r-f. «f. «i»R 

•at ( Piniiio®>e»» ) aaK’ia ’tfisa cw> *ital ^ Ww Btlaat? Bi? 

aif t*ifli alti “ft*ta-alaltf»i airtl it «l’)i **<1^ ’'Wtifi 

4lttWlfi[ aftaa lafi^ai, asaalwtlPT |aHR Pnfaww -tsTifti W *1' ’i>i>i 



w . «p%?p 

'« ft*Jil ^HfK ^ , 

iilWfl®, C^?t9'^tOT "W^ltPf^,— ?«f-»nf, ^BP-^fftftipl. ”*® ; 

<2t^ §cipf spflnjiapj I vii^ 

^ ui^ «p9rc^ sfl’i-iwtfir 1^rt-«1ira 

Sow^cf 1 

*PF?j ^iWfif’iw ftutc^si CT, «r»fc5?r !?t*r-iii*ftf? 

R<i>i<i- ®I^ w,— *M-f^, Wl-*3^ ^ «ra 

^ 5Pftfn ^ ?ltc5 ♦itc? ifl I c^ ^ *in:? Jfl t »tT?i 

ffe fitwwi— 

(i) ^ ^?fs. i«i^ ^*t-^ §«,*(« 

I >£\k 3?if«J5F ‘^’ ^ ‘'BprST’ ^tsrc® <1tfij 

^ I fN, *M-f^*r, ^-»a3rtfir ^ c^ 5pt3‘t-fsic»R ^ 

55 51 ; ^S§^t. (fl *I4«1(.<P 51 ‘^W5J’ 5^ 5iio *ft5l 5t5# | 

C455r 5R I §5,*t5 5^5t5 *tC5«, ^ BF?fe. ^5t5 5^5 <351- 
5^C5 "^215 5>f55l^ 5f55tC5 1 '^(54C'»'9, 5f5?, (3lt 4t5W^ 

5^ 5t^t I ^ 5531-^, »M-f55t*ttf5 5^S^ C455I C5 C^ 
4t55-f5C*l5 5^5 ^e.*t5 55 51^ ^ 5^ ; 5t5tC5« §5t5l (?P[5 
^‘tC4 ■^215 5tC4 51 ; ^5t5l C?t5 5St5r.5 

^ 5l:j:i ^5i;5t 'il5*s 55!Il-»|^ »i|^54n55 5^ 5t5l 
lff?l«.fel »M-f55t*f, 55iJt-t|3itfW 5rt5 5#4 S^lJSCf 51 | 

• "vra: •M-Miiw. >i^5»t5W^K SMC31 5»R i wtw siftcs 

>it5ibK^ 5rej555ic!5”-it' »rtii *^i«ii ft ftnf5^fin-55- 

aftt4iR5S5f|5|fv 1 ^stswwi^, ^ -59 )m-^lftl% 5>!0R ^lupl 9lC I— 

t “5V11: wrti 55t;-.-.>fftTOl; 5^«ft*t: i •ft’FWtt? im *!« 

I “snitw w" ( ) i 

J ^ ^tf»t artra’ -5t5[‘ 5tfiwt «i5i *h ft TOUpi 

5(5 MjhifiWH, ifjtiyaii Ktti ^ 

5r-wai,>i>i>‘' 



(ii) OWfeil, *1^ 5|^TC3C^ C?, ?«f;-jK, JRF-^lflfp- 

C^ sil, ip^-jpf, ?nF-?rftfNl <21^ ^ Jimsi |5| 
f^*l ^u5 *lt?t ^ (?t, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

*iti:^. ^8.9|,f ^ 

^ I ^It^rfif, *f?3f« (3,^ »t^ H:;8^ 

^8 ?^#re$ *itn, 

’RPffin’.^ stf^ 9|t?TF t i<i jpusiTf^^ 

‘jtst’* I 

(n'O *HRW% 1<I^ ^«!1 ^%| 5 rtst-!iintf? 

v<it Ji^Fsi ^-j[9f a ?t?F-«rl1f^i 'ft^ ^ ■5ir.»wt8, 
‘*r$i ?f5Rii fsic^ ’^firatfSR I ^c^si c’‘j — 
’ra'|f*rc® CT ^ ^ ??i, §51 '5u;*tflFi, C5 5f5f -sTfiRn j|#fi 

^ ■aif^ ‘jf5l‘ I jfjjsg ^ ^ ;;^.|. I 

(ii^ *I4«1 5E«tl 5fini1 4'h^'a(,4 ‘*lt5^(lttw J1^’ 

f^»t ^ra«lw, nt?Rtf«t4^ J^T ipipr35 7 [^ ^5PltC§§ 

C^55l ‘=51>rej’ »tC5f ?R) 5tt?-5 ntw,— 

§5t§ 5t^jcw I *ni4 w’le. c«r *1^-57:® 5i^^ ^prsi ^ 

=$151 <4? »w9i ^5pn 5151 "si^nK^r ■2Wf*i'® 55 f%sn, %t5 
4ftWH I 31^ CW1 %5 ; ^*18. 1?P55I 

‘W 5^5 I *lt?uitf^l^^ ‘*r5r’ I %T555f^ "Slt^lw? 

«2K?It5fJ1 ^ ^I?f? t5IilT« ‘»l^’ I IN 3151— nt55t% 

• *^ft fsHli^t r^f*^ ’ifwftti wwr- <1? ?iirs»i, *!▼? ^rstiH- 

1«) "^Itfsil JRl^tfK 51^ >IW ■5^^" I 

(fc) *51 ft (^?i"n?i ■■ 1 

(r) ft »i'f-m-')«-?l5ft^rt?ft^«i! V5:^fe-5t¥nifft ’nftmwi «wiW. 

I5il;viifty" 3ti -5Ktfii4i-*tti,«iW’ia«i I 

(iJ) *|l®?IWftft4n>rtft5«ftll^W5Ctwft"-i?54 4WI«l| 

t I5c»i4« »nnlt<nr5tft *»rer»'" i5’«i5i 



*»r 5 r ; "tcv 

PlC^ "^Rl ’Tt®# I 

-sWR «tfti, s^tRi^ltf? ft^-'«f*n?p ,— 5^ 

^ fift® < 1 tft bF ? »M-f^ltf? ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^jm, w’njR sim-®i*ttfw W i *iTOra 

fjr®^s I (.®ilf.^, *i4«i ^p*ii si^*ii^»< “ffinrl ofC*f ^ i 

(io) 'sftiRn CT tR®«i ^rt^isrm ®t 5 i *tftii 

^fesci cff, “fR^?tc*nr 

fi|t*lt^ ^^'6 I *1^*1 ^'9|^''SS '®l^’8l55fl I '8('4flU 

^C® ^ft?l, iflt m ’#91 9R 9SC?f ; C9 

aiFt«. ! 3 ^ CT <il^ 9 m- 1 lMt 9 F *tf 99 ^pl 9 9 C 9 I 8 , 

■s^ '« 9 tl?R ;— ^ 59 ^ ^ 9 tl 7 R[ ^flc® 

•Itsf •It® 5|ljl ^®9^^ ^9t?3r9 C®9-^ 9^ fif95II <S^ 9RJ^ 
91919*1, Wt^j •It9-9i9l'91^ f^9 C*fC*f I f9^, 

ft9tW9 C9t9 sir® ’TOf, tf?t?1 af’TC®?! C9rR f99ft9C9S^ 

<2PB 'S('®3l 9^ 9(991 9^'9*1 ^fiir.® 9tC99 9) 1 9r*U9. 

*nR 9^9ft5*f C9 — 

(i) ^# 95 '9f9®t55*r C9tt9Rr PPf Slt9-9intf9 ^^9 9^ 
fitters 9^ * 111 :^ 1 9*t9tOT9 9t99lf«(^ ®St9 


• *99 Wt 9 ^ W ^fTs 19919 - 919 ; 1 9 ? fWtnitPt 95 JC 99 ? ” 9 | 9 - 

99tlW Wx.* “flHtW: 911 ;. 0891199 98R" Ife 1 981 9JR 9919; Pl^tslll; 1 99 9 

» H l 9 l <(c *l 99 l I ft; 9 I 9 ? tftlMPftfl If?; I 9 « 1 » * 19919 * iS»l 9 ft- 9 fiR 99 ft" 
-9f 9l9I. 91»91>1 

+ 99 l 9 *H-l 99 l 91 f 999 9 ^^ 9 ; 9 *§; 9 *ftf 9 99 9 ^l 
t 99.999 9^9199*11^19919 *ft 9^ W; 899. 9fttC8«. 

8C*9 '<9l9'W|9'- '•99ref «’ 9ll9 ftlCT r ftl9999 981, 899 ftft C9 <9*. 
*49^* 9lftC8I59 I l8|9 8 4>ft8l98ft9 9t9l*9ICT¥’9|llWc8l99 9ll 



'iw^ri (?rts» m ‘w ^%i CTt<f 

!ll# I” 

( 11 ) '’if^HIVt'^ '^^jNil*( OR 

•il^'i intf^Ril^, <3C’iRi 'Stf^^itfira I 

(iii) “lilt ^snt ^ 'd *tt?Pilf^ ^ «IC«(T 

c^ f^«t ^”+ 1 of^, ^^| 5RWJ flfif«. '»F% 

’rfescs *11 1 

(is) ®?nr5? *TO?ii, ‘Sit? ^*(1 5i1®rai, Rt*Bii 

TsiRlwr ’IW C«R 5pf^ I -sit^Ril ^ (TT, 

ai^ "^Hf«<)4lw ■Slfs^TS' 5^?1r.5 1 <1^ '2Jt‘l-"'t**R 

5^1751 >RS»I ^ THt*m OfRfe? 9tf®?ltC5 I 
’’^t**R‘-“*l4®J ^ 'Q *14*1 *f?P*^?t *WPIi '5fl|»HI|, 

^5tpnJ ftftstS*! d 5^1 ?%tnF I 

^ *14®! »(C^ sd 4Rnit W’W ‘44r 

5^ ^ttfir® 511, <:4^ ’5«(41 ®!t4 4fk4 *Pt^ 9 ^ sill 1 aw— v£|^ 
<Sft*l-’*^t*>n?nf ®llf4{|l, S^|(,4 vfl^ ^OSfP® C'2Rf*l 4f^t.'4L^*i I 

aw 5^ ‘443’ ■^^ ^ f4 i£t4tC3 ? 'SRR 
5rtfej, 'iRI 4g fTirWt^ ?3 I 'Sltd ^ ^?:4 C4R 443 43 

■ ii|5|»c»li»it«nfttT. l-sitft fir.ijiPt ^ C5^? ^i-c^.- 

'Ji^* >iin srrt-«»i?:5-^-^v.‘t(»itfv.«il f=ww ^«l\4w?^w^R- 

1-41 j *lwt<fJii. wnre^U— 4WCW fStriraiw JiRuct ^9 

4|C5l 9 W, 4n-»RWt<94wttm{ 4f5»WC5“ ( fS «|K. •S|«IS ) 

t 4»4ft9iPf*ni4<if®fliMi'-444" ft4i?i-^it4f4to 5 4rtraM»: »(fipff®- 
4&iWi ’Hanfe” avni. «i5i>* 

X .'y«K wrtWw 4c»w.>’rtt5 "itflni csilf^w 4419 ; 1 3toI ^ 4 I 59 RnrtitHft 
'-9i«; ftinn'famlfti.i »wi'<wu 9 4^9 1^14 -t 'sf 1 

$ •«3»ft4t9494 •4"nfe 9^. 3Jt-C99lf9-4i4f9lWt9tf%9W, ilflCS* ( 9449. 
9|S|i» ) I 4W9-“>lt4Pll9Jtl1i[ 5 ( ’f|9rf9J9!9 4P» ) ’I^’'5l Jnl3C«* (*|>R«) I 

"T "sift 4 l39l ft C 9t4‘l *4919’ 9 Slfil 9» ^99919 ^CStsiftlWt 4l94tl4 

— 4t94cwW4f»l auRr v^ina" ( t «r', 9iiP* ^ i 



ill*' I 

*I1CT ^ 3ICTRI^ **'*il'1|'^®”# ^ 4^5 |Iu 

i9®f-^?liC*Rl^ I *F^«5W, ®CTH|^ 

^TO*Rf ^Pial^ 'Sffi sFfk® ?^fRt I ®tOT^, V’lej® aw 
■‘^i'sa ^«il "SPI®? I ^l®3J SUS aO(9 
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